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PREFACE 


The great difficulty of describing adequately and simul¬ 
taneously three widely divergent sections of the same tribe 
must be my excuse for some at least of the deficiencies of 
this book. It seems certain, humanly speaking, that it is 
the last tribal monograph I shall ever write, and my thanks 
are due to all those who made its production possible. 
The Government of Assam have again provided the funds. 
All praise is due to those who so regularly and generously 
pour out money in aid of the physical sciences. But there 
is no denying that our knowledge of the inorganic world 
has so far outstripped that of the organic that there is real 
danger that physical science may become an instrument too 
powerful for our control. The study of cultures and of their 
impact upon one another is all important if human progress 
is not to be left unguided in a shrunken world where the 
protection of distance has been well nigh destroyed by rapid 
means of communication. The greater credit is therefore 
due to a Government which, looking beyond the immediate 
present, is ready to stand forth as a patron of anthropology 
even in times of great financial stringency. 

Equally essential has been the help given me by my 
Rengma friends. Conspicuous among those who have spent 
patient hours answering questions are Resillo and Khonkhe 
of Tseminyu, Yanthangsao of Tesophenyu, Putho and 
Nisetsu of Meluri, and Siyeto of Lephori. Death has taken 
three of them since the MS. was completed. At least they 
never lived to see their cherished culture and beliefs swept 
away and destroyed. 

Dr. Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf of Vienna University 
was with me when the proofs came in. My thanks are due 
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to him for reading them through and for assisting me with 
his valuable criticisms. 

My deep gratitude is also due to Colonel J. Shakespear, 
who has been kind enough to undertake the tedious task * 
of compiling the index, thereby relieving me of work which 
would have been spread over weeks of a busy official life. 

J. P. Mills. 


Kohima, 

June 20, 19S6. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 

(Note .—The letters A, B, and C after Rengma words denote respectively 
the languages of the Southern section of the Western Rengmas, the 
Northern section of the Western Rengmas, and the Eastern Rengmas.) 

Though one of the smallest of the Naga tribes, numbering 
only (5.329 1 souls at the Census of 1931, the Rengma Nagas 
have an undoubted claim to be included in the series of 
ethnological monographs published by the Government of 
Assam. Firstly, Mission influence is spreading among the 
Western section of the tribe, and it will not be long before 
customs and traditions of great interest are gone for ever. 
Secondly, when a monograph on this tribe is included, the 
series will entirely cover a large block of contiguous 
tribes, the Angamis, Semas and Lhotas who are neigh¬ 
bours of the Rengmas having been already described. 
Thirdly, the divisions of the tribe give rise to questions of 
peculiar interest. The Eastern Rengmas have been cut off 
from all communication with their parent stock for many 
generations, and provide specially valuable material for the 
study of the extent to which isolation causes changes of 
custom and language. 2 Fourthly, in the Eastern Rengmas 
it is possible to study a body of unspoilt primitive people 
who have only been administered for fourteen years and 
have forgotten nothing of the old fighting days. 

For the main body of the tribe I have used the term 
Western Rengma. They inhabit the spurs of the long ridge 

1 This figure is certainly wrong. There are Rengma villages in the 
Mikir Hills, but the Census shows no Rengmas in that area at all. How 
they were enumerated it is impossible to say. 

2 The Northern and Southern Sangtams are similarly out off from all 
communication with each other by a wedge of invading Semas. Valuable 
material will also be found when this tribe comes to be described. 
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running north-east from Nidzukru Hill, through TlieriiguHill 
to Wokha Hill, and are bounded on the south by Angamis, 
on tlie east by Sernas and on the north and west by Lhotas. 
About a hundred years ago or more a body of Western- 
Rengmas migrated north west to the Mikir Hills, where 
they are still living. 1 In 1848 the Mikir Hills Rengmas 
numbered (i89 households scattered among thirty-two 
villages. Like all District Officers, 1 am virtually a prisoner 
in my district, and have been unable to visit the Mikir 
Hills, but I doubt if anything is to be learned from the 
Rengmas there that cannot be learned from the main body 
of the tribe. These migrants have abandoned many of 
their tribal customs. As long ago as 1855 Major John 
Butler said of them, “ At the present day the Rengma 
Nagas appear to be degenerating. In physiognomy they 
differ but little from the Cacharee tribes, and many have 
married Cacharee and Assamese wives.” 2 This monograph 
therefore deals only with the Rengmas of the Naga Hills. 
The Western Rengmas arc in turn divided into a Northern 
and a Southern section, speaking entirely different languages 
and differing considerably in custom. The Northern 
section, who call themselves Ntenyi, inhabit the villages of 
Kotsenyu, Ivotsenishinyu, Kitagha and half Tesophenyu. 
The Southern section, who call themselves Nzong. inhabit 
Hie other half of Tesophenyu, Tscminyu, Phesinyu, Sentenyu, 
Choshinyu, Tsokonkonyu, Theriigunyu, Thegwepegedenyu 11 
and Nishinyu. It was from the Northern section that the 
Eastern Rengmas, who call themselves Anyo, split off. 
They have only three villages, Meluri, Sahunyu and Lephori, 
of which Meluri is by far the largest. All arc near the 
Tizu, not far from its junction with the Tiho, one of the big 

1 The Mikir Hills Rengmas are known to the Northern section of the 
Western Rengmas as Nzong tcri phenyu (‘ k cane-path Rengmas ”), and to 
the Southern section as Ntenyi awi khiya (“ cane-cutting Rengmas ”), 
because their path of migration led through the dense cane jungle bordering 
the plains. Dr. Hutton is mistaken {Lhota Nagas, p. xiv) in thinking that 
the bulk of the tribe migrated to the Mikir Hills. 

2 Major John Builer, Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam, 
p. 124 . 

3 The Government map shows this village as Thegwopekenyu. This 
is so far from the correct spelling that I have discarded it. For other 
villages I have used the official spelling for the sake of convenience, though 
it could often bo improved upon. Phesinyu should, for instance, be 
Phensinyu, and Kotsenyu, Kontsenyu. 
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tributaries of the Chindwin. Though only twenty miles as 
the crow flies from the main body of the tribe, they are cut 
off from all contact with them by the powerful Sema and 
Angami tribes and the high range that forms the watershed 
between Assam and Burma. In the little piece of country 
in which they have established themselves after long 
wanderings they have Southern Sangtams as neighbours on 
the north and east, Tangkhuls on the south, and Eastern 
Angamis on the west. 

The first European to see Rengmas was Lieutenant 
Grange in 1839, when men from several villages met him 
at Mohung Dehooa in the plains, 1 and by 1848 Rengma 
villages in the Mikir Hills were paying revenue. The 
villages in the Naga Hills, however, remained unvisited and 
independent for many years. About 1870 Captain Butler 
paid a friendly visit to the Western Rengmas, and was 
well received. In 1874 Dr. Brown carried out an extensive 
tour of exploration, 2 visiting not only the Western but also 
the Eastern Rengmas. He was opposed at Tesophenyu by 
the former, and the village lost heavily. This is the only 
occasion on which fighting has taken place between Rengmas 
and British troops, and even this brief encounter was due 
only to intrigue. The Angami villages of Khonoma and 
Mozema had recently raided Tseminyu at the instigation of 
Tesophenyu, and had been severely handled. They therefore 
tried to persuade Tseminyu to oppose Dr. Brown, knowing 
they would lose men. Tseminyu, however, were warned 
by Chechama that they were being made fools of, and in 
turn instigated Tesophenyu to fight. They followed the 
British column and burnt their enemies’ village with joy. 
Marching east. Dr. Brown went right through to Meluri, 
where he was well received. From 1878, when Kohirna 
and Wokha were occupied, the Western Rengmas were 
administered. The Eastern Rengmas were, however, long 
left to their own devices. From 1910 to 1912 there was a 
post at Meluri during the expedition against the Kalyo- 
Kengyu village of Makware, and again while punitive 

1 Butler, Travels and Adventures in the Province of Assam, p. 121. 

2 Dr. R. Brown, Report oj the Exploration of the Angami Nana Country, 
1874. 
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measures were in progress against the Thado Kukis six 
years later. The area was finally annexed in 1922. 

Origin and Migrations 

Both Lhotas and Rengmas agree that until comparatively 
recently they were one tribe, but the splitting, reuniting 
and resplitting of various sections of the Rengmas have 
made the details of their later migrations most intricate and 
difficult to disentangle. The main outlines of the story are, 
however, fairly clear. They, with the Angamis, Sernas and 
Lhotas, belong to the group of tribes that place their point 
of dispersal at Khezha-Kenoma, which the Rengmas call 
Khinzonyu, due east of Mao, on the border of the Naga 
Hills District and Manipur State. Of their history before 
this dispersal no tradition survives. As with the other tribes, 
the cause of the dispersal is said to have been a dispute 
over the stone which had the miraculous power of increasing 
rice dried on it. 1 The two sons of the ancestress of the 
Khinzonyu clan quarrelled over the question of which had 
the right to use the stone. Their mother judged their quarrel, 
and wrongly gave the right to her younger son. Whereupon 
the elder son witli his men left the village and set off towards 
the north. His example was followed by other discontented 
families, and the migration began of the body which later 
split up into the Angami, Serna, Lhota and Rengma tribes. 
According to Rengma tradition the first recorded settlement 
of the undivided body of migrants was near the present 
Angami village of Khonoma, but neither the name nor 
exact site is known. 2 As the body moved, the ancestors 
of the Angamis were dropped in their present country, 
and the remainder came to rest and founded a village 
at Theriigunyu, slightly above the site of the present 
village of that name, on Theriigu Hill, a prominent peak 3 
south of Tseminyu and at the southern extremity of the 
present Rengma territory. From this point tradition 

1 Vide Serna, Nagas, p. 5, Angami Nagas, p. 19, Lhota Nagas, p. 3. 

2 Another tradition gives Kohima as the first site occupied after Khezha- 
Kenoma, and relates that the migrants went to Theriigunyu via Tsetonazti, 
a hill east of Nerhemn, Gariphema and Kwempiang. 

3 Known to tho Lhotas as Honohoyanto, and important in their 
migration tradition (vide Lhota Nagas, p. 4). 
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becomes fuller. At Theriigunyu there were born, of a man 
named Rententsii, three brothers, Khasa, Thongsii and 
Senteng. These three split the village up into three bodies, 
which went off in different directions. It will be the simplest 
plan to take the traditional migrations of each body 
separately. 

The first settlement of Khasa and his men was at Kwe- 
mpang, a site between Tliegwepegedenyu and the present 
Serna village of Mishilimi. This village was abandoned in 
course of time, and the body again split into three parts, 
one of which turned north-west again and founded Tseminyu, 
now the second largest of the Western Rengma villages. 
They were led to the site by a deer which fled in front of 
them as they hunted it. 1 When the time for the ceremony 
of founding the village came, the heads of clans all brought 
cocks, and it was decided that the village should be founded 
in the name of the man whose cock crowed first. A man 
called Tsemi 2 of the Tsobinvu clan was so poor that he could 
only bring an egg. His egg, however, miraculously crowed 
before any of the cocks, and the village was called Tseminyu 
after him. This foundation is reputed to have taken place 
fifty-two generations ago, a date which can neither be proved 
right nor wrong. From Tseminyu a party later went north 
and founded the lower section of Tesophenyu, the biggest 
of the Western Rengma villages. Others of Khasa’s 
descendants went to a site called Khapenyu, between 
Theriigunyu and Thegwepegedenyu, into which villages it 
eventually split, owing to repeated Angami attacks on a 
site difficult to defend, and after a terrifying portent. A 
youth who had sat talking to the girls till far into the night 
found two spirits fighting outside his “ morung ” when he 
returned to it. He knew disaster w r as imminent and tried 
to drag out his younger brother. But in the dark he seized 
the wrong boy and in a moment the “ morung ” disappeared 
in a landslide. Finally a colony went from these villages 
and founded Tsokonkonyu to the west. The third body of 

1 Similarly tradition has it that a boar guided St. Kentigern to the site 
on which he was to build a monastery. Mackenzie, Scottish Folk-Lore and 
Folk-Life, pp. 59, 60. 

2 Tsemi is sometimes spoken of as the son of Rententsii and brother of 
Khasa, Thongsii and Senteng. 
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Khasa’s descendants dispersed the most widely of all. 
From Kwempang they went north, keeping down the slope 
of the high ridge, and founded Tsegwenyu Phang on a long 
spur running out to the east below Tseminyu. The ancestors 
of the Lhotas and Semas were still with them, and the 
monoliths set up by the former can be seen to this day. It 
was here that the ancestors of the Semas split off. They 
refused to co-operate or help in anjf way, and set off and 
founded Natsimi to the east. Some of these returned later, 
and now inhabit some of the northern villages. Later, too, 
a family of Semas migrated down to Gariphema and thence 
back to Tseminyu via Mishilimi and Theriigunyu. In 
Tseminyu they form the Kentennenyu clan, one of the 
most influential in the village. The rest of Tsegwenyu 
Phang, which still included the ancestors of the Lhotas, 
went on north to Aongshu, a site to the east of Tesophenyu. 
From here the Lhotas split off and set out for their present 
country, first leaving their valuable beads buried in pots, 
with the seed of a big tree in each pot which would grow up 
and mark the spot. This was meant to show that they were 
going into a dangerous country from which they might have 
to return. 1 The Rengmas, too, abandoned Aongshu and 
split up. One body moved up to the upper section of 
Tesophenyu, and another body went north and founded 
Kitagha (which is also called Nsenyu) and later Kotsenyu, 
the most northerly village of the tribe. 

It was from Kitagha that the Eastern Rengmas set off on 
their long journey. It will, however, he convenient to deal 
with this separately later, and to record first the tradition 
of the migration initiated by Khasa’s brother Thongsii. 
This party went west and founded Thongsiinyu, between 
the present villages of Sentenyu and Tsokonkonyu. This 
village in turn split into three, and Phesinyu, Tsoginyu and 
Kwempang II were founded, of which only Phesinyu has 
survived till to-day. 2 Tsoginyu was situated close to the 

1 Old sites show that the Aos once extended to the south of Lungsa, and 
the Lhotas must have had to fight hard for their land. With the Lhotas 
as a screen in front of them, the Rengma migration seems to have been a 
peaceful o ne, though later the Angamis began to press them hard in the rear. 

2 According to another tradition Thongsiinyu was entirely wiped out 
by witchcraft. See p. 236. 
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present Seina colony of Rangazumi, and, judging from the 
size of the site, must have been a place of great importance, 
probably bigger than any existing Western Rengma village. 
Its chief claim to fame is that it was the home of the great 
hero of the Nsenyu clan 1 known to the Rengmas as Vyembi 
or Pyembvi and to the Lhotas as Pembvo. 2 His name 
means “ Mighty Raider,” and ho was a terror to the Angamis, 
who were then pressing up from the south. He met his 
death not in war, but from a spear-thrust in a sudden quarrel 
with a friend. It is probable that he left no male heirs, for 
tradition has it that his funeral ceremonies were performed 
by Veni of Sentenyu, who had married his daughter 
Ghukhiili. He was buried in his own village, where his grave 
can be seen to-day with a stone on it roughly carved with the 
head of a man wearing the three hornbill feathers of a warrior. 
Till 1930 there grew on the grave an enormous tree, sprung 
from a seed buried with Vyembi by his dying wish. This 
was cut down by men of Rangaznmi, who hired Baptist 
converts to do the deed. This act of typical Sema vandalism 
was suitably punished. Naga villages are apt to depend 
for their security on the powers of one or two champions, 
and the death of Vyembi, which is estimated to have taken 
place at dates varying from nine to three generations ago, 3 
had the effect upon Tsoginyu that the death of Goliath had 
upon the Philistines. The village could no longer withstand 
the pressure of the Angamis, and was driven north. One 
party went right across the plains into the Mikir Hills, and 
founded the colony of Rengmas that lives there still. A 
second party, including the Kapchaza and Uchongza clans, 
went straight to Tesophenyu. A third body joined the 
Lhotas, who had already split off from Khasa’s group and 
colonised the Moilang range. While living among I biotas 
they would regard themselves as, and be regarded as, Lhotas. 
This is why Vyembi, who was of their stock, is both a 
Rengma and a Lhota hero. In course of time a fresh split 
took place, and the Rengmas left the Lhotas and turned 

1 The Lhotas claim him for the Hamtsoi clan. 

2 See Lhota Nagas, pp. xiv and 143, n. 1. 

3 Even nine generations is probably an under-estimate in view of the 

nmnnnt of mim’cil.oi’Tr mmmniont. I.b nf. f.nolr nlneo n V f.c a 
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south again, the Mhatongza and allied clans moving first 
and the Khungza clan later. A village called Gnacheki was 
founded near the present Phesinyu, and, on this being 
abandoned, the inhabitants migrated to the upper section of 
Tesophenyu, whence families have moved to neighbouring 
villages. The entry into Tesophenyu is vaguely put at 
about ten generations ago. These migrants, together with 
those of Khasa’s group from whom the Lhotas split off, form 
to-day the group of Western Rengmas speaking the Kotsenyu 
language. Those which settled in the southern villages before 
the Lhotas began to diverge speak the Tseminyu language. 

Senteng’s group, the third and last of the three original 
groups, is the least important. They went west and founded 
the present village of Sentenyu. Prom there a colony was 
sent to Choshinyu. This village, harassed by enemies and 
disease, has moved restlessly from site to site on its ridge 
in an effort to find peace and health. It has never been 
strong enough to found colonies, and only a miserable, 
goitrous, fever-stricken remnant is now left. 

It is now time to turn to tho migration of the Eastern 
Rengmas, who form an isolated community of three villages, 
Sahunyu, Meluri and Lephori, far away to the east, on the 
Burma side of the Barail watershed. Semas and An ga m is 
lie between them and their original home, and none of 
them, till I took some with me, had ever visited it; indeed, 
it was considered tabu to do so, for it is in that direction 
that souls are believed to go at death. The scene was one 
of the most dramatic I have ever witnessed. An enormous 
deputation awaited them below Theriigu Hill, where the 
forefathers of the tribe had once lived. An old man addressed 
them and said, “ Welcome. You are our brethren. We 
are of one stock. We know that you left us long ago; but 
the fields, the rocks, and the trees of our land are still yours 
as well as ours. It is only because you live so far away 
that you cannot use them. Eat with us and drink with us 
now, and when you return to your country go in peace.” 
It is known that it is from Kitagha that the Eastern 
Rengmas left for their present distant home, and the date 
has been given me as sixteen generations ago. But no 
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memory survives of what must have been an eventful 
journey. Tradition has it that the party was led on and on 
by a serow they were hunting, till they came to a wonderful 
site where rice and rice beer came out of the bamboos they 
cut. There they founded a village. The truth probably 
is that a colony moved off to the east, as other colonies had 
moved to the west and south, and were forced on and on 
as the Sernas and Angamis closed behind them, till they came 
to their present land in the Tizu Valley. Nothing is known 
of the route taken 1 and there are no traditions of any 
colonies dropped on the way. There never seem to have 
been more than the present three villages. It is clear that 
their final approach to their present country was from the 
north, for their first recorded settlement was at Liisetu, 
above the present mixed Soma and Angami village of Kutso- 
khunomi on the east bank of the Tizu. Liisetu was named 
after a man whose lower half turned into stone in middle 
age. This stone is said to be still in existence. At Liisetu 
the migrants appear to have split into two parties. One 
party crossed the Tizu and founded a village called Palatsi 
on what is now Khuzami land. They were driven back 
across the Tizu by Angamis, and settled at Chumi, above 
Sahunyu. Chumi was destroyed by raiders from Swemi, 
and the present village of Sahunyu was founded on the 
bank of the Tizu. This was almost certainly not less than 
150 years ago, for Sema tradition relates that the village 
was already in existence when Khiyashe, the great chief 
of the Zumomi clan, extended his power across the Tizu 
six generations ago and founded a village at Khogomi, on 
what is now Lhoshepu land. The story goes that the 
Rengmas of Sahunyu were surprised to see pieces of cut 
bamboo floating down the Tizu from what they thought was 
uninhabited country. Scouts were sent out, and found 
Sernas building a village. A raid was therefore decided on, 
but the Sernas were on the alert and the raiders found them- 

1 There is an old Sema tradition that people who seem to have been 
Rengmas inhabited a village called Luchomi on what is now Khivikhu 
land. The story goes that a party of raiders from this village went mad 
as the result of eating a poisonous herb in the jungle and eame back and 
attacked their own village. 
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selves surrounded. The Rengmas took refuge in trees on 
the river hank in the evening, and the Sernas, who have 
always been rather poor climbers, settled down below to 
wait till morning. It was a dark night, and when the 
Semas heard splashes in the water they thought the Rengmas 
were answering calls of nature, and shouted out in mockery, 
“ Ease yourselves for the last time.” But in the morning 
the trees were empty. The Rengmas had made ropes of 
their body-cloths and had dropped quietly into the river, 
and escaped. Sahunyu is a unique case of a Naga village 
on a river bank, a position chosen so that one flank would 
be protected by the river. There they lived precariously, 
alternately raided and held to tribute by their powerful 
neighbours, till they were taken over and administered. 
Now the inertia of peace is proving far more deadly than 
the risks of war. and malaria threatens to wipe the village 
out in a few years. The other party that split off at Liisetu 
founded a village at Lepuchi, a site just below the highest 
point of the Naga path between Kotisimi and Sahunyu. 
The ground is now pine forest, but the site is still marked by 
ditches and bamboo clumps. Hero there was another split, 
one party going to Lephori by a route of which the details 
are not known, and the other to Lokruchu on Jessami land, 
and thence to Meluri. At the time of the split, it is said, 
those who were to found Lephori carried big baskets which 
swept a wide track through the jungle, and those that were 
to found Meluri small baskets that made only a narrow 
track. The doubters in Lepuchi therefore all followed the 
narrow track, thinking that fewer men had gone that way 
and it would be easier to get a share of land. That is why 
Meluri has always been much bigger than Lephori. Another 
story told in Lephori is that the village was founded by 
Siitato of the Katiri clan and his wife Zcsuehii of the Socheri 
clan. Zesechti evidently wore the breeches (as far as the 
wife of a naked husband can be said to do so), for it was 
she who stuck her iron staff into the ground on the present 
site and said, “ Here must the village he founded.” Because 
it was a woman who did this, the village has always been 
unwarlike, and has never contained more than a hundred 
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houses. This foundation is said to have taken place nine 
generations ago, but the Eastern Rengmas always seem to 
me to be particularly weak in genealogical memory, and it 
is quite common to find men who do not know the names of 
their own grandfathers ! 

Clans 

In enumerating and discussing the Rengma clans, it will 
be necessary to consider those of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas separately, the two groups having parted so long 
ago that no connection between their clan groups is now 
traceable. 

The migrations of the Western Rengmas and the return 
from the Lhotas of a considerable proportion of the tribe 
after what must have been a long separation from the 
parent body make the unravelling of their clan system most 
intricate and difficult. Prolonged and careful inquiries seem 
to show that they fall into the following six exogamous groups. 

Group /. This contains the Khinzonyu and Apungza 
clans, with the Tselanyu (called. Tsilaza in the Northern 
villages), a subclan of the Khinzonyu, the name being 
derived from tsela, a side-shoot of a tree. The Khinzonyu 
elan represents the clan which was the first to break away at 
Kheza-Kenoma. 1 It is chiefly to be found in Tseminyu, 
Sentenyu and Chosinyu villages. The Tselanyu elan has a 
curiously interesting origin. The ancestress was a woman 
of the Khinzonyu clan, and from a union of her and a hairy 
caterpillar the first male ancestor of the subclan was born. 2 
This species of caterpillar has exceedingly poisonous hairs, 
and it is firmly believed to this day that if anyone gets stung 
by inadvertently touching one of these insects, all he has to do 
is to get a member of the Tselanyu clan to spit on the place 
and scratch it and the irritation will instantly cease. This 

1 Soe p. 4. 

2 According to another account she already had a son called Tsela, 
whoso father is unknown, before her liaison with the caterpillar. Naga 
clans are very touchy about any tradition, however old, which seems to 
indicate a disreputable origin, and the story of Tsela was possibly invented 
to soothe the pride of what has long been a most respectable and well-to-do 
subclan. It is most unlikely that anyone would invent a story of a 
scandalous origin. Naga custom exacts very heavy penalties for libel of 
that kind. For the Lhota story of the union of a woman and a hairy 
caterpillar see Lhota Nagas, p, 195. 
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favour is not, however, always easy to obtain, as it is believed 
that any person granting it too often will go blind. 

The Apungza elan in the Northern villages corresponds 
to the Khinzonyu in the Southern. According to the best 
tradition, Apung was a brother of Khinzong, who went 
north via Aongshu, 1 while his brother stayed in the south. 

Group II. This is the largest group, and contains three 
elements, some clans which colonised the Southern Rengma 
country direct, some which split off from them, went north 
to the Lhota country and returned to the south, and some 
which colonised the Northern villages direct. 2 In the 
Southern villages the clans of this group are the Nsenyu, 
Rasenyu, Tsobinyu, Kamphiinyu and Hembinyu, and in 
the Northern villages the Mhatongza, Ivhungroza, Choyi- 
shaza, Makhaza, Khasaza and Onangtangza. The Nsenyu 
clan were the leaders of the main migration to the west 
under Thongsii. The Rasenyu clan split off from them over 
a quarrel about a pig. The Tsobinyu and Kamphiinyu are 
closely allied clans which have been adopted as “ sons ” by 
the Nsenyu clan. One marriage between them has, how¬ 
ever, been known in recent years. The Kamphiinyu clan 
is believed to have come later from the Angami country, 
and must have been adopted by the Tsobinyu clan before 
they were both adopted by the Nsenyu. The Hembinyu 
clan has always travelled with the Kamphiinyu on migra¬ 
tions, and may have been adopted by them in the past. 

The Mhatongza clan is an offshoot of the Nsenyu which 
went north to the Lhota country and adopted the name of 
Mhatong, a more immediate ancestor. 3 The Khungza and 
Choyishaza clans, descended from two brothers, Khungro 
and Choyisha, split off at the same time, about 300 years 
ago, from the Rengmas, but stayed longer in the Lhota 
country. The above three clans are definitely regarded as 
belonging to the same exogamous group, and intermarriage 

1 See p. 6. 2 See pp. 5, 7. 

3 Mhatong must have lived about 300 years ago, since Yanthangsao* 
an interpreter in the Deputy Commissioner’s office at Kohima in 1934. 
was the eleventh in descent from him. Mhatong was born at Tesophenyu, 
but his grandfather, Nongohangpu, lived at Tsoginyu, and his uncle 
Chuge, and his descendants remained in the Lhota country and now form 
part of the Humtsoi clan. 
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is, strictly speaking, forbidden. Three cases of marriage 
between the Khungroza and Mhatongza clans are, however, 
known. The Makhaza clan also migrated with the Mha- 
tongza, and split off from them. The Khasaza and On- 
angtangza represent a third element in the group. They 
were originally linked with the migrants that went west, but, 
led by Kliasa, the ancestor of the first group, formed part 
of the body which founded the Northern villages direct and 
never reached the Lhota country. 1 

Group III. This contains only two clans, Kapchaza and 
Uchongza, living in the Northern villages. They are linked 
clans which left Tsoginyu Avhen it was dispersed, 2 but instead 
of going on into the Lhota country, came back to Teso- 
phenyu. When later the Mhatongza clan returned from the 
Moilang range in the Lhota country, they were protected and 
befriended by the Kapchaza clan. The two clans became 
“ brothers,” and intermarriage is still forbidden between the 
Kapchaza and the Mhatongza and allied clans. TheUchongza 
clan, on the other hand, can marry anywhere outside its group. 

Group IV. This group also contains clans of the Northern 
villages only. They are Thandoza. Shayitza, Zamwaza and 
Khezungza. The Thandoza and Khezungza clans are of 
the same stock, and are believed to represent Rengmas who 
went directly north with Ivhasa’s group 3 ; but the other two 
clans first joined the Sernas when they split off, and went to 
Natsimi and rejoined the Rengmas later, just as certain clans 
in Group II first went to the Lhota country and then returned. 
They were adopted by the Thandoza clan. The Tsilaza 
subclan of Group I cannot intermarry with this group, the 
portion of the clan which went; to the Northern villages 
having apparently been adopted by the Thandoza clan. 

Group V. This includes only two clans of the Southern 
villages, the Sampinyu and Tepinyu. They are regarded 
as closely related, and were among the first colonists of 
Tseminyu. The Theguchunyu (“ animal charm clan ”), 
found only in Therugunyu and Thegwepegedenyu, are a sub¬ 
clan of the Sampinyu. They are said to be descended from a 
man who found in the jungle a magic snare of which the noose 
1 See p. 5. 2 See p. 7. 3 See p. 5. 
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was made from the hair of every kind of animal. To this 
day men of this clan are believed to be expert trappers. 

Group VI. This contains only the important undivided 
Kentennenyu clan. All the other clans of the Southern 
villages are classed as Azonyu, and this clan stands alone. 
It is admittedly of Serna origin, though now entirely Rengma 
in language and custom. It can intermarry with any other 
clan. The traditional story is that the founder was a father¬ 
less Serna boy brought by his mother to Tseminyu. He 
was adopted by Rente of the Tepinyu clan, from whom the 
clan takes its name. The boy’s own name is not known, 
but his son was Kechini. Kechini’s son was killed by a tiger, 
and no names are known for two or three generations till that 
of Ratekhi, between whom and the present generation there 
are seven ancestors whose names are known. The Kenten¬ 
nenyu regard the Shekhelimi clan of Sernas as their brothers. 

In Theriigunyu and Thegwepegedenyu there is a clan 
called Chegenyu. They are not Rengmas, but Angamis. 
They can intermarry with any Rengma clan and belong to 
no Rengma group. 

This multiplicity of clans is obviously not primitive, but 
the result of subdivision and immigration. I have found 
no trace of a threefold division of the tribe such as one might 
expect from the analogy of other tribes , 1 but there are clear 
traces of an old simple division into two. Rengmas them¬ 
selves make the eating or not eating of meat at harvest the 
test. Taking this as a standard, we find that the Nsenyu 
and all 2 other elans in Group II (except the Tsobinyu, 
Kamphiinyu and Hembinyu, which are known to be 
adopted), together with two clans of Group III refrain from 
meat, whereas all the other clans of the other groups eat it 
at harvest. Abstention from meat is regarded as the hall¬ 
mark of descent from Nsenyu stock. 

There are two words for “ mother ” current among both 
the Northern and Southern groups of the Western Rengmas, 
but the significance of this is most difficult to estimate. 
The matter is not as simple as it is held to be by Hr. Hutton 
in his Introduction to The Lhota Nagas (p. xxxi). The use 

1 See Ao Nagas, p. 13; Lhota Nagas, pp. 87, 88. 

2 The Rasenyu clan eat meat now, but this is known to be an innovation. 
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of the two words does not seem connected with any division 
into phratries that can now be recognised. In the Northern 
section all clans now use aza for “ mother ” and ala for 
“ grandmother.” But if a person’s eyes are irritated and 
painful, he will call liis mother apfu and his grandmother 
azakhi , quite regardless of what clan he or she may belong 
to. The rarer term thus seems to have become a mere 
charm. It is said, however, that the terms apfu and azakhi 
were first brought into the tribe by the two clans of Group III, 
the Ivapchaza and Uchongza, and were adopted from them 
by the Mhatongza and allied clans whom they protected. 
Thence the terms spread to the whole Northern group. 
Similarly, there are two words, avyii and apsii, current in 
the Southern group, of which the former is the far commoner. 
A woman of the Tselanyu clan must be addressed by her 
children as apsii and by her grandchildren as agii. If they 
do not do so, their eyes will become inflamed. Except in 
this case there is no connection in the Southern group 
between sore eyes and the word used for “ mother,” or any 
compulsion to use a particular term to a woman of a certain 
clan. Women of the Sampinyu, Tepinyu and Khinzonyu 
clans can, however, be addressed as apsii and agii. Women 
of all other clans are called avyii by their children and ashi 
by their grandchildren. The use of an alternative word for 
mother seems therefore to be specially connected with clan 
Groups I, III and V, all of which were among the clans which 
originally comprised the tribe and never migrated elsewhere. 

The names of the Eastern Rengma clans ( ilcuri) can be 
most conveniently given in tabular form. Eor the three 
villages they are as follows. 


Meluri 

Lephori 
fSocheri \ 

Sahunyu 

Tsori 

-j Yoheri - 
iLokheri j 

Tsori 

Pochori 

Pochori 

Khokhikesari 

Ngugweri 

Ngugweri 

Ngusori 

Nguteri 

Katiri 


Nguri 

Nisuri 


Nguri 
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In each village the first clan, which in Lephori is sub¬ 
divided into three linked clans, is definitely regarded as 
“ different ” from the rest. They call their mothers avo 
instead of aza, and observe somewhat different gennas,” 
—sacrificing no pig before clearing their fields, for instance. 
While there are some clans common to all three villages, 
each has one or more which the others have not. All, except 
the three linked clans of Lephori, are exogamous clans which 
can take wives from any other clan. Marriage within the 
three linked clans is forbidden. The Ngugweri clan in 
Meluri is believed to have migrated there after the other clans 
were already settled. There is no sure tradition of their 
origin. That the Rengmas and Lhotas were originally one 
tribe is certain, and it is hard to resist identifying the Nguri 
clan of the Eastern Rengmas with the Lhota N'guli clan. 1 
It may well be that when the Eastern Rengmas split off there 
were still Rengma and Lhota clans of the same name. 

Among the Eastern Rengmas it is not at all unusual for 
a man to leave his own clan and be adopted by that of his 
mother. Sometimes this is due to a quarrel, or sometimes 
a man’s own father cannot help him to begin the series 
of Feasts of Merit, 2 while his mother’s clan offer to do so. 
There is no ceremony, and no payment is made to the 
adopting clan. For a few generations the man’s descendants 
will not marry into his original clan. This practice 3 is 
almost unknown among the Western Rengmas, who believe 
it would lead to the extinction of the clan abandoned. The 
only case of a change of clan I know of among them occurred 
at Tseminyu. There a woman of the Kentennenyu clan 
married a man of the Sampinyu clan and bore him a son. 
On her husband’s death she married a Tepinyu man, and 
her small son became Tepinyu. 

Appearance 

In cast of feature Rengmas are indistinguishable from 
Lhotas and Sernas. The colour of the skin is light brown, 
turning to darker brown on the parts of the body exposed 
to the sun. The complexion is sallow, and the girls, though 

1 See Lhota Nagas, p. 88. 2 See p. 194. 

3 Both among the Western and Eastern Angamis cases of adoption into 
the mother’s clan occur, but they are very rare. 
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of cheerful countenance, never have the tinge of pink in 
their cheeks one often sees on girls in Angami villages. The 
hair in childhood has a brownish tinge, but turns black 
early in life. Usually it is straight, but wavy, or even 
curly, hair is not uncommon, and marks the Negrito strain 
which undoubtedly exists in the race. 1 The nose is broad 
and the whole appearance slightly Mongolian. The Eastern 
Rengmas exactly resemble the Western parent stock, save 
for a curious look of perennial youth that I have often noticed 
in the men. Individuals who have looked quite young to 
me have turned out on inquiry to be grandfathers of some 
years’ standing. The explanation must be the care which 
is always taken to remove every trace of beard and moustache 
and keep the hair carefully cut. They always look notice¬ 
ably neat. The Western Rengmas, on the other hand, are 
often most untidy about the head, and beards and moustaches 
on elderly men are more common. The Eastern Rengma 
men, save in Lephori, where a cloth is worn round the 
waist with the ends hanging down in front, are careful to 
pluck out all pubic hair. To perform this painful operation 
the fingers are smeared with a sticky sap. No privacy is 
observed and men will sit about in groups chatting while 
they depilate. The hair under the arms is, however, not 
removed, as it is believed that to do so would weaken the 
muscles. With the women the opposite is the case. Since 
a heavy growth of hair under the arms denotes plentiful 
pubic hair, which is disliked, the armpits are plucked clean. 
They do not pluck out their pubic hair as men do, 2 but 
reduce it by the curious method of pressing a piece of 
open-meshed basket against that part and singeing off with 
a burning pine splinter the hairs protruding through. 
Depilation is not a Western Rengma custom. 3 

1 See Hutton, Census of India, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 442 sqq. Tradition 
relates that little jungle folk existed in the North Cachar Hills till com¬ 
paratively recent times, and that all the survivors were herded into a cave 
near Haflong by a Kachari king and burnt alive. Curiously enough, the 
last Negritos in Ceylon are said to have been exterminated in exactly the 
same way (Spittel, Far-Off Things, p. 69). 

2 It is said it would be “ shameful ” if they did. Beyond that no reason 
is given. 

3 The narrow “lengta” {see p. 20) worn in villages of the Northern 
group leaves most of the person exposed, and young men have recently 
taken to shaving their pubic hair. This is strongly disapproved of by the 
old men. 

0 
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The style of hair cut of Eastern Rengma men exactly 
resembles that of Sernas and Lhotas. Below a line running 
round the head just above the level of the tops of the ears 
all hair is shaved close. Down to that line the hair falls 
straight from the crown all round. The Western Rengmas 
shave the head much farther up, leaving a patch of hair 
no bigger than a small skull-cap. They use pieces of broken 
brass as razors, but the Eastern Rengmas use small iron 
razors, which they call alese. To cut the edges of the top- 
knot level the edge of a “ dao ” is put under the hair at 
the right level and the hair cut off against it by tapping 
with a piece of wood. Western Rengmas often use bazaar 
scissors for the purpose, but the Eastern Rengmas still keep 
to the old method. No particular precautions are taken 
to conceal the cuttings, but the Western Rengmas are careful 
not to throw them away near a plant called zyernbo (A) or 
akhushi (B), the leaves of which are intensely irritating to 
the skin. If a hair came in contact with one of these 
leaves the owner would suffer from sores on the head. 

The untidiness of Western Rengma men’s heads is terrible. 
One would think that it was always tabu for them to 
cut their hair. The villages of Tsokonkonyu, Sentenyu, 
Theriigunyu and Thegwepegedenyu are particularly bad. 
In them, after giving any Feast of Merit from the second 
on, no male of the household may cut his hair till the next 
Ngada ceremony. 1 As nearly all such feasts are given 
before the millet-sowing, this means a wait from early spring 
to late autumn without a hair-cut. Other villages only 
prohibit hair-cutting till after the millet is sown, except 
that if a feast is given after the sowing, the prohibition 
extends till harvest. The reason for this tabu is that a 
hair-cut involves a clean shave of the sides and back of the 
head, and this is believed to cause the household stock of 
food to he used up with undue speed. The Eastern Rengmas 
have no prohibitions of any kind. 

Girls in both sections of the tribe are supposed to keep 
their heads shaved till they are betrothed, when the hair 
is allowed to grow long. Nowadays, however, Western 
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Rengma girls are beginning to abandon the old custom of 
keeping the head shaved till the ear ornaments called 
nyeshe (A) or asungkhu (B) are assumed a few months before 
marriage, 1 and to let their hair grow long soon after puberty, 
even if not betrothed. According to Western Rengma 
custom, anyone may shave the head of a little girl, but when 
she has attained puberty it may only be shaved by a man 
of her own clan. Under no circumstances may a man cut 
the hair of a girl he is going to marry. If he does, the food 
in his house will run short. The Eastern Rengmas have 
no such rule, and among them girls’ heads may be shaved 
by anyone. The hair of adult women is sometimes loosely 
tied on the nape of the neck, and sometimes allowed to 
hang down on the shoulders. The combs (phekii , A; 
hapi, B; ahipu or alalcri, C) are very simple. The teeth 
of the combs used by Western Rengmas of both sexes and 
by Eastern Rengma women are thin pieces of bamboo about 
six inches long, held apart and in position by two wooden 
spacers in such a way that either end of the instrument can 
be used. The comb used by Eastern Rengma men is unlike 
any other Xaga comb I know. The top of a piece of cane 
about nine inches long is split, and cross-pieces of bamboo 
are inserted and hound with cotton to keep them firm and 
apart. The result is a comb with a long handle. 

When very busy in their fields Rengmas do not wash 
at all, and when the jungle has just been burnt they are as 
black as ink. Even when times are slack ablutions are 
not over-frequent. Yet they have their own substitutes 
for soap. The most popular, and one used by all sections 
of the tribe, is the berries of a tree called ngyu bing (A), 
atongpya (B) or alchokiya (C). The Western Rengmas also 
use the shredded bark of a tree called penyu (A) or ameyi (B). 
For washing clothes the shredded root of the sword-bean 
(khungyung, A; akhiyung , B ; akkozyok, C) is used. 2 The 
Southern section of the Western Rengmas also use the 
shredded bark of a tree they call tarhu for washing clothes. 

Tattooing is not practised. 

1 See p. 34. 

2 The Lliotas use the beans, but not the root, as soap (see Lhota Nagas, 
p. 83). 
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Dress 

The dress of the Rengmas has changed in comparatively 
recent years. Probably it is not so very long since the men 
throughout the tribe were entirely naked save for a body- 
cloth, as those of the Eastern Rengmas are to this day. 
Of the women the string of beads notv worn round the waist 
under the skirt was probably the sole garment. Certain it 
is, if a very definite tradition is to be believed, that among 
the Western Rengmas, up to two generations ago, both 
sexes went naked till about the time of marriage. 1 It is 
curious that one finds no similar tradition among the Lhotas, 
Avho are so closely allied with them and with whom they 
migrated so long. 

In the old days, about the time of marriage, a man would 
put on a “ lengta ” of the Sema pattern (nya tong, A ; khilkhe 
old man’s covering—B). This consists of a band of 
dark blue cloth about four inches broad with a thin red 
stripe, rolled and tied round the waist, and hanging down 
in a flap twelve inches long in front. Nowadays it is con¬ 
fined to the Kotsenyu group of villages. A man who has 
killed a tiger is allowed to have three circles of cowries 
(“ tiger’s eyes ”) down each side of the outer flap. The 
Mikir Hills Rengmas have taken to “ dhotis ” and plains¬ 
men’s dress, and in Chosinyu Angami dress is worn. In 
the Tseminyu group and often in Tesophenyu a strip of 
blue muslin (pechenyu nya , A ; mpoza azi —“ male covering ” 
—B) is tied to a belt behind and. brought between the legs 
and over it to form a flap in front. This is of quite recent 
origin, and is directly due to the mockery of Gurkhali 
settlers, now happily expelled. No one has a filthier mind 
than the Gurkhali, and no one is more ready to draw atten¬ 
tion to what he considers indecency in others. I was once 
asked if I would close a main Naga path running past the 
outpost at Wakcliing in the Konyak country on the ground 
that the sepoys’ wives felt embarrassed when they saw 
naked Konyaks. I refused, and suggested they should look 
the other way. It is considered unlucky for a boy to put on 

1 In very early days both men and women probably went naked 
throughout life. See the folk-tale of the Finding of Cotton, p. 273. 
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a “ lengta ” for the first time in the evening. His father or 
elder brother puts it on him for the first time in the morning. 

Among the Eastern, or Naked, Rengmas the men are 
ordinarily dressed as their name suggests, save in Lephori, 
where a strip of cloth ( ashitso ) is worn in the day only tied 
round the waist so that the two ends hang down in front. 
In the other villages of the group body-cloths are worn 
for warmth and in the presence of strangers, but no man 
has the least objection to walking and sitting about in the 
village stark naked. At dances, however, a strip of white 
cloth is invariably worn with one end hanging down in front 
and one behind. The ends are often embroidered in red. 

Men’s body-cloths (pi, A; atsil, B and C) are of various 
patterns, and their differences are important as being 
indicative of the status and prowess of the wearer. Those 
of the Western and Eastern Rengmas differ widely. Among 
the former the cloth which a man wears who has given no 
Feasts of Merit and has never taken a head is called rhikho 
(A) or hekho (B). It is white, with four narrow black bands. 
This is worn by young and old alike, the only difference 
being that a boy will wear one of two or three bands, 
according to his size. If once he has put on a cloth with 
the full number of four bands he may never, even for a 
moment, again wear one with a lesser number. Another 
cloth for which no ceremonies are required is called pi 
mlmng (A) or moyet tsu (B). This is regarded as essentially 
a young man’s cloth. It is dark blue with a very broad 
white median band embroidered with a thin zigzag pattern 
in red at the edges. Beyond these two clothes two are 
permitted to givers of Feasts of Merit. The first is called 
zonyu pi (A) or alung tsu or Kethi tsil (B), and is the cloth 
which the ordinary well-to-do man wears. Curiously 
enough, though its name means “ stone cloth,” it is worn 
by men who have not yet attained to the great Feast of 
Merit marked by the setting up of monoliths. It resembles 
closely a cloth worn by rich men in the neighbouring Serna 
villages. It is dark blue with four narrow red bands at the 
top and bottom and four broader white median bands. 
The top median band may or may not be embroidered with 
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a zigzag pattern in red. This cloth can be assumed after 
the Kethi Feast of Merit. To perforin the very expensive 
stone-dragging ceremony entitles a man of the Northern 
villages to wear a cloth called akha haiya. This, which is 
very rarely seen, is exactly like the “ stone-cloth,” save that 
the two middle median bands are embroidered with a 
lozenge pattern in red. 

To perform the head-taking ceremony entitles a Western 
Rengma to wear a cloth exactly like the young man’s cloth 
(pi mhung, A; moyet tsli, B), save that the white median 
band is replaced by one, or nowadays sometimes two, bands 
elaborately painted in black. This cloth is called arrhi hit pi 
(“ enemies’ teeth cloth”) (A) or anikezu tsli (“sap-painted 
cloth ”) (B). The upper, and usually the sole, band is 
identical with the band on the cloth called rukhvsu by the 
Lhotas, 1 who obtain their bands from the Rengmas, The 
pattern on this band is traditional, and is regarded as 
representing decapitated men interspersed with the men 
who have taken their heads. These bands used to be made 
in both Tseminyu and Tesophenyu, but the old craftsman 
in the former village is dead, and no one has arisen to take 
his place, the work being regarded in some vague way as 
derogatory. In Tesophenyu, on the other hand, the tra¬ 
dition is vigorously alive, and one Achukha is striking out 
on a line of his own and introducing a second band. On a 
cloth which I obtained in 1931 the lower band by him 
was decorated as follows, taking the objects from left to 
right : a warrior’s tail, tiger’s eyes, a cow elephant, a bull 
elephant, tiger’s eyes, a tiger, a domestic mithan, a wild 
mithan, tiger’s eyes, a bear, a sambhur, tiger’s eyes, a 
warrior’s “ tail,” “ a very bad man whose head has been 
cut off,” and, underneath, a python swallowing a barking 
cleer. On another cloth I have seen a pictorial record of 
the rescue of a man from a tiger by the wearer. 

The Eastern Rengmas have their own series of body- 
cloths entirely distinct from that of the Western Rengmas, 
from whom they probably parted before the tribe knew how 
to weave. A man’s first, cloth in Meluri is white. It is 
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called aluiho if it is entirely white and khamherii tsli if the 
seams are stitched with red and blue. In Lephori an 
unmarried boy may wear a cloth (nizet tsli) with two 
narrow bands of red and blue, but he must discard this for 
a white cloth (atsii mli) on marriage, only assuming it again 
after he has taken a head. In Sahunyu a young man may 
wear a cloth called khorokhi tsu, which is white with three 
very narrow red and blue bands and an edging top and 
bottom of red, white and blue. The giving of the first 
Feast of Merit entitles a man to wear a cloth called kachi tsii 
bought from the Kalyo-Kengyu villages to the east, which is 
dark blue with pairs of narrow grey bands, and ornamented 
with small spots of red clog’s hair. A man who has given 
the full series of Feasts of Merit wears a handsome cloth 
(lupu tsu) bought in Manipur, and reminiscent of Tangkhul 
Naga cloths. It is red with broad dark blue bands edged 
with white lightly embroidered in red. Two small red- 
and-white tassels are attached to the middle of the cloth. 
The head-taker’s cloth (ami tsu) is dark blue, with a narrow 
white band every tw r o inches and a red band one inch broad 
every third band. Two of the white bands near the middle 
are embroidered with a simple pattern in blue and red. 
Here again the Sahunyu cloth differs, being simply their 
boys’ cloth [nizet tsu) with the addition of a red edging at 
the top and bottom. 

The Western Rengma woman wears a skirt, an underskirt, 
a body-cloth, and sometimes an additional breast-cloth. 
Dr. Brown, 1 writing when the Rengma country was in 
process of being annexed, describes the women of Tseminyu 
thus, not without a little Victorian unction. “ Women are 
seen to-day in passing through the village of Themakedima 
\i.e. Tseminyu]. They are dressed similarly to the Angami 
Naga women; but scarcely wear their clothes so modestly : 
the common striped cotton sheet is used as a skirt from the 
waist downwards. The usual loose sheet is over the upper 
part of the body, which they do not seem so careful in covering 
as the Angamis, the breast being frequently left quite bare. 

1 Report of the Exploration of the Angami Naga Country, pp. 25, 2fi 
(Shillong Assam Secretariat Press, 1874). 
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The hair is parted in the middle, and gathered over the ears 
behind with a loose knot, resting on the nape of the neck.” 

A Rengma girl is first clad in nothing, and later in a string 
of beads. Some time before the first signs of puberty appear 
she assumes a narrow skirt about eighteen inches deep 
{nya tasingil, A; umenyi ukhukowa, B). the top third of 
which is grey and the bottom two-thirds dark blue with very 
narrow red bands. This must be put on for the first time 
in the morning. At the first sign of puberty she wears an 
outer skirt {nya, A; kekhalong, B), which is lengthened as 
she gets older. It is twenty-two to twenty-six inches deep, 
and is worn tightly bound round the waist. It is dark blue 
with very thin red lines and a white median band five inches 
broad in the middle. If the husband of the wearer has 
done the mi than sacrifice, the edges of the white band are 
embroidered in red. The Eastern Rengma woman wears 
only a single skirt {konyu meni). It is far narrower than that 
of the Western Rengma woman, varying from eleven to 
sixteen inches in depth, and is worn loosely tucked into the 
waist-string in front, so that it droops down over the 
buttocks, rather after the fashion of that of a. Konyak 
woman. The chief ornamentation is down the middle line 
of the buttocks, reminding one somewhat of the Biete Kuki 
pattern. Skirts of Eastern Rengma women indicate very 
clearly the Feasts of Merit given by their wearers’ husbands. 
That of the wife of a man who has given no Feast of Merit 
is white with a blue border at the bottom, very narrow red 
and blue bands, and a strip of red embroidery down the 
posterior middle line. Of that of the wife of a man who has 
advanced to the At salt feast the top six inches are white 
and the bottom six inches dark blue. There are narrow 
red lines on a dark-blue ground in the centre and the usual 
embroidery behind. When a man has given the full series 
of Feasts of Merit red and blue lines embellish the white at 
the top of his wife’s skirt and there are lines of white stitches 
between the lines of red in the centre portion. This is an 
exact tally, each line of white stitches indicating one head 
of cattle killed at the final feast. In Sahunyu the lines 
in the middle are rather nearer together than in Meluri, 
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and there is more posterior embroidery. The skirt which 
proclaims the completion of the Feasts of Merit is called 
Icille meni. When carrying water women wear triangular 
skirt protectors ( ashilshe) of bamboo spathe on the buttocks 
to keep their clothes dry. As often as not an Eastern 
Rengma woman will wear no skirt at all, merely slipping 
her body-cloth down and tucking it in round her waist. 
Even this, I am told, is often discarded in the house when 
only the family are present, and she will sit about completely 
naked. Unlike the Ao girl, who only lets her cloth fall 
aside and uncover her breasts when in the presence of other 
women or of men whom she knows intimately and are not 
of her phratry, the Rengma woman, save in the presence of 
complete strangers of whom she is suspicious, has no objec¬ 
tion to leaving the upper part of her body bare. In most 
villages nothing is worn above the waist when working in 
the fields, but the staring eyes of Gurkhalis in the past have 
caused women in Tseminyu, and to a loss extent in Teso- 
phenyu, to wear a square of blue bazaar muslin ( sudung , A ; 
Ichttkhongsha, B) crossed over the body and tied on each 
shoulder. Over this a body-cloth is worn, usually plain 
dark blue, or resembling the man’s cloth called rhikho or 
hekho, save that each black band must have a line of white 
thread down the middle, since only men may wear solid 
bands. These cloths arc also often worn as outer skirts. 
But on high days and holidays girls and rvomen who can 
afford them wear dark blue cloths decorated with lines of 
cowries and cowries sewn in fours to represent stars. These 
are called “ cowrie-sewn cloths ” (tesii kelcha pi, A; a ho ha 
tsil, B). Wives and daughters of men who have done the 
mithan sacrifice in the series of Feasts of Merit wear a cloth 
edged top and bottom with cowries and ornamented with 
two lines of cowries, with circles of cowries between them 
aboixt four inches in diameter, representing tigers’ eyes. 
There is often a whorl of red dog’s hair in the middle of each 
circle, and the wing cases of iridescent beetles (Chrysochroa 
bivittata ) may ornament the edges of the cloth. This cloth 
is called khaho. A, or atemye anyo kezekiwa, B. Eastern 
Rengma women wear a white body cloth. 
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In wet weather all Rengmas wear rain-shields on their 
backs. The Western Rengmas often buy theirs from their 
Angami or Lhota neighbours, but the old pattern, which is 
still largely worn, consists merely of interlaced palm leaves 
and is called zembo hyo (A) or akhiishi owa (B). This is the 
only pattern permissible at the rain-making ceremony. 1 
The Eastern Rengmas buy all their rain-shields from the 
Angamis and call them eniwa. In addition, they wear a 
rain-hat ( alowe ) which they make themselves. It is made of 
pandanus leaves between two layers of open bamboo basket- 
work, and is conical in shape, with a short peak in front and 
a long peak projecting over the nape of the neck behind. 

Ornaments 

Like the Lhota, and in contrast with the Ao and Serna, 
the Rengma is no great lover of ornaments. A couple of 
strings of beads, and ivory armlets if he possesses them, are 
enough for every day. Nevertheless, he has plenty he can 
put on when full dress is to be worn. Here again customs 
have changed in recent years. The suppression of head¬ 
hunting has made the winning of a warrior’s insignia difficult, 
but sooner than let the use of goodly ornaments die out the 
rules have been relaxed among the Western Rengmas, and 
money will now buy many rights that in former times only 
the bringing home of an enemy’s head could earn. The 
pressure has come from the young men, who have really 
taken the law into their own hands, and the old men have 
never ceased to disapprove. The Eastern Rengmas have 
been administered so short a time that they have not yet 
fully appreciated the effect that the Pax Britannica is 
bound to have on their customs, and still adhere to their old 
rules. It is therefore convenient to describe separately the 
ornaments of the two groups and the rights of wearing them. 

Among the Western Rengmas the bear’s-hair wig 
( tegwemvu, A; temilhhu, B) used to be worn only by a man 
who had done the head-taking genna. Now, however, any 
man can wear it. It is precisely the same as that worn by 
other Naga tribes. Only a warrior, however, can add to it 

1 See p. 89. 
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hornbill feathers (gu nyong, A; aoiva arm, B). These are 
always three in number, and are held in place by little 
bamboo supports (gu nyong hong , A; apiki, B) loosely 
inserted, into the quill, so that the feathers turn in the wind. 
In the old days raw hide helmets (ntse, A; ahhuhe, B) orna¬ 
mented in front with a pair of horns cut from a hornbill’s 
beak and fringed with red goat’s hair and black human hair 
used to be worn, but they are now obsolete, and the only 
one I have ever seen is kept as an heirloom in Thegwepe- 
gedenyu. Large tufts of cotton wool are never worn in 
the ears as by Semas, Lhotas and Aos. At most a man 
will wear a small tuft low down on the edge of the helix. 
Large brass rings (y anyth mveng, A; atsonzu shanyuwa, B) 
used to be worn in the lobe of the ear, but nowadays only 
one or two old men keep up the custom. Yet they are 
considered a traditional part of the male outfit, and most 
households own a pair, which is included among the male 
ornaments with which a ceremony is performed on the night 
before a Feast of Merit. 1 The commonest ear ornaments 
are small spirals of brass from which a red tassel dangles 
(- niyeng, A; athangyi, B), worn in the lobe. A man who has 
taken a head may wear long scarlet goat’s-hair ear orna¬ 
ments of the Angami pattern (■ rnpeng gerdshu, A; aumngthayi, 
B). The most popular flower for the ear is a wild white 
scented lily, known as toghu tughotung (“ crow’s shell beads ”), 
A, or asha’a (“shell beads”) B. Beads (til, A; ayong , B) 
vary greatly according to the taste of the wearer. Most 
men wear a rather tight bead collar (hhomitu, A; asu- 
hhehhong , B), besides one or more longer strings. Usually 
one of the sets of two or three strings ( tuhhering , A ; aiyamshi 
heni hechi, B) has a piece of conch-shell at the back. Cylin¬ 
drical conch-shell beads are also popular. To all shell 
ornaments certain tabus are attached. A man who has 
bought absolutely new ones remains in the village for a day, 
and. no one going to the fields will visit his house. Further, 
in the Southern group the whole village observes one day’s 
“ genna ” in March, called tuchong held gld held hennu 
(“ shell bead polishing metal armlet polishing genna ”) for 

1 See p. J 83. 
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all the shell beads and ornaments in the village. No cere¬ 
mony is performed, but if this “ gen na ” is not observed 
the ears of rice will be white and empty. Among the 
Eastern Rengmas no “ genna ” of the whole village is 
observed, but a man buying new beads between sowing 
and harvest gets the seller to place them on the floor, and 
does not pick them up till night. If he touches them 
before dark he must keep away from his fields next day. 
The valuable yellow beads known in Assamese as “ deo 
moni ” ( tttpung , A; mezetsil, B) are not very common. 
Boars’ tushes (nyu Tiu, A; asatsu ha, B) are worn only by 
youths. Necklaces made of the seeds of the wild banana 
(ichongkwe or lewenshu, A meninga khamuiva- —“ light leaves ” 
—B) are sometimes worn by both men and women, and 
women sometimes use them as waist-bands, into which they 
tuck their inner skirts. But they are not nearly as common 
as they are among the Lhotas, and, except for a few strings 
made at Theriigunyu, are all bought from Angamis, who in 
turn get them from the Zemi (Kacha) Nagas. The standard 
length of a string in trade is the height of an average man’s 
forehead above the ground. In full dress a man who has 
taken a head may wear on his chest the curious ornament 
known as " enemy’s teeth ” (arrhi hii, A ; ayi ha, B). This is 
of the Lhota pattern, 1 a narrow slat of wood with cowries 
representing the teeth, interwoven red cane and yellow 
orchid, skin in the middle representing the open mouth, and 
a tuft of red goat’s hair at either end representing the blood 
pouring from the lips. The human-hair tails worn are of 
the Serna pattern, and are often bought from that tribe. 
The straight tail ( lchingrung , A; am Jehu, B) can be worn 
by any man. To win the right to wear the long curved tail 
{gu chete khi, A ; achangtha ’sil khu, B) a man must either do 
the head-taking “genna” or perform the full series of Feasts 
of Merit. The Tseminyu name means “ mithan horn tail,” 
and recalls the original simple receptacle for “ panjis,” but 
the elaborate double pattern, in the making of which crafts¬ 
men in Tesophenyu specialise, is more popular than it is 
among other tribes. The tail, of either pattern, is suspended 

1 See Lhota Nagas, p. 14. 
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sometimes from one baldrick ( khirha , A; asil khuli, B), or 
sometimes from two crossed over the chest. This ornament 
is one of the very few which the Rengmas have not borrowed 
without modification from their neighbours. It is white, 
about four inches broad, with a zigzag pattern in red em¬ 
broidered on it. When the wearer has taken a head a fringe 
of red hair six to eight inches deep is added to the bottom 
edge. The result is something between the Serna and the 
Angami ornament. Cowrie aprons (nya kekha, A; azi 
kekheyi, B) of either the large Serna pattern or the small, 
old-fashioned Lliota 1 pattern are worn with full dress. 
A man who has got first spear at a tiger-killing has three 
small circles of cowries (“ tiger’s eyes ”) on the black cloth 
at the top of his apron. Gauntlets (veng khavu , A; akwang 
khekong , B), which as a rule are of the Serna pattern, though 
old Lhota fringeless gauntlets are sometimes seen, are still 
only worn by men who have done the head-taking “ genna.” 
Leggings (pha keping, A; achll keye, B) are bought from 
Angamis, and can be worn by anyone. 

So far I have dealt with ornaments which will be familiar 
to readers of former monographs in this series. Those of 
the Eastern Rengmas will, many of them, be novel; for 
they come from the hitherto undescribed. Kalyo-Kengyu 
tribe to the east. This tribe makes ornaments for the 
inhabitants of an immense area, and if their country is ever 
administered their arts and crafts will well repay study. 
The rights to ornaments are very clearly defined among the 
Eastern Rengmas, and most of those described below can 
only be worn by a man who has either taken a head or helped 
to burn a hostile village. So keen are the young men to 
win these ornaments, and so hard are they to gain now, 
that Meluri village recently asked as a special favour that 
they might be allowed to supply free any coolies I may want 
for a punitive expedition in future, in the hope that they 
may be in at a death or a burning. In time they will have 
to relax their rules, as all administered tribes tend to do, 
but they have not done so yet. 

The bear’s-hair fillet ( awuno) is of the Serna pattern, but 

1 S«pi Tjhnin. T\fn.aa,ft n. 14-. 
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the Eastern Rengmas differ from all other Nagas w i th 
whom I am acquainted in never wearing hornbill feathers 
(arochi kene) in it. Instead one for each head taken is stuck 
in the face of the shield. When dancing, men invariably 
wear a narrow fillet ( asuni ) of freshly split bamboo tied so 
that the two ends stick out in front of the head like horns. 
The contrast with the black hair of the wearer is very 
effective. In full dress a tall red hat ( akhurhi ) of red cane 
ornamented with orchid skin, with thin strips of horn 
projecting from each side, is worn. These hats are imported 
from the Kalyo-Kengyu country, and often have a tall crest 
of red goat’s hair over the crown. They are identical with 
those called arrmiram khurong by the Aos. 1 Boars’ tushes 
(asiichi aha) are very rarely seen, and can only be worn as 
a necklace by a man who has taken a head. Another neck 
ornament which is confined to warriors is called mikha, 
and is peculiar in that it consists of tiger’s canine teeth, 
things which if, is tabu for most Nagas even to touch, 
except when taking an oath. Hence a man who obtains 
one must observe five days’ “ genna ” before he can put it 
on. The two teeth, separated by a short bar of bamboo 
running through them and embellished with brass spirals at 
the ends, hang on the chest from a long string round the 
neck. The string often has short lengths of brass twisted 
round it, and is attached at either end to a single boar’s 
tush, which lies on the curve of the back of the neck. A 
very fine ornament called rogivezo, of Tangkhul make, used 
to be worn in Lephori by men who had taken heads. The 
only specimen I have seen consists of a necklet one and a 
half inches deep, of red cane ornamented with cowries and 
yellow orchid skin. From each side of the join in front 
there hangs over the breast a broad pendant a foot long of 
alternate bands of red and white porcupine quills, ending 
in a fringe of cowries. Rich men wear very broad bead 
necklaces (azolcha) of the Eastern Angami pattern. Conch- 
shell beads (sanatsu) are also sometimes worn. The ordinary 
necklace, which anyone can wear, consists of several strings 
of red heads ( techizo or khame.ru azo ) which are traded through 
1 See Ao Nagas, p. 44. 
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from Kohima bazaar or brought by Angami pedlars. Rich 
men occasionally wear necklaces of old beads { anivu) of a 
peculiar yellowish-green shade. No additions to the existing 
stock are ever obtained now, but there is no tradition that 
the beads were brought with the Eastern Rengmas on their 
migration from the west. On the other hand, it is said 
that up till fairly recently they came by trade from village 
to village through the Angami country. The Western 
Rengmas set great store by these, and I will deal with them 
more fully when I come to describe their women’s orna¬ 
ments. A popular necklace with young bucks on festival 
days is a narrow collar of a double band of interwoven red 
cane and yellow orchid skin. ( arozi ). Tufts of red hair are 
set to lie opposite ways in each of the two bands, so that 
they stick out in all directions. The helix of the ear is not 
pierced to take wads of cotton wool such as the Sernas and 
Lhotas wear, and at most a small tuft is worn in the lobe, 
and that only rarely. Usually a man’s only ear ornaments 
are a few small brass rings ( anaril ) in the edge of the helix 
and the lobe. These rings used to be large, and it is said 
that small ones came to be worn because they are less likely 
to catch in the jungle. Only men wear flowers in their 
ears ; it is not considered proper for women to do so. Red 
is the favourite colour and “ bachelor’s buttons ” ( pochitorr ), 
canna ( zuwatorr ), hibiscus ( nuwitorr ) and cockscomb ( atorr 
Jchukhusowa —“ bending flower ”) are specially grown for 
the purpose. In the summer a wild white lily (shanila ) is 
also sometimes worn. When in full dress a small circle of 
cotton and red hair (anakha) is often hung round the ear. 
This can be worn by anyone who has been on a raid, whether 
it was successful or not. A warrior who lias taken a head, 
however, may wear suspended from the lobe of each ear a 
long ornament of hair vvdiich is practically identical with 
that worn by the Konyaks far to the north, and resembles 
nothing in between. If they are made of hair from the 
head of an enemy they are called ashe, and if of goat’s hair 
ctrochi. The top of the ornament is a little cone of alternate 
bands of red and black hair, and from this long hair hangs 
down, often to the wearer’s shoulder. When goat’s hair 
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is used it is usually dyed red. In these days of enforced 
peace a man who lias had no chance of taking a head will 
sometimes wear these ornaments with strands of red wool 
instead of hair. They are not “the real thing,” but they 
look better than nothing. Heavy brass bracelets (asave or 
ashapo) can be worn by anyone. The gauntlets {alee Iceru) 
which a warrior wears in full dress are obtained from Kalyo- 
Kengyu villages to the north-east, and are entirely unlike those 
made by the Sernas and Lhotas. They are about six inches 
long, of red cane with an interwoven pattern in natural 
cane, and slit half-way down so that they can be easily slipped 
on and laced in to fit close to the wrist. Brass armlets 
( sateru ) can be worn by anyone, but ivory armlets ( aruhha), 
which are uncommon, can only be worn by a man who has 
taken a head, with the curious exception that even if he has 
not shown his valour in this way a man may wear them if 
he has done so from boyhood. The reason for this curious 
relaxation must be that these ornaments are too valuable to 
discard, and a son would not willingly give up a pair inherited 
from his father. Those I have seen are very thin, as were 
all ivory arrnlet-s tvhen ivory was very scarce and the hills 
had not been opened up to allow supplies to come in by 
trade. The only tail (ashe Ichu ) I have seen worn is of the 
straight Sema pattern. If a man has taken one head he 
wears one baldrick {arori), and two if he has taken more 
than one head, The baldriek is very broad, and is of white 
cotton ornamented with a lozenge pattern in red and blue. 
I have never seen one with a hair fringe. The tail is in¬ 
variably worn over the right hip, and never at the back, as 
in other tribes. If two baldricks are worn, the one over the 
right shoulder is not attached to the tail at all, but to the 
“ dao ” belt over the left hip. 1 A warrior in full dress wears 
an apron (ashile). This also comes from the north-east, 
and is identical with the full-dress apron worn by the 
Changs, who obtained their pattern from the same source. 
It is not just a sheet of cowries, as is the Sema apron, but is 

1 The Konyaks, who still carry the old horn tail, alaj wear an ornament 
on the hip which resembles a tail, but serves no practical purpose at all. 
This may have originated from tho wearing of a decorated and somewhat 
impracticable tail on the hip. 
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a flap of cloth some ten inches long and five inches broad, 
with a line of cowries down the centre and small circles 
down each side. In the middle is hung a brass disc ( achi ) 
six inches in diameter, with a boss in the middle pierced to 
take a tuft of red hair. The wearing of these discs is very 
characteristic of the tribes to the east of our frontier. I 
have never seen a new one, and am doubtful whether they 
are still made. The apron is suspended from the narrow 
cotton belt ( sekhili) to which the wooden “ dao ” holder is 
attached. Finally, the leggings (achi Jceru) are of the close- 
fitting type made by the Kalyo-Kengyu and worn by them 
and the Changs. They are about eleven inches long, and 
slit to half-way up on the inside to admit the foot. The 
top half is red cane with a light zigzag pattern in natural 
cane, and the lower half is natural cane. The work is very 
fine, and the result amazingly soft and pliable. In Lephori 
men occasionally wear cane rings ( areso ), either of natural 
colour or dyed black, below the knee. They say the custom 
was adopted from the Tangkhuls, but is dying out. Only 
a few rings are worn at a time . 1 

Compared with the men the women are but little adorned. 
Beads (til, A; ayong, B; arho, C) are worn round the neck, 
Eastern Rengma women being particularly fond of a disc of 
conch-shell ( akholchyu or asakril) on the breast. Most rich 
Western Rengma women own big necklaces ( turho , A; 
ayonghe, B) of Angami pattern, but they are not often worn 
except at festivals and at harvest, when fine clothes and 
ornaments must be worn to win the favour of the spirits of 
the crops. From each side of the neck fall ten or a dozen 
strings of carnelian beads (tilzi, A; anyamphuyi, B) with a 
conch-shell bead (tuchong, A; samadi, B) at the top and 
bottom of each string. Spacers (tilcha, A ; ayong kechechong, 
B) of cow bone, ornamented with a simple incised pattern, 
keep the strings apart and make them lie flat. At the 
bottom, and joining the two lots of carnelian beads, are 
sixteen to twenty strings of small “ deo moni ” ( tutsera , A; 

1 The Western Angamis often wear an enormous number of cane rings 
below the knee. They say they are a great protection in case of a fall on 
rocky ground. 

O 
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avuwang, B), also held in position by a spacer. Dark blue 
beads are usually strung next to the white spacers and 
conch-shell beads to show them up. Two flat conch-shells 
(tilghotung, A; chekhetung, B) lie on each side of the neck, and 
a big conch-shell ( mechung , A ; ashanu, B) at the back, with a 
wooden peg inside it to push it out and display it well. An 
Eastern Rengma woman’s best necklace is a long double 
string ( kuchipu) of conch-shell beads reaching to the waist. 
Eastern Rengma women do not pierce the helix of the ear, 
but Western Rengma girls who are rich enough to wear 
cowrie-embroidered cloths do, wearing there a small tnft of 
cotton wool. In theory this hole is meant to take a single 
valuable bead later in life, but in fact this is very rarely 
worn. In the lobe of the ear small bead and feather orna¬ 
ments are worn. Western Rengma women when young 
often wear a loop of beads reaching from the lobe of one 
ear round the back of the neck to the lobe of the other 
ear. This is called tilchongyi (A) or alatangi 1 (B). Another 
ornament is a string of beads hanging from the lobe of each 
ear with a white disc at the end called nyeshe (A) or 
asungkhil (B). This is not put on till a few months before 
marriage. In Eastern Rengma villages a girl wears till 
marriage, when it is discarded, a white bone disc ( cmasil ), 
for which a white button is often substituted nowadays, 
hung from each lobe. After marriage a small cylinder of 
white pith ( achesu ) is worn in the hole in the lobe of the 
ear instead. Women, like men, wear two or three small 
brass rings through a hole at the edge of the helix. Women 
of the southern group of Western Rengmas used to wear 
hanging; from their ears small brass discs ( semvu ), about two 
inches in diameter, decorated with incised concentric circles. 
What is probably the only surviving pair is preserved in 
Tseminyu, but rough bamboo models always form part of 
the ornaments put under the bed at Feasts of Merit, 2 
White metal armlets (ghi, A; akhwe, B; akin, C) are worn 
above the elbow. Bracelets {going, A ; akhwesa, B ; akhisa, 
C) of the same metal are also worn. 

1 Once the string of these beads breaks after marriage they must be 
discarded. They cannot be restrung. 2 See p. 183. 
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A string of these beads is the only garment in childhood, 
and may once have been so throughout life. This theory is 
supported by the Eastern Rengma custom of wearing similar 
strings of dark blue beads ( atsupri ) round the waist outside 
the only skirt. This string is expanded in the case of women 
whose husbands have given the full series of Feasts of Merit 
into a broad girdle falling over the hips, as one might expect 
if it were once the only covering of an elderly woman. In 
shape this girdle (also called atsupri) resembles that of 
Sema women 1 and is similarly worn over the skirt. A 
girdle of like shape is also found in the Southern Konyak 
villages, where the skirt plays a very minor part. 

The wife of a man who has given the feast called AJcezu 
Iceza, in addition to the atsupri belt, wears round her waist 
a string of cowries called akezu kerithu. 

Weapons 

The offensive weapons of the Rengmas are the same as 
those of all other Naga tribes—-namely, the dao ” (nze, A; 
o mu, B ; anyu, C). the spear (mi, A; apui, B ; apfe, C), and 
the crossbow ( tholevu, A ; ala, B ; tsokrela, C). In the old 
days fighting-clubs ( thing , A; atazu, B), heavy pieces of 
wood about thirty inches long, were used by Western 
Rengmas both to ward off “ dao ’’ blows and to crack the 
enemy’s skull if possible. The Eastern Rengmas have no 
knowledge of the weapon, and I rescued from inevitable 
destruction in Tesophenyu and sent to the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford what was probably the last specimen 
owned by the Western Rengmas. All Nagas have a vague 
memory of a time when iron was unobtainable, and in those 
old days the war-club must have been their chief weapon. 
With that instinct that prompts man to continue to use for 
ceremonial purposes articles which are otherwise obsolete, 
the Zemi Nagas still make three small model clubs when- 
taking the omens for war. These are hung from three 
strings over an egg, in which, after proper incantations, the 
results of the raid can be foreseen. This was done as recently 
as March 1932, when under the instigation of the sorceress 

1 Vide Sema Nagas, p. 17. 
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By far the most interesting woman’s ornament is the 
string of ancient beads which a well-to-do Western Rengma 
girl wears round her waist over her inner skirt and inside 
her outer. 1 The beads are called khong-pm (A) or atsongko 
(B), and are cylindrical, highly polished, with a slightly pitted 
surface, and yellowish green in colour. Only a limited 
number of strings are in existence, and there is no means of 
replenishing the supply. Various stories are told of their 
origin. Some say they used to be dug up on the site of 
the original Rengma village on Theriigu Hill. Another 
belief is that they were, and could be now, washed from 
the gravel of the Khorigri stream. The trouble is that no 
one knows where this stream is ! It is supposed to be one 
of the many jungle streams near Tsoginyu, the village of 
the great hero Vyembi. 2 This site, which is near the recent 
Sema colony of Rangazumi, some thirteen miles north-west 
of Theriigu, was abandoned long ago, and with the in¬ 
habitants departed the secret of the River of Beads. A 
string of these beads is usually priced at one cow, and is 
of a standard length. This is measured as follows. The 
string is put round the back of the head and pulled forward 
in line with the forehead. There must be the distance of a 
span from thumb to little finger between the forehead and 
the front extremity of the extended beads. Every girl 
aspires to own one string, or even two, in which case she 
will wear the second string as a necklace. No one who 
does not possess a string may wear cotton wool in her ears 
or a cloth ornamented with cowries. It would be “ great 
shame ” if she did. The beads descend from mother to 
daughter, and if a girl brings a string with her as dowry, 
her marriage price is accordingly higher. 3 

1 See p. 23. These are the beads which the Eastern Rengmas call 
anivu, and which the men occasionally wear as necklaces. 

2 See p. 7. 

3 Mr. Lucas of Cairo and Mr. Beck, the acknowledged English expert 
on ancient beads, have kindly examined both some of these green beads 
and some of the reddish ones worn by men. They report they are of glass, 
imperfectly fused and of a peculiar kind, very similar to Saxon glass. 
The red beads are coloured with cuprous oxide and the yellow with ferric 
oxide. Ancient glass beads, which seem to be very similar, are also found 
in South Sumatra. There, too, they are searched for in river-beds (Van 
der Hoop, Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra, pp. 133, 139). 
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Gaidiliu the village of Hangrum made an attack on a post 
of the 3rd Assam Rifles, with results disastrous to themselves. 

The “ dao ” is the constant companion of the Naga. 
Without it he could not fell jungle to sow his crops, build 
his house, cut up animals for meat or deal with his enemies, 
human and animal. That of the Western Rengmas is of 
the Lhota type 1 and large numbers are made in Tseminyu. 
Though they buy a few “ daos ” from the Angamis 3 the 
Eastern Rengmas still ordinarily use either the old-fashioned 
axe-shaped “ dao 55 ( tsilchenyu) or the long all-metal “ dao ” 
(Mezurr anyu Jcesuwa —“long Serna dao ”). Both these are 
obtained from the tribes to the north and east of them. 
Though the Western Rengmas no longer use the axe-shaped 
“ dao,” they remember the days when they did so, and call 
it Kharo nze (A) or Kharo ’nu (B). They relate that the 
first example was obtained from Sernas by a man called 
Kharo. Later a brisk barter was carried on, the Sernas, 
who could not weave, receiving cloths in exchange for 
“ daos ” which the Rengmas could not otherwise obtain. 
It is of this “ dao,” long obsolete among them, that the 
Aos prize old specimens so highly. 3 The Western Rengmas 
know also of the all-metal “ dao,” and call it nze belong 
—“ long dao ”—(A), or Mire ’nu —Chang dao ”—(B), but 
do not seem ever to have used it. 4 The Rengmas seem to 
have no ancestral “ daos,” such as the Lhotas set such store 
by. 5 The “ dao ” is carried over the buttocks in a holder 
(nze yonglcu , A; alechii, B ; asekhi, C), which is suspended 
round the waist by a narrow cotton belt ( yongkilril , A; 
alechuli, B ; sekhili, C). The Western Rengma holder, like 
that of the Lhotas, Sernas and Aos, is a block of wood with 
a slit through it. Neither of the Eastern Rengmas’ types 
of “ dao ” could be comfortably carried in this way. Their 
holder is a thin block of close-grained wood some nine inches 
long by six inches broad. A portion of sufficient breadth 

1 See Lhota Nagas, p. 15, 

3 They call the Angami “ daos ” Saha ’nyu —“ Sahibs’ daos ”—because 
they could not obtain them till Government brought peace and opened 
up trade. 

3 See Ao Nagas, p. 60. 

1 See illustration of ailaghi facing p. 22 of Serna Nayas. 

5 See Lhota Nagas, p. 16. 
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and width to take the blade of the “ dao ” is cut away from 
the top three-quarters of the block, and thin bamboo slats or 
small plates of bone cut from buffaloes’ ribs are fixed across 
from edge to edge to hold the weapon loosely in place. A 
small whetstone is often hung on the side of the carrier. 

The wood of the sago palm ( Caryota urens) is one of the 
hardest known to Nagas, and is much valued for making into 
spear-shafts. Indeed, tradition still remembers the days 
when iron was so scarce and valuable that sharpened sticks 
of this wood had to serve as spears for all except the rich. 
And very effective they are said to have been. Nowadays, 
however, the Tseminyu smiths are among the most expert 
spear-makers in the hills, and their products are traded over 
a very large area. The blade is about twenty-two inches 
long, leaf-shaped, with a cross-piece two-thirds down, a 
short way below which it broadens out into a socket about 
fifteen inches long to take the shaft. 1 At the bottom of 
the shaft is an iron butt twelve inches long. The Western 
Rengmas own a number of specially large blades of this 
type. They are never hafted and, being used only for 
marriage prices, are called theni mi —“ wife’s spear ”—A, 
or apui men —“ spear price -B. 3 A very popular spear 
is a type with a very thin, beautifully made, leaf-shaped 
blade, obtained from the Kalyo-Kengyu villages on the 
slopes of Saramatti. Naturally the Eastern Rengmas, who 
call it satapfe, obtain supplies more readily, but the Western 
Rengmas get it through the Sernas, 3 and call it teso mi (A), 
or Iceshangsha’pui (B), the latter name meaning “ spare 
spear,” for a raider going out armed with two spears used 
to keep one of this type to the last for use in an emex-gency. 
A third type of spear, unknown to the Eastern Rengmas, 
has from one to three long, upward-curving barbs on each 
side. These can only be carried by slayers of men or tigers, 
and are called mi sanasu (A) or alcwohang TceJiasi ’pui —- 
“ disembowelling spear —(B). 4 In spite of the name, they 

1 See illustration facing p. 20 of Sema Nayas, 

2 See p. 207. 

3 A rather short-bladed specimen is shown as No. 1 in the illustration 
facing p. 20 of Serna Nayas. 

4 See the illustration facing p. 34 of Angami Nagas for a spear of this 
tvrin with an exceul.iooa.1 number of barbs. 
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are so heavy and clumsy that I doubt if they were ever used 
in war. They might have been used for thrusting when 
defending a village, but never for throwing. 1 Of decorated 
shafts there are two types. One [zil whe—“ fringed shaft ”} 
(A), Sang pi kehang—“ Lungithang binding ” (B). a she *pfe 
or arru the~ iC fringed shaft ” (C) is bound with red goat’s 
hair from the top to three-quarters down the shaft, save for 
a space left in the middle for the hand. At the bottom of 
the binding is a deep fringe of red hair. The name “ Lungi¬ 
thang binding ” was given to this pattern because the first 
one ever seen by the Western Rengmas was got from a 
Lungithang man who was killed on a raid. They now obtain 
them from Natsimi. These spears are more squat in appear¬ 
ance and have a shorter fringe than those used by the 
Eastern Rengmas, who obtain theirs from the north-east. 2 
On the other type of spear the red binding extends wily some 
twelve inches from the top of the shaft. The names (Nzong 
zil ketye —“ Rengma wound shaft A, Moza kepern — 
“ Tseminyu made ”—B, and Lozaru the —“ Lazare 3 shaft ” 
—C) indicate where these spears are made or obtained. 4 
An Eastern Rengma may only carry a decorated spear if 
he has taken a head or helped to burn a hostile village. 
Any Western Rengma who can afford one can carry one, 
but a man who has got first or second spear at a tiger hunt 
is entitled to have five narrow black rings on the binding of 
his shaft. Other spears get one black ring. An obsolete 
type of spear ( klmnahe, A and B) used to exist in Western 
Rengma villages. Of this the large, leaf-shaped blade is very 
thin, and nine inches long by four inches broad. The only 
known specimen belongs to a man in Thegwepegedenyu, who 
believes that if he parted with it his line would die out. 

The crossbow is almost obsolete, and has become little 

1 Certainly enormous spears are flourished by Naga de-fenders. I have 
one from the Zemi village of Pelekima the blade of which measures no less 
than forty inches in length and three and a half inches across at the broadest 
part. The mere flashing of this colossal weapon is said to have turned 
back a party of raiders on a famous occasion. 

- See illustration facing p. 34 of Angami Nagas. No. 8 is the Natsimi 
type and No. 7 the north-eastern type. 

3 Lazare is a Southern Sangtam village north of Meluri. 

4 A shaft of this type is shown as No. 10 in the illustration referred to 
in the footnote above. 
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more than a toy. It was never much used in war, and now 
an occasional monkey is all that ever falls to it. It exactly 
resembles the pattern used by other Yaga tribes. 1 The 
arrows (tho, A; alachu, B; atsokre, C) are of bamboo, with 
the tips hardened by burning. They are feathered with 
small pieces of bamboo spathe. The Eastern Rengmas 
occasionally use arrows with barbed iron tips. Some of 
these they make themselves, but they prefer those made 
at the Sangtam villages of Akhegwo and Yisi. The use of 
poison is unknown. It is noticeable that the words for 
“ arrow ” and “ panji ” (tho, A; akhosu, B and C) are the 
same in the Tseminyu language, doubtless because they are 
both merely sharpened bamboo spikes. In the old days of 
war, the Rengmas, like other Naga tribes, stuck “ panjis ” 
thickly in the ground all round their villages to make the 
approach of enemies more difficult, and when themselves 
retreating after a raid planted them in their path as they 
went in order to hamper the pursuit. 

The chief defence of the Rengma is his shield (gi, A; 
atsonghe, B ; achohu, C). That of the Western Rengmas is 
of buffalo hide, and is about four and a half feet long, two 
feet broad at the top and one and a half feet broad at 
the bottom. Bamboo wicker-work shields are also used. 
The Eastern Rengma shield is of wicker work and very long 
and narrow, being about forty-five inches long, fourteen 
inches broad at the top, and ten inches broad at the bottom. 
The dancing-shield of a warrior of this section of the tribe 
is decorated all o ver with tufts of red hair. A long strip of 
bearskin runs down the middle, enlarging into a circle at 
the top, with eyes, nose and mouth cut out to represent the 
head of an enemy. One hornbill feather for each head taken 
is stuck in the face of the shield—the only use to which 
hornbill feathers are ever put by Eastern Rengmas, who, 
unlike most tribes, never wear them on the head. 2 

Particularly interesting is the rawhide body armour 
which used to he worn by the Western Rengmas. Probably 

1 See Sem,a Nagas, pp. 21 sq., and illustration facing p. 24. Dr. Hutton 
is mistaken in his footnote to p. xxvii of Lhota Nagas. Both Aos and 
Rengmas have the crossbow, though they rarely use it. 

2 Angamis who had taken heads also used to put hornbill feathers on 
their shields (A. J. M. Mills, Report on the Province of Assam, p. cxlii). 
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the use of such armour was once common in this area, 1 but 
for some reason it has become obsolete nowadays as a prac¬ 
tical article of defence, and only survives as ornaments in 
the red cane hats, leggings and wristlets, and the broad 
cowrie belts of the Changs and other eastern tribes. Though 
the Eastern Rengmas wear the ornamental leggings and 
wristlets in full dress, they have no memory of the armour. 
A full set consists of a helmet ( perung, A ; ayi whang —“ head 
cover —B), a broad piece of hide (gang kheking, A; apfu 
Mekong —“ stomach coverer —B) laced round the body 
and covering the abdomen and lower chest, a pair of arm- 
guards ( beng Meking, A; akwang Mekong —-“forearm 
coverers ”—B) of hide covering the forearms from the 
wrist up, and greaves (no name, A; amezong Mekong —“ leg 
coverers ”—B) extending from the ankle to the middle of 
the calf. The helmet was made of the skin of a bull’s hump, 
and old ones are often to be seen hanging up in houses. 
Village fires, rats, dogs and mischievous children have, how¬ 
ever, destroyed all but one of the sets of body-armour. 

Women carry no weapons, unless the long, thin iron 
staff ( meriketsu ) used by well-to-do Eastern Rengma women 
can be so called. 2 Certainly a jab from one would be very 
unpleasant. The Western Rengmas call them songratong (A), 
or a-yitsu aketsu (B). Their smiths make them for sale, but 
they do not use them. 

Character 

At this point in the monograph a paragraph on the 
character of the tribe is supposed to find a place. No part 
of the book is more difficult to write, for I know so many 
individuals, all differing one from the other, that it is hard 
to say that this or that trait is typical of the race. Rengmas 
are full of contradictions. They are dour and yet often 
wildly excited, bitter haters and firm friends, brave and 
yet liable to panic, sometimes sexually strict and sometimes 
loose. Rengmas do not readily make friends with strangers, 
but when they have done so the friendship lasts. To the 

1 Dr. Hutton obtained a Thado Kuki set and sent it to the Pitt-Bivers 
Museum. The Konyaks are known to have used it in the past, though 
no set is to be found, now. 

2 A staff of this type is numbered 13 in the illustration facing p. 34 of 
Angami Nagas, 
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official who has to deal with their disputes the most striking 
characteristic of the Western It eng mas is the noise and 
excitement to which the smallest squabble gives rise. Each 
side, backed by all friends and relations, tries to shout the 
other down, no one making the slightest effort to hear what 
anyone else has to say. A man, even if he is obviously in 
the wrong, will jump and shriek and argue for hours, and 
flatly refuse to come to any settlement. I have seen men 
so excited in quarrels as to be quite literally mad for the 
time being. Only when voices are dulled with hoarseness 
can the elderly men make themselves heard. Even so a 
settlement is often not brought about without reference to 
an official, no one in any village having any real authority. 
These remarks do not apply to the Eastern Rengmas. They 
are far from Kohima, and it is very rarely that cases are 
brought to the Deputy Commissioner. They are so recently 
administered that the microbe of litigation has not yet 
infected them, and disputes are settled in the villages, 
though doubtless not without a good deal of shouting. 

Fierce though the quarrels are between individuals, they 
are nothing to those between villages. The hatred of 
Tseminyu and Tesophenyu for each other, for instance, is 
literally undying. In quarrels between them neither will 
admit that the other has the slightest right on its side. 
The very sight of a Tseminyu man irritates a Tesophenyu 
man, and vice versa, and for some years there have been 
orders forbidding men from one village to visit the other, so 
great is the danger of an unprovoked attack on a small party. 

Men who will face elephant and tiger as Rengmas do, 1 
and who in the past have raided boldly to get heads, are 
no cowards. Their staunchness, too, was proved in France, 
where men who had volunteered to face the utterly unknown 
served well in the Labour Corps. Yet they often give way 
to panic. They were no more ready than any other Nag us 
to fight to the death in their own wars, and I have seen a 
village reduced to a state of absolute terror by one foul- 
mouthed woman who claimed magic powers. 

The standard of sexual morality varies in a most curious 


1 See p. 95. 
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way from village to village. Among the Eastern Rengmas 
it is fairly high after marriage, though I have been shown 
with pride the emblems of successful intrigues on the funeral 
monument of a local Casanova. Before marriage, however, 
girls habitually admit lovers to their sleeping-platforms. 
This is not tabu, though the girl’s parents demand a fine if 
they find out. Indeed, it is considered the natural and 
sporting thing to do for a boy to take the risk and spend 
the night with his girl. Curiously enough, no case seems to 
be known of a girl becoming pregnant through one of these 
intrigues. The Eastern Rengmas hold that even between 
adults one sexual act cannot cause pregnancy, 1 while between 
the young so many would be required that there would not 
be time for them before marriage ! Both among the Eastern 
and Western Rengmas the vice of prostitution for gain is 
absolutely unknown, but in the latter group sexual morality, 
though strict in some villages, is very lax in others. Every¬ 
where laxity is at its height during the season of sowing. 
The reason given is that more liquor is drunk then, but it is 
more probably true that there is an almost unconscious 
belief that the union of the sexes will in some way make 
the fields fertile. 2 The strictest villages among the Western 
Rengmas are those of the southern group. In some of these 
it is rare for a girl to have a lover even before marriage, 
and a fine is exacted for fornication. This used to be one 
cow and two spears, and is now Rs. 1G. With this meat is 
bought, which must be entirely consumed outside the village 
by the very poorest people, the village being “ genua ” for 
that day. Though girls do not have lovers in these villages, 
they have their admirers, as is only natural. A girl calls 
her admirer logiva ponyu, and he calls her logwa, lenyu. 
These terms mean only “ companion when going to the 
fields,” but they denote that, even if the girl does not allow 
the man every privilege, she allows him some that prudes 

1 Cf. Hutton, Serna Nagas, p. 183. 

2 Tlie Konyak village of Wakching provides the best example I know 
of the belief that the sexual act is beneficial to the food supply. There 
rich men arrange for young men to screen off little sleeping-places on the 
verandahs of their granaries and bring girls there for the night. The 
arrangement is with individuals, and any young man who so desires will 
have a granary verandah allotted to him for the purpose. 
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might frown at. In the northern group the corresponding 
terms are azijmzya and aziwata. These have the same 
literal meaning, hut a very different implication. In some 
villages the unmarried men, not content with spending the 
early part of the night with their loves, are now even begin¬ 
ning to sleep all night on the girls’ platforms, 1 a prac¬ 
tice which is, strictly speaking, tabu. Relations after 
marriage vary as they do before. There are definite signs 
of an old custom by which a married woman, provided she 
agreed, was at the disposal of all the clansmen of her hus¬ 
band. Probably nowhere would a man attempt to punish 
a,brother or near relation for adultery with his wife, but in 
the northern group the privileges is more widely exercised, 
and to demand a fine from anyone of the clan for this 
offence would be regarded, possibly, as understandable, but 
certainly indicative of personal dislike, and I have never 
heard of any fine being paid. 2 

The Kengmas live in the past and the present, and share 
with all other Naga tribes an absolute inability to foresee 
the future. For so long has each generation lived as its 
fathers did that the tribe seems unable to grasp change. 
A tendency is never noticed and provided for; a change 
comes as a shock and surprise when it is too late. For 
instance, the older men hate and abominate the changes 
being rapidly wrought by the American Baptist Mission, 
but they never made any attempt rightly or wrongly to 
counter the new teaching, and can now only impotently 
bemoan it. Failure to foresee implies failure to adjust, 
and herein lies the tragedy for the Rengmas of this changing 
age. New culture must inevitably impinge on them, and 
that it should destroy them is painful to those who love 
them. For lovable they are, for all their faults. They 
are cheerful and the best of friends to those they like, and 
so highly strung and sensitive that a quick word over-night 
will bring tears of remorse in the morning. 

1 Soe p, 02. 

2 Cf. Lhota N a gas, p. 101. The Lhotas similarly condone adultery by a 
fellow clansman. In one case I knew a man habitually and openly 
committed adultery with his sister-in-law, but the aggrieved husband flatly 
refused to demand a fine. Instead he gave his wife to his brother and 
married another. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE 
The Village and its Defences 

The last village founded by Rengmas in the Naga Hills 
was Nishinyu, and that was by Western Rengmas seven 
generations ago. The Eastern Rengmas have entirely for¬ 
gotten the appropriate ceremonies, and the Western Rengmas 
remember them only as a tradition handed down by old 
men. Two essentials were required—the site had to be 
easily defensible, and it had to have on it a tree suitable 
for use as a head-tree. Such a site having been found, a 
party of men of more than one clan, carrying shields, pro¬ 
ceeded to it with a dog to drive away evil spirits, a cock 
and a boar for sacrifice, and some water from the spring 
of the parent village. This water had to be stolen at 
night, for the old village would object, lest “ virtue ” be 
taken with it . 1 On arrival at the site omens were; taken 
with slips of wood after the Lhota manner 2 to decide 
w’hich clan should provide the man to perform the founda¬ 
tion ceremony. The boar and cock were then sacrificed, a 
male sacrifice being essential, for a female sacrifice would 
bring weakness in war. At the sacrifice the man chosen to 
be founder pretends to see the village already established 
and populous and utters the following prophecy, “ This is 
an auspicious place for sacrifice. Many men sacrifice here. 
There are many boys here. There are many girls here. 
Many children are playing with tops . 3 Many children are 
playing with sword-beans . 4 Many people are having a tug- 
of-war.” 5 He then offers ten pieces of meat to spirits on 
his right, nine pieces to spirits on his left, a portion for 

1 For a similar theft of water see Lhota Nagas, pp. 6, 126. 

2 See Lhota Nagas, p. 46. 3 See p. 123. 

4 See p. 123. 5 Soe p. 121. 
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tigers, that they may not harm the cattle, a portion to the 
spirit of wild animals, that it bring game, and a portion 
for domestic animals. As he offers the meat he calls down 
a blessing on the new village, and prays that countless men 
may live there and that they may sacrifice mithan, kill 
game, and bring home the heads of their enemies. This 
done, all fall to on the rest of the meat. The spot where 
the sacrifice took place is common ground for ever. The 
water from the old village is poured into the spring of the 
new village, and the men at once begin to clear the site 
and build houses. As soon as possible magic stones 1 are 
found and buried under the head-tree. 

There are only twelve villages of the Western Rengmas, 
all, except Choshinyu, on spurs of Therfigu Hill . 2 They 
fall into two language groups, which I have for convenience 
called the Tseminyu or Southern group and the Tesophenyu 
or Northern group, after the two biggest villages, though 
the latter is of mixed origin and contains some “ khels ” 3 
that speak the one language and some that speak the other. 
In the Tseminyu group there are the following villages :—- 

1. Tseminyu (257 houses ), 4 called after Tsemi, the tradi¬ 
tional founder. 

2 . Nishinyu (8 houses), “ the new village.” This is the 
latest colony from Tseminyu. Tradition gives the following 
reason for its failure to increase. At a tug-of-war a man 
cut the creeper. This was tabu, and the people dwindled. 
A would-be benefactor thought they would increase if 
sexually stimulated, and with that end in view buried the 
organs of a male and female goat in the path. But all 
who stepped over them lost all sense of morality, and 
adultery became rampant. This led to so many quarrels 
that the already diminished village split up and parties 
went off to the other villages. 

1 See pp. 231 sqq. 

2 Just as the Aos (see Ao Nagns, p. 4) divide their country up by 
ranges, so the Western Rengmas divide theirs into the Inner Hills ( Ziihi, A, 
A’a, B), east of the Nro River, and the Outer Hills ( Ziichong, A, Achela, B) 
west of that river. The latter now includes only Choshinyu in the Haga 
Hills District, but covers all the Mikir Hills Rengma villages. 

3 A “ khel ” is a division of a villago. See p. 55. 

4 The strength of the villages is given as it stood in 1933. 
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3. Sentenyu (55 houses), called after the founder, Senten. 

4. Theriigunyu (89 houses), called after Theriigu Hill. 

5. Thegwepegedenyu (74 houses), “ the place where the 
bear’s head was hung on the tree.” An old man is said to 
have refused a present of a bear’s head and to have hung 
it on a tree. 

6 . Phesinyu (125 houses), “ new village.” 

7. Tsokonkonyu (22 houses), “ the village of rattling 
( konlcon) stones ( tso ),” so called because part of the approach 
to it from the east is covered with loose slabs of stone 
which rattle when walked on. Many of the village customs 
are of Angami origin. 

8 . Choshinyu (27 houses), called after the founder Choshi. 
The village has almost become Angami. 

In the Tesophenyu group there are :— 

1. Tesophenyu (377 houses), called, some say, after the 
teso bird, or, others say, after a large black ant also called teso. 

2. Kitagha (118 houses), a name of which no derivation 
is known. 

3. Kotsenyu (178 houses), a name of which no derivation 
is known. 

4. Kotsephesinyu or Kotsenishinyu (52 houses), “ new 
Kotsenyu.” 

There are only three Eastern Rengma villages—Meluri 
(273 houses), Lephori (85 houses) and Sahunyu (41 houses), 
all on the hills bordering the lower Tizu. The derivation 
of none of the names is known. 

An ideal site for a village is a flat-topped spur from which 
the ground falls away steeply at the sides. No villages are 
now fortified, but in the old days a stranger approaching 
along the ridge would have had to pass under tall trees in 
which were little houses. These were occupied by sentries, 
who kept a large stock of heavy stones to throw down on 
attackers. Beyond the trees was a deep ditch, full of 
“ panjis ” 1 and crossed by a single plank quickly remov¬ 
able in times of danger. Beyond that, in Western Rengma 
villages, was a heavy wooden gate ornamented with carved 
human heads and flanked by stone walls. Along the sides 

1 See p. 40. 
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of the village, where the fall was steep, were grown dense 
hedges of a thorny creeper, and everywhere the ground 
was covered with “ panjis.” The thorny creeper still flour¬ 
ishes as of old, but the stone walls are falling in ruin, and 
not a single gate remains. Tseminyu are talking of making 
one once more, to shut at great ceremonies, as it is believed 
that the leaving of the entrances open on such days has 
allowed evil influences to enter and bring bad luck to the 
village. The Eastern Rengmas have never built stone walls, 
relying on bamboo palisading and timber stockades which 
can only be entered up a notched log. 

Village Surroundings 

The paths up from the fields in the valleys are often 
shaded, with oak trees to keep the afternoon sun off the 
workers toiling up the steep slopes after the day’s work. 
All round the village is a deep belt of trees carefully reserved 
for wood. Every yard of it is privately owned, and in it 
are pollarded oaks and aiders for firewood and a few walnuts 
and other straight-growing trees that are useful for posts 
and beams. Within this belt is another one of scrub and 
low jungle, which serves as the village latrine, separate 
portions being allotted to men and women. Pigs keep it 
clean, and there is never any objectionable smell. Within 
it again are the granaries, so placed to escape the disaster 
of a village fire. In Western Rengma villages there is 
usually scrub again between the granaries and the line of 
the village fence, the few insignificant gardens they have 
being immediately behind the houses. The Eastern Reng¬ 
mas, on the other hand, surround their villages, wherever 
the land is fairly level, with a broad belt of gardens con¬ 
taining garlic and a few vegetables, all carefully fenced to 
keep pigs out, with narrow paths left between the fences 
to give access to the granaries beyond. Theirs are the only 
Naga villages I know that one approaches by paths twisting 
and turning at right angles, according as the garden plots 
lie, with a stout bamboo fence on either hand. The gardens 
are not entered by gates, which a careless man might easily 
leave open to the ever-foraging pigs, but by stiles ingeniously 
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made by bending bamboos over the top of the fence and 
sticking their ends in the ground, a few cross bamboos 
serving as precarious steps. 

The “ Morung ” 

It is an undoubted fact that among the Naga tribes that 
build “ morungs ” the state of those buildings in a village 
gives a sure indication of the state of the village itself. 
Decaying “ morungs ” mean a decaying village, and well- 
used, well-kept “ morungs ” a vigorous community. It is 
in the “ morung ” that the old men tell of the great deeds 
of the past, and the coming generation is taught to carry 
on the old traditions in the future. When the past is no 
longer gloried in and the future seems dark and uncertain, 
the “ morungs ” fall into decay. This is why in the two 
small, fever-stricken Eastern Rengma villages of Sahunyu 
and Lephori there are no “ morungs,” while the powerful 
village of Meluri builds fine ones. This, too, is why there 
are signs of neglect of the “ morungs ” in the Western 
Rengma villages. The conservatives sigh and vaguely 
blame the American Baptist Mission. The Mission, it is 
true, forbid Baptist boys to use the “ morungs,” on the 
ground that they are heathen institutions—meaning, it 
would seem, by “ heathen ” dating from before the days of 
Baptist propaganda. But there are still villages with no 
converts. What the Rengma who blames the Mission really 
means is that he sees an enormously powerful organisation, 
backed by what seem to him limitless funds, attacking his 
beliefs year after year without ceasing, and gradually winning 
converts and getting a footing in stronghold after stronghold 
of his faith. Resistance seems hopeless, and he feels that 
when he is dead his own children may reject and scoff at 
the traditions and customs he has taught them so carefully. 
A great depression comes over him, and effort seems hardly 
worth while. 

In forbidding their converts to use the “ morung ” and 
in undermining it as an institution the Mission are taking a 
very dangerous step, from which they would assuredly have 
shrunk if they had considered the psychological aspect of 

E 
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the matter. A boy goes to the “ morung ” when he is very 
small—as soon, that is to say, as he “ feels shame ” at 
sleeping in the same room as his parents. It is in the 
“ morung ” that he fags for other boys and is taught his 
duties in life and generally hammered into shape. This 
means that the “ morung ” tends to take the place of his 
father as a disciplinarian. This is most important, for it 
is from a son’s feelings towards his father as disciplinarian 
that one of the great stresses of the family complex arises. 1 
Looking back over the thousands of Naga disputes that have 
been brought before me in the course of my service, it 
certainly seems to me that violent quarrels between fathers 
and sons are more frequent in tribes which have no “ mo- 
rungs.” In the Serna tribe they are disastrously common 
and, as the son grows up, a feeling of rivalry towards his 
father is very apt to develop. Among the Angamis serious 
quarrels are not common, but a son is apt to resent any 
form of discipline, which, in truth, an Angami father rarely 
tries to exercise. In the Ao tribe, where the “morungs ” 
play an important part, quarrels between fathers and sons 
are rare. 

The “ morungs ” ( rensi, A ; azugkii, B ; awikhu, C), of which 
each “ khel ” possesses one or, rarely, two, are the finest 
and most- ornate buildings in a Rengma village. Among the 
Western Rengmas a low, round roof is carried forward over 
the front porch, as in rich men’s houses, and the porch 
itself is often supported on posts. Under the eaves are 
hung little bunches of thin bamboo slats and pieces of 
bamboo spathe cut into a swallow-tail form that swing and 
tinkle pleasantly in the breeze. The centre post in front, 
and sometimes the two side posts, are elaborately carved. 
At the bottom of the centre post there is a mithan’s head in 
high relief, and above it carvings of human heads and 
conventionalised “ tails.” Behind this porch is a single 
room, used as a dormitory and sitting-place, with bamboo 
benches down the sides. An average size for a building 
would be 50 feet long by 12 feet broad. The huge grass 
tassels hanging from the eaves of an Eastern Rengma 

1 Gf MoUTinwolri Sen* si.vtrJ Pctiwjj.C'/iVivi Stn.mn.rt£> -QcciT/')/ r\n 19_ A.A. onrl ft? 
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££ morung ” and the herring-bone pattern on the side posts 
remind one strongly of Konyak decoration. The buildings 
differ greatly in appearance from those of the Western 
Rengmas. They are broader than they are long, 20 feet 
broad by 15 feet long being an average measurement, and 
long, carved weather-boards are extended up over the porch 
till they cross like the “ house horns ” of Angami houses. 1 
The carving on the centre post, varies in different “ mo- 
rungs.” A common motif is pairs of highly conventionalised 
hornbills facing one another, with a band of simple pattern 
dividing each group of pairs. Side-posts are not always 
carved. When they are the design is simple. 



MORUNG : WESTERN RENGMAS. 


The “ morung ” fulfils a variety of functions. It is a 
club far more strictly preserved from feminine intrusion 
than any club in England—for were not waitresses admitted 
into many famous “ houses ” during the War ? No case 
has ever been known of a woman entering a Rengma 
“ morung.” There the men sit and gossip and tell stories 
on “ genna ” days. The old men are primed with drink, 
and by their discourses keep alive the traditions of the 
village. In the old days warriors invariably kept their 
shields, spears and “ daos ” in the “ morung,” but now' 
that there is no fear of sudden raids they are kept in the 
houses. A “ morung ” is also a sanctuary. No criminal, 
whether of that village or a fugitive from another, can be 
touched while in a “ morung.” Even did a man commit 
murder, the avengers, in the fury of the moment, cannot 

1 Soft A n.nami Naaas. illustration facine T>. 51. 
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pursue him into a “ morung.” The men of the " khel ” 
to which the “ morung ” belongs must protect him at all 
costs till the case against him has been discussed and calm 
action decided on. Xor may any crime be committed in a 
“ morung.” Property can be left lying about in one with 
absolute safety, for to steal is tabu. Any stranger, too, 
entering a “ morung ” must be treated politely, and can on 
no account be refused a night’s shelter. High words and 
abuse are forbidden. But the most important function is 
that of a sleeping-place for the boys of the “ khel.” A boy 
enters the “ morung ” when he is six or seven years of age 
and sleeps there till he marries and sets up house on his 
own. He can select any vacant sleeping-place he likes, and 
once he lias taken it he cannot be turned out by any boy, 
however senior. All small boys, have to fetch and carry 
and “ fag ” for the older boys, but the son of a newcomer 
io the village must be treated with special consideration, 
and can never be abused or struck. But among the boys 
of the village there is a certain amount of rough play, and 
a bumptious or obnoxious youngster is taught his place 
exactly as he is in an English Public School. He may sit 
down in the dark and find stinging leaves have been pul 
ready for him. Or a more elaborate punishment may be 
inflicted which many a mother in England would not 
approve of for her darling. A plank is laid like a see-saw 
over a log. One end is weighted down with a wooden 
pillow. The boy has to jump on the other end and the 
wooden pillow flics up and hits him on the back of the 
neck. 

It is as shameful for girls as it is for boys to sleep with 
their parents when they reach years of understanding. 
Corresponding to “ morungs ” for boys there are therefore 
dormitories for girls (katsii nyii, A; aowekeye, B; ushi, C), 
from the age of six or seven till they are married. These 
are in the front rooms of one or two houses in each “ khel.” 
In the Tseniinyu group of the Western Bcngmas and among 
the Eastern Rengmas the girls’ sleeping-platform is high up 
under the roof. To get up to it a girl climbs a notched log, 
and, once there, is safe from male importunities. Even a 
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married woman may not climb on to one, and for a man to 
do so is absolutely tabu. Even the pounding-table below 
may not be used by lovers at night . 1 They must go else¬ 
where. In the Tesophenyu group, on the other hand, the 
girls’ platform is conveniently near the ground, and ad¬ 
mittedly young men are allowed to sit on it. Nothing is 
said as to how late at night they are allowed to stay, and 
rumour has it that they often sleep there. Certain it is 
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that the platforms are not strict sanctuaries for the chaste, 
and this is what one would expect from the curious contrast 
in sexual morality between the Southern and Northern 
villages of the Western Rengmas . 2 

There are no fixed periods at which “ morungs ” have to 
be rebuilt; it is done whenever the state of the building 
demands it. Naturally the demolition of a building which 

1 It is forbidden to commit the sexual act on a pounding-table in any 
house. To do so would cause the food supply to fail. 

2 See p. 411. 
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shelters the sacred stones 1 and which plays a part in so 
many ceremonies is fraught with spiritual danger. To 
special people the duty is therefore assigned of pulling off 
the first handfuls of thatch. In the Tseminyu group of 
the Western Rengmas it is the duty of the Tegwo Jcebogu , 2 
who uses a long bamboo, being careful not to touch the 
thatch with his hands. In the Tesophenyu group it is done 
by two boys of the “ morung,” who must belong to different 
clans and all of whose parents must be alive. They may 
eat only meat on the morning of that day, and must sleep 
side by side in the repaired “ morung ” that night. If the 
main post is renewed in villages of the Tesophenyu group, 
the oldest man of the “ khel ” digs up and washes the 
sacred stones buried at its base and lays them aside in a 
place of safety. The ordinary ceremonies are done which 
take place at the periodic inspections of the stones, 3 
and they are reburied when the new post is in position. 
Every household in the “ khel,” however poor, brings a 
small offering of meat, ginger, salt and rice beer, and lays 
it wrapped in leaves at the foot of the post, where it is 
left for pigs and dogs to eat. The day ends with a feast 
for which all preparations have been made beforehand. 
The old man and the two boys who began the demolition 
eat first, and then the general company of men and boys 
falls to. No women are allowed to be present, and the 
drinking and story-telling go on far into the night. In the 
Tseminyu group it is the Tegwo kebogii who moves and washes 
the sacred stones. He then has a further ceremony to per¬ 
form. He lays out in front of the main post a row of leaves, 
and on each places a scrap of the meat prepared for the 
feast, calling out as he does so the name of some warrior in 
an enemy village and saying, “ This is your portion. Eat 
it and die.” The tribes are taken in order from the north— 
Lhotas, Rengmas, Sernas and Angamis. The leaves are 
then tied up round the scraps of meat and all are put in a 
basket and hung up in the “ morung.” If rats eat the 
scraps soon it means that heads will be got. It is lucky, 
too, if hornets come to the offerings that day; enemies’ 

1 See pp. 231, 232. 2 Seep. 141. 3 See pp. 175, 178. 
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heads will be brought to the village and much game will be 
killed. No special effort is made to get heads or game after 
a “ morung ” has been rebuilt. The Eastern Rengma cere¬ 
monies are far simpler. All who sleep in the “ morung ” 
make provision for a feast. The demolition can be begun 
by anyone. When the rebuilding is completed and it is 
time for the feast, the oldest man of the “ khel ” first 
sprinkles in front of the “ morung ” an offering of meat, 
rice and rice-beer for the spirits, and goes home without 
eating. Only unmarried boys share in the feast. 

The Head-Tree 

The head-tree (rape hing —head-tree—A, ayi kutilgha 
tung —head hanging tree—B) is a conspicuous object in 
Western Rengma villages, that at Kitagha being a par¬ 
ticularly fine specimen. It is always a ficus, 1 and under it 
are buried the sacred stones 2 of the village. In the old 
days the long bamboos from which enemies’ heads were 
hung were placed against its branches. So sacred is it that 
no case has ever been known of anyone deliberately damag¬ 
ing it, and what punishment men or spirits would inflict for 
the sacrilege is therefore unknown. Should a rotten branch 
fall, the village must abstain from all work in the iields for 
a day and the women from spinning and weaving. If this 
“ genna ” were not observed, the men would fail to kill 
game and would become effeminate and weak. 

There are no head-trees in Eastern Rengma villages. 

Divisions of the Village 

Throughout the tribe every village is divided into “ fchels ” 3 
(kasung, A; aiyengshi , T>; aphru, C), of which the boun¬ 
daries on the ground are exactly known. The boundaries 
are not marked in any way, but it is known in what “ khel ” 
any given house stands. Often the “ khels ” are called after 
clans, such as the Sampinyu kasung in Tseminyu or Tepinyu 

1 See Lhota Nnc/as, p. 28; Parry, Lalchers, p. 63. 2 See pp. 231 s/q. 

3 The word “ khel ” is an Assamese administrative term for a body of 
men, which has come to be -used for a division of a village. The earliest 
English use is by A. J. M. Mills in 1S54, who says, “ The population [of 
Assam] was divided into Khells, numbering 1,000 to 5,000 able-bodied men 
of one caste or calling” (Report on the Province of Assam, p. 2). 
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aiyengshi in Tesophenyu. Other “ khels ” are called after 
natural objects, such as the Tsophanyu Icasung (“ khel of 
the stone step ”) in Tseminyu or the Inukha aiyengshi 
(“ khel of the rocks ”) in Tesophenyu. 

A small village would have two or three “ khels,” Tse¬ 
minyu has five, and Tesophenyu has nq less than nine. 
Among the Eastern Rengmas, Meluri has four “ khels ” and 
the other two villages three each. One “ morung ” to each 
“ khel ” is the rule, but in Tseminyu there are two “ khels ” 
with two “ morungs ” each. Very probably at one time it 
was the rule for a “ khel ” to be occupied exclusively by 
members of one clan. This is not so now, but one clan 
usually predominates in a “ khel,” though there is no objec¬ 
tion to members of other elans living there if they own 
house-sites. There is a real bond between members of tire 
same “ khel,” for save in rare instances they are all members 
of the same “ morung,” and in the past must thereby have 
been comrades in war. This bond, real as it is, is not, 
however, as strong as that between members of the same 
clan, even if they live in different “ khels.” Fights between 
“ khels ” used to be very frequent. Spears and the edges 
of “ daos ” were not used, but blows were freely given with 
the backs of “ daos ” and showers of stones were thrown. 
All fighters carried shields. 

The House and its Contents 

Houses in a Rengma village are built to face in any 
direction. Usually they are in lines, which are short in 
Western Rengma and prolonged into streets in Eastern 
Rengma villages. Everything depends on the nature of 
the site, and a man merely builds a house in line with 
that of his next-door neighbour if he conveniently can. 
They are pretty miserable hovels, dark, dirty and cramped. 
Even the rich man does not spend his wealth on the local 
equivalent of bricks and mortar. Warmth and j ust sufficient 
room for himself, his family and his belongings are all he 
wants. Even if the progress he has made in the series of 
Feasts of Merit entitles him to embellishments they are 
external, and not internal. The Eastern Rengmas, who are 
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more given than the Western group to building in long 
lines, with the houses almost touching, make rough stone 
abutments to form level sites. This is rare in Western 
villages, where the houses are almost invariably built on 
sites dug level, or at most with the foundations at the back 
only built up with rough stone masonry. 

Naturally the spot on which a man is to live must be freed 
as far as possible from evil influences. A man who is going 
to build a house therefore performs a simple ceremony, 
which varies somewhat in the different sections of the tribe. 
In the Southern group of the Western Rengmas no effort 
is made to discover by dreams whether the proposed site is 
lucky or unlucky, but on the day on which work is to be 
begun the builder goes to the site at dawn without speak¬ 
ing to anyone, and taking with him a stake, a shield and 
a retso leaf of the kind of rice-beer known in Assamese as 
“ pita madhu.” 1 He sets up the stake on the site, ties 
the leaf of rice-beer to it, and leans the shield against it 
with the words “ From to-day this is my house-site. Let 
all evil spirits depart.’' The stake must be incorporated in 
the house when built. In the Northern group dreams are 
sought for and regarded as important. The man takes a 
little earth from the site he has selected and puts it near 
his head when he goes to sleep. If a dream of ill omen 
follows, he will give up all idea of building on that site and 
look for another. Once a favourable dream has been 
granted him, he arranges a date on which all his friends and 
relations will come and help him with the actual building. 
On the morning of that day he goes to the site in silence at 
early dawn and buries some rice, a scrap of iron and a 
whetstone at the spot where the centre post will stand, 
saying as he does so “ This is an ancestral site. I am com¬ 
mitting no sin. I am buying the soil with these things." 
The idea of the buried offerings is that the rice will bring 
plenty, and the iron and stone, which never decay, long life. 
Finally he sets up a reed where the centre post will stand 
and ties to it a leaf-cup of “ pita madhu." The work of 
building can then be begun. The Eastern Rengmas per- 

1 See p. 112. 
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form no ceremony till the hearth-stones are put in 
position. 

The only materials used in building a house sure wooden 
posts, bamboos and thatch. 1 Ho nails are used, everything 
being tied in position with thongs of cane or bamboo. A 
Western Rengnrn house is about 24 feet long, 20 feet broad 
in front, and 16 feet broad at the back. Usually the only 
door (, khamukhehil , A; azilkam , B) is in front, but a few 
houses in the Northern group have back doors ( akhungsa 
Jchepi). Back doors were originally intended to aid the 
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inmates in escaping when raiders got into a village, and in 
these days of peace the custom of making them is gradually 
dying out. A side door (khapJm pe, A; akhungsa Ichepi. B) 
may be made by a man who has given the Pesingnyu 
khungho (A) or Kekhe khamesho (B) feast in the series of 
Beasts of Merit. 2 The front door opens into an outer room 

1 Except in the separate Baptist “ khel ” of Tseminyu the eye is spared 
the sight of the corrugated iron that makes so many Western Angami 
villages hideous. Though the use of this foul material offends all the 
canons of good building, in that it reflects the light and is not native to the 
place, it was beloved of our forefathers (see Sibree, Madagascar and its 
People, p. 35), and does not appear to offend the eye of Government Depart¬ 
ments or Missions. a Seepp. 183, 189, 
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(khagung, A; achahang , B) in which are kept the pounding- 
table ( pembi , A; asdm, B), baskets, hoes and odds and 
ends of every kind. In cold villages, between this room 
and the main room ( thensui hu keni, A ; azanu, B) a bamboo 
partition stretches half-way across the house. In hot 
villages the partition is often omitted to make the house 
more airy. Behind this partition is the bed (nau, A; 
aoive, B), and near it, in the middle of the room, the hearth 
(thensui, A; athukha, B). This is the main living-room, 
and is crowded with belongings. Over the fire is a bamboo 
rack on which are put spoons and cups that are continually 
in demand, salt and chillies that have to be kept dry, and 
many small things in constant use. Below the rack a few 
bits of meat are usually hanging in the smoke, tin the 
floor of the room are little wooden seats for guests and a 
few wooden dishes that have been left lying about. Other 
dishes and spoons hang from pegs stuck into the bamboo 
walls ( chcUho, A; akhachi, B), in the interstices of which 
are crammed spindles, combs, bird-traps and other small 
objects. Clothes and baskets hang from cane loops every¬ 
where. The plank bed and probably another bench as well 
are piled with old clothes, and in the corners are baskets 
containing the best clothes and the wife’s store of thread. 
On the cross-beams overhead are baskets, big traps and 
other bulky things. Spears are stuck in the ground near 
the main post, and “ daos ” lie about or lean against the 
wall. It can be imagined that there is very little room 
left to move. To relieve the congestion, houses of the 
Northern group often have a little back room partitioned 
off called tukhu kamma. In this is kept all the licjuor- 
making apparatus. In Southern villages there is no such 
room, and the vats and baskets stand against the back wall. 
Wherever anything may be, the housewife always seems 
able to put her hand on it at once, though the only light 
is that which comes through the door. 

The Eastern Rengma house is slightly different in design, 
having a semicircular back in which there is always a back 
door ( zosola), the days of raiding being too recent for the 
emergency exit to be abolished. A typical house would be 
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about 25 feet long and 17 feet broad. The floor is natural 
earth. In a poor man’s house the front door ( arJioko) opens 
into an outer room ( awipa ), which is partitioned off from 
the inner room ( azelo ). A third room is never made. In 
bigger houses, however, there is another partition running 
lengthways along the side of the azelo, and cutting off from 
it a passage ( atela), leading straight from the front door to 
the back. In the outer room firewood is stacked against 
the wall on one side, and on the other are one or two rice¬ 
pounding blocks (asola). These differ entirely from the 
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pounding-tables of the Western Rengmas, and are merely 
sections of tree-trunk with a hollow in the middle, into 
which the rice is poured to be pounded. They are quite 
small, and to prevent the rice spraying out onto the ground 
when it is being pounded a broad band of bark is placed 
on edge round the depression. The inner room contains 
the hearth [amethil), with the beds 1 (aze) of the family round 
the walls. There is a bamboo tray suspended over the fire, 

1 An Eastern Rengma bed stands very high on its legs, and is invariably 
hewn fro m, one piece of wood. When a husband and wife have been 
married for some time they have separate beds. Anyone may sit on the 
wife’s bed, but it is bad manners for a stranger to recline on it. 
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and above that another square of bamboo basket-work from 
which hang taro roots that have to be dried slowly. Round 
the hearth there are stools (ape). These are carved from 
single blocks of wood, lightness being gained by cutting out 
as much as possible from underneath. They are neatly 
made and a dog-tooth pattern often ornaments the edges. 
The congestion in the inner room exactly resembles that in 
a Western Rengma house. There is, however, a better light 
at night. By the fire stands a lampstand ( alathe )—a round 
block of wood with a broken crock on it. When a light is 
wanted at night, a splinter of pine (akhela) is lighted and 
laid on this. Outside the front door is a low bamboo plat¬ 
form ( asakeye ), on which the family spend a lot of their 
time. Meals are often eaten there, and it is a handy spot 
from which to chat to the neighbours on either side or to 
people passing in the street. In the cool of the morning 
in Meluri one may see a row of platforms each occupied by 
a man sipping his rice-beer and sunning himself, while not 
a stitch of clothing intercepts the beneficial rays. These 
platforms are almost unknown in Western Rengma villages. 
In the Southern group they are never made, and in the 
Northern group no one who has not given the Kethi Ki- 
yatha Feast of Merit may build one. 1 When built, they are 
called ashuchi. 

A man who proposes to build a house first collects all the 
material he requires. On the appointed day all his friends 
and relations help him, being recompensed for their trouble 
by the ample food and drink he supplies. One day suffices 
to complete a house, and the method is the same throughout 
the tribe. The site having been levelled, the required 
number of wall-posts ( khapha ketung, A; mazunga, B; 
akhdnyo, 0) are fixed firmly in the ground. Then the line 
of three centre-posts (khatsong ketung , A; azungtung, B; 
atyupfu, C) is placed in position and firmly fixed to the 
wall-posts with cross ties (khephre, A; alchi, B ; athukru, C). 
Along the centre-posts is placed the rooftree ( khatsong , A; 
mdmuyi kheyi, B; arrmlyu, 0), semicircular notches being 
cut in the tops of the posts to receive it. Then come the 

1 See p. 191. 
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purlins (khapha kami , A; makwe’e, B; akhukiwa, C), and 
after them the rafters ( kharung, A; mamwe’e, B ; arhozo, C), 
over which is placed a second rooftree to hold them in 
position. The frame of the house is then complete, and the 
walls ( chatho , A ; akhachi , B; akhra, C) of strong bamboo 
matting can be fixed. Finally the thatch {ihi, A; anisic, B; 
alushic, C) is laid course by course, working upwards from 
the eaves. 

Special ceremonies attend the setting in place of the 
hearthstones, round which the life of the family will centre. 
In the Southern group of the Western Rengmas the owner 
himself puts them in position on the evening of the day on 
which the house is finished and makes new fire with a fire- 
thong. 1 Nothing more is done that day, but on the evening 
of the next day the master of the house kills a hen which 
has never laid an egg and eats it with his family. He 
thereby removes the tabu on speaking to strangers 
which he has observed since the morning of the day before. 
In the Northern group, when the house is ready, in the evening 
an old man of the builder’s clan strangles a young hen and 
takes the omens from the position of the legs. He then 
makes new fire with a fire-thong inside the house near the 
door. Having plucked the fowl, he roasts little scraps of 
the flesh and offers them on leaves to the spirits of the 
house. Then he makes the hearth and lights the fire in the 
inner room, and all present eat and drink. He sleeps in 
the house with the family that night. Next morning the 
owner ties to the centre-post a small offering of rice-beer in a 
leaf. Among the Eastern Rengmas the owner utters a prayer 
for good fortune as he places the hearthstones in position, 
and with his family eats a meal of rice, fish and ginger only. 

The progress a man has made in performing the series of 
Feasts of Merit 2 is shown by the shape and ornamentation of 
the front of his house. There are three stages among the 
Western Rengmas. A poor man’s house is flat in front, 
with no semicircular projection of the eaves. A man wdio 
has given the first of the big feasts (Zengkesi in the Southern 
group and Azikesa in the Northern 3 ) adds a semicircular 
1 See p. 71. 2 See pp. 181 sqq. 3 See pp. 184, 190. 
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porcli to the front of his house, with a semicircular eave 
above it. In the Northern group the porch may be of 
boards, often with mithan heads carved on them; but in 
the Southern group this privilege is reserved for those who 
have performed the final mithan sacrifice. In the Northern 
group a man who has done the Kethi sacrifice obtains almost 
full privileges. He has a double instead of a single pro¬ 
jecting eave in front, and a carved post ( awung ) inside the 
porch. After the final sacrifice (d si kiyathi) he puts up 
“ house horns,” often with wooden birds on them, after the 
Angami style , 1 hut much smaller, and a post in the porch 
more elaborately carved with human and mithan heads. 
In the Southern series there are fewer stages. After the 
Zengkesi feast no further alteration in the shape of the house 
takes place till the final mithan sacrifice (On kegha) has been 
performed. Then a man is entitled to full privileges. His 
porch is of planks carved with mithan heads, and be may 
put up a carved post 2 ( pfii) inside it. No “ house horns ” 
are added. Among the Eastern Rengmas porches are not 
added to the fronts of the houses. After the second buffalo 
sacrifice (Akezu kesa) a carved cross-beam is put across the 
front of the house outside. The pattern is a simple one of 
bands and lines coloured with lime and charcoal, with a 
carved head for each one the owner has taken. After the 
final sacrifice ( Aowiphu ) the wooden door of the house is 
sometimes decorated with a carving of a buffalo head 3 and 
a carved post is erected in front of the house so that it 
supports the extreme end of the gable. In Meluri the pattern 
is a simple one of lines, bands and buffalo heads. In 
Sahunyu the posts are forked so that the two ends project 
above the house, and the pattern is a more elaborate one 
of breasts and tails. 


1 See illustration facing p. 51 of Angami Nagas. In Madagascar the 
rich put up exactly similar house-horns with wooden birds perching on 
them (see Sibreo, Madagascar and its People, p. 203). 

2 In the Southern group only the Kentennenyu, Nsenyu and Rasenyu 
elans may carve human heads on their house-posts. The reason why other 
clans may not do so is not known. 

3 So conventionalised is the carving that tushes are sometimes added, so 
that the head might bo that of wild boar with horns or a buffalo with rushes. 
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Manufactures 

Spinning . All Rengmas grow enough cotton for their 
own needs, the Western Rengmas even selling a surplus to 
Angamis. It is essential that every bride should know how 
to spin and weave, and tiny girls can often be seen busy with 
little toy looms. The process is exactly the same as in other 
tribes. After plucking, the cotton is rolled out with a round 
stick on a flat stone to extract the seeds. A busy housewife 
will often get an old woman to do this in return for a meal. 
To gin the cotton, a bow (phapkya , A; kkukhuzu, B; 
hhahheli, C) is used. This is of bamboo, with a thin strip 
of cane as a string. The raw cotton is flicked with this 
till all the staples are thoroughly separated, and it is then 
loosely rolled between the hands into sausage-shaped lumps. 
It is then ready for spinning. The story goes that in the 
old, old days, when all Rengmas lived together on Theriigu 
Hill, there were two sisters, called Thongwisu and 
Loyule, who could clean and spin cotton faster than any 
woman has ever done since. They used each to take an 
armful of raw cotton to the girls’ sleeping-house in the 
evening, and by morning it was all spun and wound in skeins. 
Therefore when a Western Rengrna woman begins to clean 
cotton, she always says, “ May my hands be as strong as 
Ndii’s, 1 who could level mountains. May they be as quick 
as the hands of Thongwisii and Loyule. May the seeds fall 
from the cotton as fast as goat’s dung.” Similarly, when she 
begins to spin she says, “ May my hands be as strong as the 
hands of Ndii. May they be as quick as the hands of Thong¬ 
wisu and Loyule. When I stretch out the spindle to wind 
the thread may it reach to the plains.” The spindle (nil, 
A; amu, B and C) consists of a small disc of stone pierced 
by a piece of hard wood. The whorl is of soapstone. This 
is ground down till perfectly even, and pierced with a piece 
of iron twirled between the hands. It is then smeared with 
ash from the bowl of a pipe and baked hard in the fire. 
To spin a woman sits with her skirt pulled up to the top 
of her thigh and tucked in between her legs. A crock with 

1 See p. 165. 
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a piece of rag spread over it lies on the ground on her right 
side. She places the lower end of the spindle, nearest to 
which the whorl is, on the rag, and spins it against her right 
thigh, feeding it from a “ sausage ” of cotton held in her left 
hand. She draws the " sausage ” away as the thread (ni, A; 
alo, B and C) is spun, letting the spun thread wind onto the 
spindle-shaft at intervals. Should the thread break in 
spinning, a quick twist of the broken ends between finger 
and thumb soon mends it. When one or more spindles are 
full, the thread is wound off onto a frame ( phakhe , A; 
akwolche, B; alokiie, C) made of two short uprights of 
bamboo fixed in a long, horizontal piece. From the frame it 
is taken off in skeins and treated with rice-water. The skeins 
are carefully put in a pot, and rice-flour is boiled up in 
another pot and poured on them. They are well rinsed in 
it and left to cool in the liquid. Then they are wrung out 
and dried in the sun, being jerked at intervals to get rid of 
excessive flour. When the skeins are thoroughly dry, the 
owner winds the thread into balls ready for weaving. To 
do this she sits down and holds the skein she is working at 
round her extended knees. More rarely they are put onto a 
simple revolving frame (harilovung, A; alokheshi, B and C;) 
for winding off. 

Spinning parties, though unknown among the Eastern 
Rengmas, are great institutions in the Western section of 
the tribe. When held on special terraces out into a sunny 
slope outside the village they are called tehembing (A) or 
amuzong (B). When held at night in the girls’ sleeping- 
house they are called katsii (A) or alashi (B). All the girls 
using one sleeping-house, and those who have recently left 
them to get married, club together to provide food and drink 
and sit for hours on end spinning and -weaving. It is a 
popular amusement for young men to attend the night 
parties. The light is bad and every girl has both her hands 
occupied, so that a great deal of familiarity meets with no 
resistance. 

Dyeing —The Eastern Rengmas know no dyeing process, 
and have always bought any coloured thread they require 
from their Eastern Angami neighbours. The Western 

F 
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Rengmas, however, use dark blue, red and, more rarely, 
yellow dye. The whole process is carried out by women, 
who seem to be under no special tabus while so engaged. 
In all cases thread is dyed while in the skein. For blue 
dye the leaves of Strobikmthes flaccidifolius (nitsapsil, A; 
mesempaa, B) are used. This is the universal Naga dye, and 
will give a colour approaching black. 1 The plant is grown in 
the gardens on the outskirts of villages or in patches cleared 
in heavy jungle. Women alone pick it, and when sold a 
bundle of heads of the plant big enough to be encircled by 
the two hands fetches two annas or one day’s work. When 
required for use, the leaves are thoroughly boiled and a thick 
layer of them is put at the bottom of a pot. Over them are 
put skeins of white thread, with another layer of leaves on the 
top. Cold water is poured in and the thread left to soak 
for three or four days. It is then dried and again put in 
cold water with some fresh leaves and brought to the boil. 
When cool it is taken out and finally dried. 

Red dye is made from the stem of a creeper called 
ghingri (A) or nachakhe (13). The bark is rubbed off and 
the stem pounded up. To this a leaf called atamui is added 
in the Northern group in order to improve the colour. The 
thread is boiled with the ctye and allowed to dry. It is 
then boiled again. Most tribes are rapidly taking to the 
dyeing powders sold in Kohima bazaar, but Rengmas still 
prefer their own vegetable dye. This dye can also be used 
for goat’s hair, but this, though not absolutely tabu, is 
rarely done, there being a strong feeling that the process 
is in some w ay detrimental to the crops. 

Yellow dye is made from the flowers of a tree called 
nikhangi (A) or atsonsu (B), which blooms in the early 
spring. The flowers are pounded up and the thread is 
soaked in water between layers of them. No boiling is 
necessary. In villages of the Northern group a root called 
akhaong is pounded and mixed with the flowers to give a 
deeper yellow. Occasionally akhaong root is used alone. 

In the Northern group dyeing can be done only between 

1 The Angamis seem to be the only tribe which uses a true black dye. 
This is made from the bark of a, certain species of big-leafed oak. 
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harvest and the Loioi layang kechenna {“ red thread pot 
genna ”) in the middle of January, after which the sowing 
of millet begins. In the Southern group the time is extended 
to the Terikebong nihakebong kennu (“ red cane red thread 
genna ”} at the end of March, just before the rice is sown. 

Weaving. —Weaving can begin as soon as the first-fruits 
of the new rice have been eaten. The Eengma loom (khanu, 
A; atslikethi, B; atsuketho, C) is of the type known as the 
Indonesian tension loom, and identical with that used by 
neighbouring Naga tribes. A diagram is given on page 50 
of The Serna, Nagas, To keep a tension on the warp ( diiklere , 
A; athakheye, B; athakherhe, C), the weaver sits with the 
weaving belt ( dilpharhe, A; thaphuni, B ; atsukho, C) in the 
small of her back. Each end is brought round and looped 
onto the lower rod (tezamvu, A; akennam, B; akermo, C), 
round which the warp lies. The weft ( diikhampha , A; 
athakhethi, B and C) is carried on a simple shuttle (dupchila, 
A; anongtsi, B; atsilto, 0) which the woman shoots back- 
wards and forwards as the lieddle (dilnyu, A; ala, B; 
arna, C) is raised every alternate pick. After each passing 
of the shuttle the weft is beaten up with the sword (duche, 
A; athachil, B; athachi, C), which is then inserted in the 
next pick and turned on edge to increase the shed. The lease 
rod is called dupnng (A) or arpJm (B and C) and the shed- 
stick khekhingvu (A) or ashenno (B and C). A loom is so 
typically a woman’s possession that a man may not step 
over or touch one. Lengths of woven cloth are cut to the 
right length with bamboo knives ( ginilyi , A; oshahi, B; 
anutsa, C), it being absolutely forbidden to use a “ dao ” 
for this purpose. They are then sown together down their 
edges with a bamboo needle ( pyeng , A; apyeng, B; 
archo, C). Among the Eastern Rengmas a man may never 
use a needle at all, but among the Western Rengmas he may 
mend his own or another man’s clothes and may sew cowries 
ona“ lengta.” He may on no account sew a woman’s clothes. 

Painting on Cloth. Though the conventional pattern is 
entirely different, the Western Rengma art of painting on 
cloth closely resembles that of the Aos. 1 These are, as far 

1 See Ao Nagas, p. 94. 
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as I know, the only two tribes who practise it. Among the 
Rengmas there used to be cloth-painters in Tseminyu, but 
they have died out, and only two or three men in Teso- 
phenyu know the art, which is sometimes said to be degrad¬ 
ing and unlucky. Of recent years the invention of new 
designs has given it a fresh lease of life among both the 
Aos and Rengmas, but it is bound to be killed in time by 
the spread of Baptist propaganda forbidding the use of the 
cloths on which the painted bands are sewn. The medium 
used is the sap of a tree called khezung (A) or akhetung (B). 
This is collected in December or January by making slanting 
cuts in the bark and fixing short lengths of hollow bamboo 
to catch the sap. A man collecting sap must remain 
chaste, and may not eat eggs the night before. It has to 
be used fresh, and is applied to a strip of white cloth with 
a splinter of bamboo, a section of bamboo being used to 
stamp circles. When first it is applied the sap is grey, but 
it dries jet black, and will last for many years in all weathers. 

Pottery .—Clay cooking-pots are made by women only, 
and in no other Rengma village but Tseminyu. 1 The season 
for manufacture is from the Ngada festival at the end of 
November to the La kethil kennu (“ Pot-malcing genna ”) 
immediately before the sowing of millet begins in the middle 
of January. A woman who proposes to make pots may not 
catch pigs or fowls on that morning. If she does, the pots 
will break. The process is identical with that obtaining 
among the Lhotas. 2 

Pottery pipe-howls are made by both men and women 
in Tseminyu, but, while women may make them for sale, 3 
men may only make them for their own use. The process 
is very simple. A lump of clay of the required size is shaped 
by hand on a flat stone and pierced from the bottom with a 
sharp piece of iron or bamboo. 

Woodwork .—Rengmas are far from being skilled workers 
in wood. Nothing in the nature of a saw is known, and 
planks are hacked out of the solid. A tree having been 

1 Pot-making is definitely tabu in all Eastern Rengma villages. They 
buy what they want from the Kalyo-Kengyu village of Laruri. 

2 See Lhota Nagas, pp. 40 and 41. 

2 They are sold at two for one anna. 
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felled and cut into convenient lengths with a “ dao,” each 
length is split with an axe (ndri, A; amphu, B; amphi or 
amvo, C), wooden wedges being used as required. Each 
half-log provides only one plank, to make which the wood 
is cut down to the required thickness with an adze ( kekwavo, 
A; cwhung kechazi, B; alsako or akechiwa, C). To square 
and carve posts, too, “ daos ” and adzes are the only imple¬ 
ments used. The Eastern Rengmas do no finer woodwork 
than this. It is contrary to custom for them to make 
wooden food dishes, and they get all their supplies from 
Kizare, to the north, who specialise in this work . 1 A few 
wooden dishes of the Serna pattern 2 are made in Western 
Rengma villlages. They are roughed out with adzes and 
crudely made iron chisels and knives, and finished off by 
polishing with the dried leaf of a species of ficus called 
khe.ro (A) or akhowo (B). 

Leather-work, —Leather, in the sense of tanned hide, is 
unknown. For shields and body armour raw hide used to 
be dried in the sun and scraped clean of hair and fat. Both 
then and at intervals later it was well rubbed with stalks of 
wild begonia ( nkomu , A; achnwe, B), which is still the fa vourite 
polisher of sepoys of the local battalion of Assam Rifles. 
Hide never seems to have been worked by the Eastern Reng- 
mas, and even the Western Rongmas nowadays only use it 
occasionally for belts or bags. 

Metal-work ,—It is tabu for Meluri and Sahunyu to do 
iron-work. Lephori are allowed to do it, but rarely make 
anything, preferring to buy from other tribes. The Western 
Rengmas, on the other hand, are expert smiths, and their 
spearheads and “ daos ” are traded over a very large area. 
Manufacture may be carried out throughout the year, save 
during the nine days at the end of January following the 
completion of millet sowing and from the beginning of rice 
sowing early in April to the first “ genna ” for the sprouting 
rice (Lo kesi kemm (A) or Ayi kes'u kechenna (B)) early in 
May. According to tradition, the first smiths belonged to 


1 Kizare resemble Southern Sarigtams in outward appearance, but speak 
a language of their own, and claim no affinity with any other village. 

2 See Sema Nagas, p. 41. 
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the Khinzonyu and. Tepenyu clans. Nowadays a man of 
any clan may practise the trade, though, as a matter of 
fact, no one of the Nsenyu or Sampinyu clan has ever done 
so. The smithies are open sheds in the village. All the 
instruments, such as hammers and tongs, are nowadays of 
foreign manufacture, but the pump bellows are of the type 
used by the Sernas. 1 Supplies of iron are obtained in the 
form of old (or freshly stolen) tea-garden hoes from the 
plains and old “ dao ” blades, which are always readily 
bought by smiths. To stain black the bases of spearheads 
the sap of a wild fig called hhe.ro (A), akhowo (B), achichu 
(C) 3 is used. This same sap, mixed with rice-husks, is also 
used to fix “ dao ” blades in their hafts. Smiths are often 
almost whole-time men, and many tabus would be intolerable 
to them. One, however, is important; the flesh of the 
Chinese pangolin, or scaly anteater, may on no account be 
eaten by a smith or brought to his house or forge. If he 
breaks this tabu he will never be able to weld iron properly, 
and the pieces will remain separate as do the scales of the 
anteater. 3 

Stonework .—Rough stone is used for levelling house-sites, 
the retaining walls of irrigated terraces, graves, monuments, 
etc., but dressed stone is never used. The only stone ever 

1 See illustration facing p. 52 of Serna Nagas. Bellows of the same type 
are used in Polynesia and Madagascar (see Sibree, Madagascar and, its 
People, p. 226). 

2 The figs on this tree ripen one by one over a very long period. They 
are considered both nourishing and delicious, and particularly beneficial 
when the bowels are unduly loose. The Western Angamis tell stories 
of this fruit. It is said that once when Kohima was afflicted with famine 
many people subsisted entirely on it, and that a man and his wife by 
eating one fig a day each retained enough strength to cultivate a terrace 
from which they reaped a whole bin of rice. Another story is that a man 
had a real son and an adopted son, of which the latter was the better in 
every way. The father, fearing lost he should usurp the inheritance of his 
son, determined to lose him in the jungle. He therefore told him one day 
to climb a fig tree and stay there. Implicitly obedient, the hoy waited in 
the tree month after month, living on the figs and hoping his foster-father 
would come and fetch him. Once he prayed that the figs might ripen 
at a greater rate than one a day, but he was warned in a dream that it 
would be bad for him if they did. At last he was found by a hunter and 
brought home. By this time his hair had grown right down to his 
shoulders and he was very strong. Later in life he became a noted warrior. 

3 For beliefs regarding this animal see p. 223. It is called tepyu in the 
Southern language, and may never be eaten by a man of the Tepenyu clan 
-—-one of the two original iron-working clans—whether he be a smith 
or not. 
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worked by Rengmas is a kind of soapstone, which is carved 
into pipe-bowls and spindle whorls with rough iron knives 
and chisels. Before use it is smeared with nicotine and 
baked in the fire to harden it. 

Basket-work. —Baskets are of all shapes and sizes, from 
the rough little receptacle made in a few minutes into 
which a live chicken is rammed head first for a journey, to 
the carefully woven basket in which rice is carried up from 
the fields. Bamboo and cane are the materials invariably 
used. In some cases the sexes use different-shaped baskets 
for the same work. For example, among the Eastern. 
Rengmas a woman’s rice-basket (akhutsa) has a pointed 
base like a Serna basket, while a man’s basket (pechilchu) 
has a flat base after the Konyak manner. 

Fire-making 

Matches are rapidly coming into use nowadays, but often 
for ordinary purposes and invariably on ceremonial occasions 
fires are lighted with a firestick (ma gi, A ; aJcepnm, B; 
atuma, C) and thong (ma psii , A; anyi mu, B; ami ti, C). 1 
The stick is, if possible, made from a small tree called 
tsomho (A), or athama (B and C), which bears bunches of 
little bitter berries in January. To make fire a small piece 
of this wood is split half-way down and a little stone inserted 
to keep the crack open. A notch is then cut in the under¬ 
side to keep the thong in place. The thong is about two feet 
long and is made of bamboo shaved down. The shavings are 
collected, the stick with the thong in position placed over 
them, and the thong pulled backwards and forwards rapidly 
by a man squatting with one foot on the stick to keep it in 
position. The tinder begins to smoulder in about thirty 
seconds, and is carefully blown into a flame. The Eastern 
Rengmas for ordinary purposes, but never for ceremonies, 
also use flint and steel ( ami khu him khawa —fire striker ”), 
For tinder the inner lining of the bark of the sago-palm is used. 

1 For the distribution of this method see Balfour “ Frictional Fire- 
making with a Flexible Sawing-thong,” <J.R.A.T XLIV. It used to extend 
to Madagascar, where tho Zanakanony aboriginals used it. See Linton, 
The Tanala ; Field Museum of Natural History, Anthrop. Series, XXII, 

p. 22. 
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To pave having to make fire too frequently, especially in 
bad weather, smouldering torches are made of the shredded 
bark of a tree called penyu, A; ameyi, B; or amethe, C, 
which is also used as soap. A torch of this bark will keep 
alight long enough for the most distant fields to be reached 
from home, and a fire to be lighted from it in the shelter 
of the field-house. 


Currency 

Ordinary money is now used everywhere when trade is 
not carried on by barter, but a true currency exists among 
the Western Rengmas in the form of specially made large 
spear-heads. These are never sharpened, and are used only 
in marriage prices. They pass from hand to hand, and are 
never hafted. Their use is compulsory, for it is believed 
that if at least one spear-head is not included in a woman’s 
marriage price she will never bear children. 

In the Tesophenyu group only is there a fixed relation 
between cattle and rice. There fifty baskets of rice are 
regarded as equal to one cow. 1 

The Eastern Rengmas used to use as currency daos ” of 
a special type called Mara nyu, imported from the Tangkhul 
country, where they were made. I have secured one which 
is double-edged, with the top corners prolonged into points 
and a rib running down one side. Small iron digging-hoes 
were also used as money. 


Trade 

Salt is the one necessity of life which few Naga villages 
can produce. There being no salt springs in the Western 
Naga Hills, the tribes there have from time immemorial 
been compelled to obtain their supplies from the plains. 
The Lhotas in the foothills used to go down and buy it. 

1 An old Angami table of barter runs as follows :—- 

1 male slave = 1 cow and 3 conch-shells. 

1 female slave = 3 cows and 4 or 5 conch-shells. 

1 cow = 10 conch-sliells. 

1 pig = 2 conch-shells. 

1 goat == 2 conch-shells. 

1 fowl = 1 packet of salt. 

A conch-shell was reckoned as Re. 1 of plains currency. 
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They in turn sold it to the Rengmas, who passed it on to 
Sema and Angami villages for distribution. The profits 
must have been large. The Rengmas paid one cow for two, 
three or four parcels of salt, according to the state of the 
market; when they handed it on they got a cow for one 
parcel of salt. Within the Rengma country a lump of salt 
as large as a big toe was the standard wage for a day’s work. 
Eor Rengmas to deal direct with the plains was sufficient 
to involve them in war with the Lhotas. Nevertheless, they 
used to attempt to do so, with the idea of cutting out the 
middlemen’s profits. 1 Parties used to slip down through 
the jungle, blazing a trail as they went. Their camping- 
places were well hidden, and they had the curious custom 
of planting onions which would be ready for eating by the 
time they returned some two months later. 

Tseminyu contains expert smiths, and a large trade in 
“ daos ” and spears has always been carried on. All Western 
Rengma villages, too, bring raw cotton for sale in the 
Angami country. 

Though the Eastern Rengmas have salt springs ( azuhhre ) 
on their land, it is tabu for them to make salt ( amlltsl ),) 
from them, though the salt water ( akhazu ) is used J'or cook¬ 
ing meat and vegetables. Lephori used to make salt, but 
ascribed the poorness of their crops to the practice, and 
gave it up. Salt is, however, made in Akhegwo, Yisi, 
Yisisu and other neighbouring Sangtam villages, and for 
the distribution of this to the Eastern Angamis the Rengmas 
act as middlemen. They pay Re. 1/- for 100 cakes, and 
make a profit of 25 to 50 per cent, on the re-sale. This is 
their chief trade. Less important is the trade in pots from 
Laruri, where the clay is particularly suitable for pot¬ 
making. Another Eastern Rengma article of trade is dried 
fish. They obtain a steady supply from the Tizu River, 
and dry the smaller fish over their fires. These find a ready 

1 Nowadays the salt brought up from the plains is all imported from 
Calcutta. Formerly, when transport was more difficult and expensive, 
villages in the Konyak area who had salt-wells near the plains used to 
take salt down. This would travel west along the plains and be reimported 
into the hills by the Lhotas. Tt is the Konyak salt to which Mills 
refers as having been brought down in large quantities by Nagas (Report 
on the Province of Assam, p. 29). 
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sale as far away as Kohima, where they are considered more 
tasty than the Manipuri sun-dried fish. The smell is equally 
abominable. 

Loans 

Rice, not money, is ordinarily lent by one Rengma to 
another. It is considered incumbent on those who have 
reaped good crops to help those whose granaries are empty 
before the next harvest comes round. To refuse a loan is a 
churlish act in Rengma eyes, and the interest nominally 
charged is not usually demanded in full, 1 and never runs more 
than one year, however long the debt remains unpaid. Rice 
is lent by the basket, which is filled level with the brim, 
and repayment is measured in the basket in which the rice 
was originally taken. In the Southern group of Western 
Rengmas the interest on one basket of rice is the amount of 
additional rice that can be piled onto the basket filled level 
with the brim. 2 On two baskets the interest is one basket. 
On three or more baskets it is two baskets up to five or six 
baskets, the limit of the amount ordinarily borrowed from 
one man. The standard loan is three baskets, for which 
five are repaid. In the Northern group the standard loan 
is five baskets, for which seven are repaid. The interest on 
one basket is one basket, and above that two baskets up to 
the standard loan. The Eastern Rengma interest is lower 
still, being only one basket up to five baskets, the usual 
limit of a loan. A man lending rice to a number of people 
keeps one bamboo tube for each borrower, containing a 
pebble for every basket due back, including interest. 

The amount of money lent is insignificant, and there 
being no ancestral custom governing the interest, the lender 
charges whatever he thinks he can get—and is usually con¬ 
tent eventually with a good deal less than he originally 
demanded. 3 In any case, interest only runs for one year. 

1 Not so the interest charged by Angamis round Kohima. If he can, a 
rich man will pile on compound interest till the loan reaches a ridiculous 
figure. He then squeezes what he can out of the wretched debtor. 

2 In this particular case additional interest is charged for delay, and if 
the basket is not repaid after the first harvest, two baskets in all have 
to be repaid. 

3 Here again the sophisticated Angamis differ from the Rengmas. 
Among them, especially in Kohima and Khonoma, contact with civilisation 
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In the Southern group of Western Rengmas the highest 
rate, which is the normal rate when everyone is trying to 
find cash to pay their yearly house tax to Government, is 
two annas per rupee per month. In the Northern group 
50 per cent, per year seems to be more or less fixed as 
normal. In the Eastern Rengma villages very little money 
is in circulation, and two annas in the rupee per month 
would be demanded for a loan. 

Agriculture and the Ceremonies connected with it 

A Naga’s very life depends on his crops. It is therefore 
not surprising that from childhood to old age he spends most 
of his days in his fields, and that almost all the ceremonies 
of his religion are designed to protect and increase his crops. 
Every man works his own field, and if by any chance he 
does not own any land, he rents a piece, which he farms for 
the year. Landlords who sit at ease and farm broad acres 
with hired labour are unknown, and it is rare to find a man 
making his living by working for others. 1 It is obvious, 
however, that communal labour is needed at times to get 
through the work on fields which are ready for weeding or 
harvest or any other process which must be carried out at 
a particular time. For this purpose, as in all Naga tribes, 
field-companies ( logwa , A; aziza , B ; aromi, C) are formed. 
These consist of boys and girls or men and women of roughly 
equal age. A boy or a girl joins the field-company of his 
contemporaries—-usually inhabitants of the same “ khel ”— 
and stays in it for life. A company of young people may be 
twenty or thirty strong, and of married people, more of 
whom are likely to have their own work to do in their 
houses on any given day, ten or a dozen. There is no 
objection to men and women of the same clan being in the 
same field-company, for the songs and conversation are 
perfectly proper. The day begins with song. As soon as 

and foreign trade has produced a class of almost professional money¬ 
lenders, who charge high interest and do their utmost to get every penny 
of it. 

1 The only eases are exceptionally lazy individuals, old people who feel 
they cannot undertake to farm a plot of their own, and men who from 
sickness or any other reason have been unable to fell jungle at the beginning 
of the year. 
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the company is ready to begin work, the members stand in 
line and chant for a few minutes in honour of the owner of 
the field. Then they begin the hoeing or weeding, or what¬ 
ever the task for the day may be, the whole company work¬ 
ing uphill in a long line, with a man and woman on each 
flank leading the chant with which they invariably accom¬ 
pany their labours. Sometimes a well-to-do man will hire 
a company for the day, feeding them in return and giving 
each a small basket of rice for the evening meal and one 
large basket for every five or six workers, which the com¬ 
pany will store and use for buying meat at the great Ngada 
ceremony . 1 More usually, however, the company works in 
the field of each of its members in turn. Or again, one 
member may work in the field of each of the other members 
in turn, and is then allowed to offer a man the work of the 
whole company either in payment of a debt to him or in 
return for the baskets of rice he is due to pay. 

The very few irrigated terraces ( khuno , A; ahhuli, B) 
there are in the most southern of the Western Rengma 
villages are recent copies of the Angarni method of cultiva¬ 
tion, and play an insignificant part in the economics of the 
tribe. The Western Rengmas depend for their livelihood 
on “ jhuming,” the method of agriculture by which jungle 
is felled, allowed to dry, and burnt, and the crop sown on 
the ground fertilised by the ashes . 2 There is a popular idea 
that jhuming tribes fell and destroy virgin forest every year. 
This is, of course, absurd. All suitable land in the Rengma 
country was taken up generations ago, and now lies fallow 
under secondary jimgle for the six to twelve years rotation 
on which each block is cut . 3 What little virgin jungle there 

1 See p. 173. 

2 May there not be a faint memory of a time when similar shifting 
cultivation was practised in 'Europe ? In a Scandinavian folk-song a 
fairy child, singing of her great age, says “ Seven times have I seen the 
forest of Lesso felled,” and in a Carinthian song a fairy child says 

“ Now I am already so old 
That the meadow by yonder house 
Has been nine times meadow and nine times wood.” 

Geza Roheim, The Riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 18, 19. 

3 A few rich men have so much land that they can leave fields fallow for 
twenty, or even thirty years. The longer land is loft fallow tho better the 
crop it will carry when cleared, and the fewer tho weeds that will grow up 
with the rice. 
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is is on steep ground, and is used as a timber reserve. 
Ordinarily two crops are taken off a piece of land before it 
is allowed to revert to jungle. In a few places, however, 
three crops can be taken off particularly fertile land. On 
the other hand, the sandy soil near Sentenyu and Phesinyu 
will give only one crop, for by the time the second year 
comes all the small rootlets left unburnt in the soil have 
decayed and heavy rain is liable to wash it entirely away. 

The staple crop is rice (shu, A; cisu, B). Millet (nsu, A; 
asenta, B) is an important crop with Nagas in high villages. 
The Rengmas observe due “ gennas ” for it, and a little is 
grown even in hot villages so that the ancient customs 
should not die out. But except in Theriigunyu and Thegwe- 
pegedenyu no great quantity is grown by Western Rengmas. 
It is sometimes eaten mixed with rice, but is chiefly used 
for brewing beer. Job’s-tears (nsha, A ; ashentha, B) is 
grown entirely for drink. Maize (sam'phuruchi, A ; san- 
tapfo, B), though an important crop among the Eastern 
Rengmas, is little grown by the Western Rengmas. At 
most a few plants are sown among the rice and the heads 
roasted and given to children to eat. Occasionally a brew 
is made from it nowadays, but the resulting beer is not 
popular. The kind of millet called tarho (A) or ahliu (B) 
produces a beer which many people are forbidden to drink, 1 
but is nevertheless often sown round the edges of fields, as 
it is believed that the red loaves of the young plants scare 
rats away. If the owner of the field cannot drink the beer, 
he simply uproots the plants and throws them away when 
they are no longer needed. Another beer that many people 
cannot drink 2 is made from the giant red millet ( nyendhru , 
A; aJchayi, B). Very little is therefore grown. Taro 
(vyi, A; a/pi, B) was probably the original Naga staple 
crop, as it still is of the Konyaks. A considerable amount 
is grown by Western Rengmas on the patches in the rice- 
fields where clods and stones have been collected. Some 
men grow as much as twenty or thirty loads, and it forms 
an important part of the diet of the poor. It can he eaten 
both boiled and roast. If lifted ripe, it will keep 

1 Seo t>. 114. 2 See r». 11 
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siderable time, though roots grown in very wet soil are apt 
to turn slimy unless dried in the sun before they are stored. 
It is noticeable that, as the oldest food, taro, and not rice, 
is offered to the dead. Cotton ( tephu , A; akhahhi, B) is 
grown on poor soil on the low-, hot slopes. The best place 
for chillies ( terasha, A; atosha, B) is where a big log has 
smouldered long at the burning of the jungle and has 
thoroughly baked the soil. Ginger ( gwil , A; asung, B) is 
grown in patches in the rice-fields. For oil in their food 
Rengmas are dependent on w r hite oil seed (chu, A; agashi, 
B) or black oil seed {let.sung, A; apuchong, B). The former 
is sown with millet, usually on the edges of fields, so as to 
be easily accessible, and the latter with rice, on patches 
where the soil is poor. Lentils of two kinds, the low- 
growing “stinking lentil” (; rhilda , A; alehayizang, B), so 
called from its abominable smell, and the climbing lentil 
( rhutsi , A; akhaha, B), are grown. The former is sown in 
July on little patches devoted to it, and the latter among 
the rice in April. Bottle gourds (tsung, A; asuza, B) are 
grown with special care to form receptacles for rice-beer. 
A menstruating woman or a man who has indulged in sexual 
intercourse the night before is forbidden to go near them. 
Edible gourds are of the red variety ( rhamu, A; ahami 
wuJcetsotm~“ boiling gourd,” B) and white variety (rhamu 
khamhayi, A ; ahami khamugwa , B). Cucumbers ( khonku, 
A ; amezi, B) are also grown. Very few bananas ( teyisha, 
A and B) are grown. They contain seeds, and it is believed 
that if a woman swallows a seed by mistake she will produce 
a bastard. 

It is impossible to describe the processes of agriculture 
without touching on the ceremonies connected with them, 
so interwoven are work and religion in the life of a Naga. 
I have attempted in an appendix 1 to give the full list of 
Western Rengma agricultural ceremonies month by month 
throughout the year. It will therefore be enough if I men¬ 
tion the more important ones as they occur in the course 
of my description. 

In order to save labour in clearing paths and scaring 

1 See pp. 310 sqq. 
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birds, a small village will have all its fields in one block, 
and a big village in not more than two or three. The 
agricultural year closes with the great Ngada festival 1 early 
in December, and as soon as that is over the work for the 
next season begins. The block to be felled for the year, 
sufficiently big to grow crops for the whole village, is chosen 
by general consent from land which has been long enough 
under jungle. Anyone who does not happen to own a field 
in that block can easily and cheaply lease one from someone 
who has surplus land there. Each man in the Southern 
villages observes one day’s “ genna,” called Loghushu Icet- 
sannil, before he begins to fell his portion. 2 In the Northern 
villages the whole village simultaneously keeps one day’s 
“ genna ” called Phachasha kechenna, after which anyone 
can begin felling. The jungle is left to dry in the sun, and 
the fields of the previous year are dug over and weeded 
with iron diggers (dll, A; amokhu, B), ready for the millet 
and Job’s-tears. Every man when he begins a day's work 
at digging or sowing time prays that his arm may be as 
strong as that of Ndil, 3 the godling who was able to level 
mountains in a night and made the plains of Assam; but 
at harvest the name of Ndu may not be so much as men¬ 
tioned lest the harvest be all reaped very quickly and very 
little rice got. Early in January the big Zu kuli ceremony 
of purification is held in Southern villages. 4 In Northern 
villages the corresponding ceremony takes place only once 
in seven years. After this the fields can be burnt as soon 
as they are sufficiently dry. Millet and Job’s-tears are 
sown during January. The seed is sown broadcast, and 
covered with a stroke of the digger. At this time field- 
houses (the, A; apowo, B) are built in the old fields which 

1 See p. 173. 

2 The jungle is, of course, felled with iron “ daos.” The numerous 
stone celts found near the surface of the ground show that the Naga Hills 
were inhabited by a people with a stone culture in fairly recent times. 
How they could have cultivated the heavily wooded hillsides without the 
use of iron is an interesting problem to which the answer does not seem to 
have been yet sought. “ Jhuming ” seems to have been practised in .North 
China in Neolithic times (C. W. Bishop, “ The Neolithic Age in North 
China,” Antiquity, Vol. VII, No. 28, pp. 389, 392, 394), but that country 
seems to have been mostly grassland. 

3 See p. 165. ” 4 See p. 174. 
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have just been cleared. They are used as shelters when 
working. A man who has earned the right to add an extra 
layer of eaves to the front of his house 1 * adds one to the 
porch of his field-house. Two layers are, however, never 
added. In distant fields from which the owners do not 
wish to come home every night, and where wild pig and 
other animals are likely to be specially troublesome, shelters 
for sleeping are built on platforms in trees. It is believed 
to be healthier to sleep in trees than at ground level, and 
from the tree-shelter strings can be pulled at night to 
operate the bamboo clappers that scare animals from the 
crops. Before a man climbs up for the night he plants 
three “ panjis ” at the foot of the tree to keep evil spirits 
away. In the third week of the month a “ genna ” called 
Pyeng kekhe kefsannu (A) or Akhuki kechesa kechenna (B) 
marks the end of the sowing. During February the millet 
and Job’s-tears sprout, and the fields have to be kept 
weeded. For this purpose an iron semicircular hoe ( teghi 
gii, A; ameye akestt gii, B) is ordinarily used, but villages 
which cannot conveniently buy them still use the primitive 
bamboo hoe (gii, A; amu akesu gil, B) from which the iron 
hoe is derived. 3 By March the felled jungle is thoroughly 
dry and is fired. All is then ready for the preparation of 
the fields for and the sowing of the all-important rice. To 
mark this stage the great Lo tsxmg nga (A) or Zu sho akhu (B) 3 
is held, during which the whole village refrains from work 
for five days and every man makes offerings of rice-beer in 
his house to gain the favour of the spirits of the crops for 
the coming year. This over, the work of clearing the burnt 
fields and erecting field-houses on them begins, those on the 
old fields being already up. At the end of the month there 
is a series of village “ gennas ” of one day each to preserve 
the sprouting millet, mark the end of the dyeing season 
and ward off ill luck which any new bead ornaments may 
have brought into the village, 4 ending up with one with the 

1 See p. 62. 

3 See Balfour, “ Some Typos of Native Hoes, Naga Hills,” Man, July 1917. 

3 In both languages the words mean “ field-clearing ceremony,” indicat¬ 
ing that after it the clearing of burnt wood from the fields begins. 

4 See p. 27. 
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curious name of “ cow’s-stomaeh-opening genna ” (Methi 
ginda Iseyi kennil, A; Amesu amummung khafmpi khamani, 
B). It is believed that there are worms in the stomachs 
of cattle which are liable to escape and damage the seed- 
grain. After this “ genna,” therefore, no cattle may be 
killed till sowing is over, and in the Northern villages even 
the eating of beef brought from elsewhere is prohibited 
during that time. At the beginning of April the “ rice- 
seed-falling genna” (Tsi che ketsannu, A; Keshen ieghii 
kechennct, 1 B) marks the beginning of sowing, which con¬ 
tinues for some four weeks, with a “ genna ” for rest on the 
eleventh and twentieth days after sowing. In addition, 
one day’s “ genna ” is observed in the middle of the month 
to avert hail, of which there is always a risk at this time of 
year, and another day towards the end of the month to 
help the young millet, which is well up by now. The 
climbing lentils are also sown this month. On the day of 
sowing the sower and his wife must refrain from speech 
with strangers, or crickets will nip off the young shoots. 
The same tabu is observed when “ stinking lentils ” are 
sown in July. 2 By the beginning of May the first sown 
rice is beginning to sprout, and a series of “ gennas ” ex¬ 
tending for five days is observed, during which each man 
makes offerings to the spirits in his fields that the young 
rice may neither wither in the heat nor he washed out of 
the ground by heavy storms. The actual offerings are 
made on the second day. On this day no chillies may be 
eaten, and the man goes very early to his fields, taking 
with him a small model hoe of the old bamboo type. With 
this he scratches up one or two plants of all the kinds of 
weed he can find and hangs them over a fire in his field- 
house, in order that as they wither there other weeds may 
wither and die on his fields, tie then blows a little rice- 
beer from a leaf onto the young rice, in order that it may 
gain strength and its roots may remain damp. In the 
middle of the month “ gennas ” are observed to ward off 


1 Strangers are not allowed iri the village on this day. If they enter 
they can be fined later if birds and rats do excessive damage to the crops. 

2 The Lhotas have a similar belief, substituting doves for crickets. 
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pests from the crops. One insect, called Jchyuima in the 
Southern group, burrows into the stalks, and is so deadly 
that it may not even be mentioned in the fields. Another 
grub called nungshi (A) or alu (B) is such a pest that one 
day’s “ genna ” observed by the village as a whole is not 
considered enough. In addition to this, any man who is 
specially troubled with it observes one day’s individual 
“ genna,” on which he imprisons a grub between two 
pangolin scales and puts it in his field under a stone. On 
that day he may not eat chillies or speak to strangers. 
Towards the end of the month one day’s “ genna ” is 
observed for the millet, which is now getting high. An 
egg or, if possible, a badger hair is offered in the millet- 
field. Badgers are decidedly uncommon in the Rengma 
country, and the story is that the first one ever killed was 
considered such a strange animal that no one would allow 
the killer to singe it, preparatory to cooking it, on his land. 
At last he managed to singe it on the land of an old widow 
who was too feeble to resist. To the surprise of everyone 
her crop was wonderful, and ever afterwards badger hairs 
have been favourite offerings. An alternative is the hair 
of an animal called batso in the Southern group. It is 
excessively rare, and 1 have never seen one, but apparently 
it is a kind of water-rat. It is said to bring wonderful 
luck, and tufts of its hair fetch a good price After yet 
another day’s “ genna ” for pests a day of offerings is observed 
called Tsebe lo ro kelhu kennu ( te Young rice offerings making 
genna,” A), or Aivuil atsii kutung kechenna (“ Fowls’ eggs 
genna,” B). The offerings made in the fields this day must 
include ginger and two eggs, of which the first is the price 
of the land paid to the spirits of the fields, and the second 
the price of their favour for the crops. 

After this, weeding of the rice crop begins, and everyone 
is kept busy, apart from gennas ” for pests, unfavourable 
weather, etc., till early in July. Then is held the great 
eight days’ midsummer path-clearing ceremony called Tele 
nga (A) or Anung kesa akhu (B). 1 During it there is a 

1 In Kotsenyu the ceremony is called Telezii akhu. Tele and Telezii are 
connected 'with Telini, one of the Serna, terms for the ceremony. Sernas also 
call it Anyi. Vide Sema Nagas, p. 223. 
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great deal of feasting and jollification after long weeks of 
toil, and the first fruits of the millet are eaten. The paths, 
on which the jungle has by now begun to encroach, are 
cleared by field companies, and men begin to think of the 
approaching days when they will carry the harvest up 
them. Special attention is paid to the rice-spirit, on which 
so much depends. She is a woman, and hard to please. 
At the first of all harvests she was seen sitting in the fork 
of a tree. Men offered her every kind of gift, but she 
would not come down and give them her blessing. At last 
a man, in anger, went below her tree and exposed himself 
indecently. This broke the ice, and she came down, ancl 
has accepted the offerings of men ever since. 1 At this path¬ 
clearing ceremony small offerings for her are placed on 
little model fields which each man scratches on the path. 
In the Northern villages each man hangs from a stick over 
his model field a little bundle of bones wrapped in a leaf, 
and asks all pests to come and wear out their teeth on the 
bones instead of devouring his crop. Besides the offerings 
he makes to her, every man sticks up a branch of a certain 
tree on the edge of the path for the rice-spirit to sit under, 
and lays three leaf-cups of rice-beer by it for her refreshment. 
In Northern villages she is not expected to sit on the 
ground; a seat of the wood of the same tree is made for 
her, men who have done the mithan sacrifice carving one 
end of the seat into a rough representation of a hornbill’s 
head. The tree used is Callicarpa arborea Roxb, ( santsu , A; 
techenga , B; techicho, C). It is the tree in which she was 
first found sitting, and is specially connected with her by 
all Rengmas. The Eastern Rengmas stick a branch of it 
in the ground behind the house on the day the clearing of 
the newly burnt field is finished. 

After this brief respite weeding continues till the ears 
begin to show. From then till harvest the fields have to 

1 Zemi (Kacha Naga) villages of the Pelekima group make by a path 
they clear at this time a model of the sexual organs in coitu. The female 
organ is exactly modelled in clay, with dry grass representing the pubic 
hair, while a wooden stake serves for the male organ. Parties of young 
men and girls going to and from the fields stop by these models, while one 
of the young men works the stake in an appropriate way, to the great 
amusement of the rest of the party. 
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be watched night and day to keep off animals ard birds. 
Pieces of matting are hung up to flap in the wind, and 
small boys sit on high platforms and shout or pull long 
strings that work bamboo clappers. Sometimes bull- 
roarers are used, but they are admittedly borrowed from 
the Sernas, and may not be brought into the village. By 
the middle of September the earliest-ripening fields are ready 
for harvest. This is preceded by the ceremony of first-fruits, 
called Khong kepeng Jcennii (“ dish holding genua,” A) or 
Azi wi ketsa Icechenna (“ fields cutting eating genua,” B). 
This ceremony is divided into a public and a private part, 
and in villages of the Southern group is performed as 
follows. The First-reaper ( Lophugil ), an old woman, taking 
a boy with her, goes down in the early morning, without 
speaking to anyone, to the little patch of first-sown rice. 
She takes with her cooked rice, rice-beer, meat, crabs, 1 and 
ashes, which she offers to the spirit of the crops at the 
place where the rice was first sown. The offerings are laid 
on retso leaves on the ground and carefully enclosed in the 
sticks, the tops of which are brought together over them; 
were a wild cat, squirrel, rat or other animal to get at them 
and eat them, the village crop would be poor. Then the 
old woman, who has brought with her a sickle and winnow¬ 
ing-fan, cuts a little rice and puts it in her basket. She 
has to return very slowly, as if her load were very heavy, 
and must rest at every resting-place. The villagers await 
her inside the fence. Should she meet anyone on the path 
by any chance, he must make way for her, for it is unlucky 
for her to step aside. That night she cooks and eats a 
little of the new rice. The rest she keeps to eat when harvest 
is over. Till then she may not leave the village land or 
enter any house but her own. On the day on which the 
First-reaper performs this ceremony every householder pre¬ 
pares three leaf-parcels of rice, three parcels of pork with a 
crab in each, one parcel of ashes, and one small gourd of 
rice-beer. In the early morning this is put in a carrying- 
basket, which is hung up in the house by its string. When 

1 Crabs are used in agricultural ceremonies because they live in water 
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the man hears that the Eirst-reaper has returned to her house 
he takes the basket down and makes an offering of food, 
drink and ashes on retso leaves on the floor. The family 
then eats and drinks the rest of the offerings with an ordinary 
meal. None of this food may be given to anyone of another 
clan. The leaves with the offerings on them are finally 
gathered up and replaced in the carrying-basket till the 
morning, when they are tied to the centre-post of the house. 
The next day is “ genna ” for the whole village. After that 
each man begins harvest as his crop ripens, finishing his 
reaping in three, five or nine days, for it would be unlucky 
to do so in seven or an even number of days. 

No musical instruments may be played during harvest, 
for they would cause a wind to arise and damage the crop; 
but it is a great time for sports such as jumping and wrest¬ 
ling. Everyone is cheerful, and there is much ragging on 
the way to the fields and at the resting-places on the path 
back to the village in the evening. People wear their best 
clothes and beads, for a gay appearance is believed to 
please the very feminine spirit of the crops. In reaping, a 
hunch of rice is held in the left hand, cut off near the head 
with a sickle (zangJci, A; kechikhayi, B), and thrown into a 
basket on the back. It is threshed by being trampled with 
the feet on a flat space in front of the field-house. The grain 
and husks are then poured from a basket held above the 
head and the breeze, aided by a winnowing fan ( ndru , A; 
amagha, B), allowed to carry the chaff to one side. The 
clean grain is then piled in the field-house and carried up 
to the village granary in the evening. The fields in any one 
block differ so enormously in elevation and aspect that the 
ripening of the grain extends over a very long time, and 
harvest is not finished till the middle of November. The 
harvest-home is celebrated by the whole village with two 
days’ “ genna,” of which the first, is called “ Waste genna ” 
(Kurezo kennu , A; Ankapfu khamani, B) and the second Che 
lo kethu kennu (“ Paddy rice-offering genna,” A) or Asu mi 
ketsa kechenna (“ Paddy top-eating genna,” B). The first 
day’s “ genna ” is intended to guard against waste by the 
housewives of the food so laboriously won. On it everyone 
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goes out to search the streams for crabs, which again play 
an important part. A male and female crab are required 
by each household. Next morning, in the Southern group, 
the wife, without speaking to anyone, goes to the granary 
and takes from it a little of the new rice. This she pounds 
and cooks and eats alone, with the pair of crabs as relish. 
When this ceremonial meal is over, she goes to the granary 
again and fetches an ordinary day’s supply, which the 
family eats in cheerful thankfulness. Work is now over 
for the year, and everyone collects meat and mate? prepara¬ 
tions for the great Ngada ceremony 1 ten days later. In 
the Northern group the Atm mi Jcetsa kechetma takes place 
only three days before the Akfu kesa festival, which corre¬ 
sponds to the Ngada festival of the Southern group. Crabs 
are eaten with new rice as in the Southern group, and the 
procedure is the same. 2 

The most striking difference in agricultural methods 
between the Western arid Eastern Rengmas is that the latter 
depend almost entirely on their irrigated terraces (aJchuli or 
akhuzu) for their rice ( amatha ) 3 supply, using their “ jhums ” 
practically only for millet, maize, etc. The gentle slopes on 
the banks of the Tizu axe admirably adapted for easy 
terracing. Rough stone-walling is used, but they never 
attempt to terrace steep hillsides, as do their neighbours the 
Eastern Angamis, from whom they learnt this method of 
cultivation. Irrigation is done by channels ( achuie) tapping 
the small streams falling into the Tizu. 

On the “ jhums ” maize (akhuzi) is a far more important 
crop than it is in the Western Rengrna country. It is both 
eaten boiled and used for brewing. Ordinarily it is sown 
scattered among the millet (achota), with which it is harvested, 
but some men grow whole fields of it. Millet 4 is grown both 
for food and for brewing, but Job’s-tears ( ashetha) is not 

1 See p. 173. 2 See p. 174. 

3 In the Northern group of Western Rengmas hushed rice is called 
amatha. 

4 Millet is not so wn by the Eastern Rengmas till May, by which time the 
crop in the Western Rengma country is two to three foot. high. They 
say it is “ unlawful for them to sow till the Angamis have finished sowing.” 
Probably the powerful Angamis imposed this “ law ” on diem from a 
dislike of seeing them harvest a crop first. 
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ordinarily eaten. Taro ( api } is essentially the poor man’s 
food, and its satisfying quality has earned it the nickname of 
sewatsu (“slow belly-filler”). Patches are grown on poor 
soil. The leaves are eaten as well as the root, but they have 
to be well dried, or they are very irritating to the throat. 
The red-leafed millet ( akhru) is grown only for drink, and in 
no great quantities, for, as among the Western Rengmas, no 
one who has done the buffalo sacrifice or killed big game may 
touch beer brewed from it. Large crops of the giant millet 
(hhazi kerami) are grown, however, for the excellent beer 
brewed from it can be drunk without restriction. Cotton 
{akhakhi) is an important crop and a special “ genna ” for it, 
called akhakhi kheze Ichu (“ cotton picking genna ”), is held 
in the first half of November, a few days before the rice 
harvest begins. On that day the men stay in the village 
and all the women go down and pick cotton, which they must 
carry up in cloths, not in baskets. Even on ordinary days 
men may never carry cotton, though they may pick it. 
Bottle gourds ( asuza ), red gourds ( achisho ), white gourds 
( khurni ) and cucumbers ( amezi ) are grown in patches on the 
“ jhums.” A small quantity of sugar-cane ( ahishe ) is grown 
in the gardens. It is cut into short lengths and chewed, no 
attempt being made to press the sugar out. Oil seed, both 
white (akhoso) and black ( mechowu ), and “ stinking ” ( arhoze) 
and climbing lentils ( akharha) are grown, as by the Western 
Rengmas. The latter, cooked with salt and chillies, are 
used as “ thirst producers ” by men when drinking. The 
Rengmas never eat them raw, as the Angemis do, believing 
that to do so causes colds in the head. Ginger ( aso) and 
chillies ( seroso) are planted in patches in the “ jhums ” and 
gardens. Bananas ( angachi ) are grown in considerable 
quantities near the rice-terraces. Thatching grass (ihi. A; 
ahisii, B; alushu , C) grows wild in plenty, but, unlike the 
Western Rengmas, who only stake out claims in .stretches of 
it, the Eastern Rengmas weed and look after patches so that 
the grass shall be easy to reap, and not all mixed up with 
jungle. Like the Western Rengmas, they use iron diggers 
(amokhu) on their jhums, but use only the old bamboo semi¬ 
circular hoe ( akheze ), declaring that the iron hoe spoils the 
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crops. The chief “ gennas ” connected with “ jburning ” 
are as follows. Azikwpum tsenna marks the beginning of 
felling. After the fields have been burnt and cleared, 
Yuyesa tsenna is held before field-houses ( apro ) are erected. 
The “ genua ” held before the first sowing of millet is called 
Tetsesa tsenna, and the midsummer path-clearing “ genna ” 
is Rasa tsenna. Early in August there is a series of five 
“ genna ” days. The first day is called At&etatsaie , and is 
held to prevent waste of food. The next four are called 
Tsate, the festival of formal first-fruits that marks the 
beginning of the maize and millet harvest. Young men go 
to the fields and bring back leaves of millet, which only the 
women eat, or pretend to eat, raw. Men also bring in maize- 
heads that day. These are not eaten that day, but kept till 
the next day but one following, when everyone eats roasted 
maize. Throughout this “ genna ” all work ceases and 
people entertain their friends at drinking-parties. 

The method of cultivating rice on the irrigated terraces is 
precisely the same as that obtaining among the Angamis, 
though Rengmas usually do not sow till the end of April. 
For this there is a “ genna called Arethu. The village 
First-sower ( Kachire ). an old man, goes down and sows his 
own seedling patch without eating or drinking. On his 
return to the village he eats a meal of fish, 1 ginger and rice. 
The next day the villagers sow their patches. By this time 
all the fields have been dug over, and as soon as rain fills the 
channels they are puddled. The seedlings are transplanted in 
June. There is no village “ genna ” for this, but each man, 
before lie begins, refrains from work for one day and speaks 
to no strangers. By about the end of October the crop is 
ripe, and the ceremony of first reaping (Mathakeviti) is held 
for three days, during which the old man who acts as village 
First-reaper ( Kevitowa ) may drink no beer and may eat only 
fish, ginger and rice. On the first day the old man goes down 
to his field, fasting before dawn, and begins to reap. 2 Later 

1 Fish plays the part in ceremonial meals among the Eastern Rengmas 
that crabs play among the Western Rengmas. 

2 Sielde = akhurci , and winnowing-fan = a-mara. The former and the 
big digger used to break, up the earth on terraces are invariably bought 
from Angami villages. 
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other villagers come and finish the work for him. On the 
second day no one works, and on the third day all begin 
reaping, but speak to no strangers. In December harvest is 
over, and the ceremony of first-fruits (Khathe) is held. Each 
householder ties up a pinch of ashes in an atechi leaf and puts 
it in liis granary. As among the Western Rengmas, the 
wife goes to the granary before dawn and brings back a little 
rice, which she eats alone with fish in silence. The rest of 
the family begin eating the new rice the next day. 


Rain-making 

Rain is usually more than ample in Assam, but it is only 
natural that a tribe entirely dependent on agriculture should 
have ceremonies designed to bring on the rain should it by 
any chance be late in the spring. The ceremonies vary 
considerably from village to village. In Tseminyu a day’s 
“ genna,” called Tsung hheri eki Icennu (“ sky-falling-asking 
£ genna ! ”) is kept. The village Pensengil 1 with one or two 
more old men put on rain-shields 2 of the old pattern—no 
other pattern will do—and go to a certain ditch by which 
storm-water drains out of the village. There they throw 
water over one another out of bamboo cups. That done, 
they plant an indigo plant and offer an egg where the water 
of the village spring comes out of the ground. In Teso- 
phenyu an old man goes very secretly, with his head covered, 
to a drain leading out of the village, blocks it with three 
“ panjis ” and offers an egg there. The village observes a 
“ genna ” called Atsang Icowo Ice,chi khamani, meaning the 
same as the Tseminyu “ genna.” The old man is the only 
person who can remove the “ panjis ” and stop the resulting 
rain, and some years he has a troublesome time, for the same 
weather never suits everyone in the Naga Hills, any more 
than it does in England, and some people worry him to take 
the “ panjis ” out, and others to leave them in. In Meluri, 
on the day agreed on for the rain-making ceremony, all 

1 See p. 140. 

2 In Western Angami villages of the Kohima group it is the duty of the 
First-sower to attract rain after the first sowing. For a month he never 
leaves his house without wearing a rain-cape and rain-hat, however cloud¬ 
lessly fine the day may be. 
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remain in their houses with the doors shut, except a party of 
boys and youths, who go down the path leading to the fields 
and collect earth in sections of bamboo. They must all 
leave their body-cloths behind and be stark naked 1 till the 
end of the ceremony. Coming back to the village, they 
scatter, all to “ kb els ” other than their own, and throw 
the earth in handfuls onto the houses, so that it makes a 
noise as of rain-drops falling, chanting as they do so, “ Rain, 
rain.” Then another party of young men bring up branches 
and stick them up outside the village. The side-shoots are 
lopped to within a few inches of the stem, and the empty 
bamboo sections put on them and left. If this ceremony 
fails, a party of young men fetches water from the Tizu 
and pours it onto the hollow top of a boulder called Atsolo 
(“ sky-stone ”), above the village of Yisisu to the east. The 
Lephori ceremony is simpler. All the boys and unmarried 
men go down before dawn and build a platform by the side 
of the path leading to the fields. It is considered disgraceful 
for anyone to stay behind in the village who ought to go down. 
On the way back each boy and man cuts a stick and sets it 
up in t he piece of jungle outside the vi llage used as a latrine. 
None of them may return to the place that day. The village 
is “ genna,” and no wild bird or animal may be eaten. 

There also exist methods of stopping rain. The Western 
Rengmas use a shrub called khashe (A) or akhashi (B), which 
flowers in the dry weather. A plant of this is cut and stuck 
up at a place where two roads to the fields fork. This is left 
there, and if the rain gets too scarce it is pulled up again. It 
makes a great deal of difference, however, who originally 
sets it up, Some people are unlucky, and make things even 
worse. Therefore if the rain gets heavier instead of stopping, 
it is known that the wrong person set it up, and in these 
circumstances, too, it is pulled up, lest things go from bad to 
worse. In Tseminyu another way of stopping rain is to 

1 Nakedness is often connected with ceremonies for rain. The "For¬ 
mosans of old provided an excellent example. Speaking of the dry season. 
Candid!us says, “ But they have absolute Power to seize the clothes of 
whomsoever wears apparel in that three months, when by their Laws they 
are commanded to go naked, and Pray to their Idols for rain, being about 
that time always a dry Season.” Atlus Chinensis, by Arnoldus Montanus, 
English’d by John Ogilby, 1671, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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dear the stones and rubbish from all the drains leading out 
of the village. Meluri seem to know no ceremony. In 
Lephori the young men set up in the patch of jungle used as a 
latrine a stake split four square, cross-pieces being fixed in 
the cracks. They then chant and ask the sky to clear. This 
is done before dawn. 


Livestock 

It is only in recent years that Rengmas have begun to 
keep mithan (gu, A; asi, II and C) at all. The wandering 
habits of the animal make it a nuisance. It is always getting 
into the crops, and also falls an easy prey to tigers. It is, 
however, fairly prolific. A cow ought to breed regularly 
every year, producing one calf at a time. The general 
belief is that she will be ready to be covered again sooner if 
immediately after she has produced her calf she is fed on cold 
boiled rice and salt for a few days. Mithan are the essential 
beasts of sacrifice at the great Feasts of Merit among the 
Western Rengmas, but only a few are kept, supplies being 
obtained from the Sernas as required. In Lephori alone 
of the Eastern Rengma villages are a few kept for trade and 
funeral feasts only. In Meluri none are kept, though it 
is not regarded as tabu to keep them. In Sahunyu it 
is absolutely tabu. Among tire Eastern Rengmas the 
buffalo (. sentsung, A; ayi, B ; arrili, C) takes the place of the 
mithan, and even in Lephori, where a few mithan are kept, 
is regarded as the “ senior ” animal. At the great Eastern 
Rengma feasts of merit it is buffaloes that are sacrificed , not 
mithan. 1 The animals live in a semi-feral state in the 
jungle, and are often very fierce. 2 They are never given salt 
by their owners, as mithan are, probably because their 
owners cannot go near them, though the excuse given is that 
salt would make them fiercer. Fresh supplies of buffaloes 
are obtained from Burma as required. Among the Western 

1 Dr. Hutton is inclined to associate the buffalo with a Mon-Khmer 
culture and the mithan with a Tibeto-Biirman. Of. Ao Nayas, p. 78, note 1. 

a The Change, who also keep buffalo, regard it as quite a normal thing 
for a man to lose his life when a party goes down to round up an 
old bull. 
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Rengmas a buffalo is occasionally bought for meat, but the 
animal is never kept, or killed sacrificially. Cattle ( tewhe or 
matfri, A ; amesil khaweng —“ old-fashioned cattle ”—B ; 
amesil, C) are kept in large numbers by the Western Rengmas, 
but only rarely by the Eastern, who find the losses by tigers 
too great and prefer to buy animals from the Angamis as 
they want them. Their milk is never drunk, for a Naga 
thinks it disgusting to drink the milk of any mammal but 
his mother, but beef rivals pork in popularity. Prom the 
end of harvest till the next sowing season cattle are simply 
turned loose, and may or may not come home at night. 
When the crops are on the ground they are herded by children 
or youths and driven up to the village every evening. As 
soon as a calf is horn, the Eastern Rengmas tie a little bamboo 
clapper round its neck. Among the Western Rengmas the 
cow is given a particular kind of leaf to eat, and the calf is 
carried into the house by a man, never by a woman. For the 
rest of the day the family speak to no strangers, and must eat 
and drink from platters and cups ma.de from the big leaves of 
a species of Jims, because the tree has a milky sap, and the 
use of its leaves by the family will cause the cow to give her 
calf a plentiful supply of milk. Should an epidemic break 
out, each beast is brushed ten times with a bunch of chandhri 
leaves 1 and a prayer is offered that the disease will not 
attack it. After this simple ceremony, of the efficacy of 
which I was most sincerely assured, the bunch of leaves is 
stuck in the wall of the house near the door post. 

Mithan-eattle hybrids (pyeng, A ; pyangso, B) are found in 
all Western Rengma villages, and are valued for the large 
quantity of meat they give. A few goats (tenu, A; anyinil, 
B; anyini, C) are kept in most Western Rengma villages for 
the sake of their meat. They, however, only eat it in the 
village, and do not take it down to the fields, and if a goat has 
kids, the owner stays away from his fields for one day. The 
destructiveness of the animal is the reason for these pro¬ 
hibitions and for the fact that the Eastern Rengmas do not 
keep it at all. 

1 These are the leaves which the Lhota calls orungu and uses for the 
ceremonial brushing of his threshing flour. Cf. Lhota Nagas, p. 54. 
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Pigs (tebioa, A; avu, B and C) 1 swarm everywhere, and 
are the chief scavengers in and around the village. They 
keep a sharp watch on the pieces of jungle round the village 
which are used as latrines, and are most close in their atten¬ 
tions. On the abandoned site of Tsegwenyu Phang below 
Tseminyu there is said to be a flat-topped stone some four 
feet high known as Nishinyu vuiseng (“ latrine of the new 
village ”). To answer a call of nature people used to perch 
on this because of the fierceness of the pigs ranging below. 
Unpleasant animals though they are in appearance and 
habit, without them there would be serious epidemics, and 
they provide the meat the Rengma loves best. They sleep 
in the house , 2 and are given every evening a mash of rice- 
husks and leavings. Poor men, who have little rice and have 
to depend on taro, give their pigs wild tubers. Any long 
tuber must be cut into short lengths before it is cooked, or 
the droppings of the pigs will be so long they will newer be 
able to get rid of them cleanly. Fairly well-to-do men give 
the waste fermented rice to their pigs after the liquor has 
been drawn off. If the beer was sour and a good deal was 
left in the rice instead of being drunk, the mash is boiled up 
again; this is said to prevent it from making the pigs drunk. 
Pigs become almost pets, and an owner must sell outright 
the pig he has had longest; he may not eat any of the 
meat. When a sow farrows, her owner, using a long doubled 
strip of bark as tongs, picks up and throws away a few straws 
of her nest. This is regarded as purificatory. He then lifts 
the piglets and carries them into the house if they were born 
outside, or lays them down elsewhere if they were born in 
the house. Boars are castrated at such an amazingly early 
age that one wonders why the race does not come to an end. 
The cut is made with a bamboo knife, and after the operation 
the edges are pinned together with wild lemon thorns, and 
ashes are rubbed over the wound. The little pig then runs 

1 The pig and the dog are the only animals known with certainty to 
have been domesticated by the Neolithic jhuming tribes of Northern 
China. See C. W. Bishop, “ The Neolithic Ago in Northern China,” 
Antiquity, Vol. VII, No. 28, p. 390. 

2 Eastern Rengmas keep newly bought pigs tethered in the house 
near the fire till they know their masters. This may take anything up to 
a month. 
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off quite happily. Dogs are able assistants of pigs in their 
scavenging operations. All Nagas dock the tails of both 
sexes and clip the ears of males. In a village bitches ahvays 
far outnumber dogs, the latter being eaten or otherwise 
disposed of till only just enough are left to carry on the 
breed. Eoreign dogs got from Kohima or elsewhere have now 
sadly corrupted the true Naga breed. But the two strains, 
long-haired ( nyiph.su , A; ciphuwa awawa~“ bird dog B; 
awashu, C) and short-haired ( tenhyi , A; apku, B; ashu , C) 
can still be distinguished. The latter is the better for 
hunting, the former soon showing lack of drive on a warm 
day. Bitches are preferred, too, both because they are more 
obedient than dogs and because they will teach their puppies 
to hunt. They should not be too long in the leg, as the 
nearer the ground their noses are the better they hold the 
scent. Hunting-dogs are given special treatment. The 
killing of one is punished by exile as homicide is. No 
woman may step over a liunting-dog lying asleep or hit one 
with a stick she always uses, though she may use an odd stick 
or a bit of firewood. When it dies, a hunting-dog is usually 
buried in a cloth 1 ; the owner will never eat the body, 
though he may occasionally give it away to be cooked. 
Names for dogs are exceedingly rare, and the only one I have 
ever been able to discover is GungJcMng (“ white throat ”), 
used for dogs with white collars in the Tseminyu group of 
villages. 

Fowls (te.ro, A; a.wuu, B; ami, C) are plentiful and 
commonly show a strong strain of jungle-fowl. Indeed, 
cocks are often only distinguishable from jungle-cocks by 
the larger size of their combs, and I have known Nagas 
quite unable to tell whether a dead hen came from a village 
or the jungle. A hen is often to be seen walking about with a 
feather pushed through her nostrils and looking very 
ridiculous. This means that she has pecked one of her 
chickens to death and is being punished for it. Probably the 
feather makes hard pecking rather painful. Fowls are 

1 Cf. Serna. Nagas, p. 70. I have seen, in the Kunyak village of 
Longmien, the body of a hunting-dog exposed on a platform exactly as 
that of a man is. 
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usually expected to live on what they can pick up, but the 
nest of a small termite called ieshe (A) mmilcha (B and C) is 
often broken up and given to chickens to peck the grubs out. 
This diet is believed to be specially good for them. 

Hunting 

All Nagas love hunting, both for the sport it gives them and 
for the meat it brings, and a petition for success in the chase 
finds a place in most ceremonial prayers . 1 I have known 
Lhotas refuse to use guns at a tiger hunt on the ground that 
it would make it less sporting, but I can think of nothing more 
exciting and risky in the world than the Western Itengma 
method of hunting elephants (chung, A; asa ketixva—“ big 
meat”—B; aru, C 2 ). The expert villages are Phesinyu 
and Sentenyu, for elephants are common in the low country 
in which they are situated, but rarely come up to the lands 
of the higher villages, ft is not tabu to use guns; it is 
simply “ not done.” The hunter who wishes for renown 
must depend on his spear alone. Two men go out together, 
with spears sharpened to a razor edge and protected by 
sheaths of bamboo spathe. The night before he goes out, 
the hunter sleeps apart from his wife, and in the morning 
may speak to no one but his companion and must be careful 
not to chase pigs and chickens, or the elephants will see him 
coming, as the pigs and chickens do. Even Baptists 
observe these precautions before going out; it is not worth 
taking a risk with a charging bull elephant for the sake of a 
question of dogma. If the hunters have to press on very 
fast after the game, they wrap a day’s ration of raw rice in 
leaves and tie it round their waists in their folded cloths. 
Usually, however, two or three men follow far in the rear 
with food and rice beer. Communication with these is 
never by shouting, but always by whistling on sections of 
thin bamboo, the carriers answering by the same method. 

1 If luck iii hunting departs from a village the Western Rengmas observe 
one day’s “ gonna,” called Phu/cehe (A) or Khamehi (B). Men must keep 
entirely apart from women for twenty-four hours. The Eastern Rengmas 
have no “ gonna ” for hunting. 

2 No elephant has been seen in the Eastern Rengma country in the 
memory of man, but a tradition of the animal survives. 
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An elephant is said to take no notice of this. Great attention 
is paid to the wind, and the selected animal is followed with 
infinite patience till the supreme moment arrives and the 
hunter finds himself above it on broken ground over which it 
cannot charge easily. One well-thrown spear is then enough. 
The animal plunges off with the blade in its heart, and drops 
dead within a short distance. Word is sent to the village, 
and all swarm down to cut up and carry away the meat. The 
day it is brought into the village is “ genna.” To stalk and 
kill an elephant in this way requires a combination of skill, 
courage and luck that rarely occurs. Even to have one to his 
credit marks a man out as an exceptional hunter. Of 
recent hunters Serapu of Sentenyu held the record of three 
elephants to his own spear. 1 Vyembi, the great tribal 
hero, 2 included elephant-hunting among his accomplish¬ 
ments, and is reputed to have killed seven. No one, how¬ 
ever, has ever equalled the record of Kasinga of Phesinyu, 
who is said to have killed nine. 3 He died about a hundred 
years ago, and tradition relates that that year an exception¬ 
ally large number of elephants came onto Phesinyu land, as 
if to see the grave of their brave enemy. 

There is no tradition that the rhinoceros ( fohunde , A; 
khonyancle, B) was ever hunted by Rengmas, and the 
Eastern Rengmas have no name for it even. It must have 
been plentiful in the plains in the old days, however, for 
shields of its hide were regularly brought up by traders, and 
were greatly valued for their toughness. A remarkable 
Rengma belief is that the rhinoceros sleeps on very steep 
ground and hooks its horn round a tree to avoid slipping down¬ 
hill. Wild inithan 4 ( teronyungu, A; aniza ’si —'“ spirits’ 
mithan ”—B; asiipri, C) were hunted with spears till 
Government declared them protected animals. The Western 

1 Serapu died in March 1933. Soon after his death an unusually large 
number of wild mithan came up from the plains into the Rengma country. 
It was universally believed throughout the tribe that they canio to honour 
the memory of a mighty hunter. 

2 See p. 7. 

3 The practice of recording bags is a very ancient one. Amenhotep III 
of Egypt had scarabs issued recording that he killed 102 lions in the tenth 
year of his reign. Indeed, a “ bumper year ” for lions ! 

4 Bos gaurus. 
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Rengmas, for no valid scientific reason that I know of, divide 
them into two subspecies, a big and a little. It is tabu 
to hunt the small kind, for tradition says that the men of 
Tsoginyu, the villge of Vyembi, once hunted one in vain, 
and very unsportingly laid a curse on anyone who should 
attempt to succeed where they had failed. The wild buffalo 
(tehe sentsung, A; aghizo aghuli, B) is known to the Western 
Rengmas only by repute, and to the Eastern Rengmas not 
at all. It is practically extinct in the Naga Hills, the last 
surviving herd in the district being a small one that fre¬ 
quents the flat country between the outer range of the Lhota 
country and the Diyung river. 

Elephant-hunting is a sport in which few can indulge, but 
there is almost as much excitement to be obtained and 
sporting risk to be run when the men of a village ring a tiger 
(menda, A; ametiwa, B; amiwn, C) or leopard (menzo, A; 
ameti kezowa, B ; amithu, C). The two animals are hardly 
distinguished, and both are mystic beasts, sharing a common 
ancestry with man. 1 Special ceremonies therefore follow the 
killing of one, and a man never admits having done so 
himself, though he will wear the ornaments 2 to which the 
feat entitles him, which among the Eastern Rengmas are 
the same as those won by killing a man. A Western Rengma 
who kills a tiger at a village hunt is never mentioned as 
having done so, and will not himself boast of his deed. He 
will merely say, “ The village killed a tiger.” When a man, 
in these days of guns, shoots one he says when he comes 
home, “ I have wounded an animal.” 3 Both Western and 
Eastern Rengmas ring tigers and leopards. The Tesophenyu 
group of villages build a fence and stud the ground with 
“ panjis ” after the Lhota fashion, 4 from whom they say 
they learnt the method a generation ago. The Tseminyn 
group and the Eastern Rengmas follow the old and far more 
exciting fashion. The animal is tracked after a kill until it is 
located in a particular stretch of jungle. The men of the vil¬ 
lage then ring it, armed with spears and c ‘ daos,” but without 
shields, and working strictly in pairs, of which each member 

1 See p. 265. 2 See pp. 20, 29, 39. 

3 Cf. Ao Nagas, p. 297. '* Cf. Lhota Nagas, p. 06. 

H 
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is sworn to defend his fellow. A line of experienced spear¬ 
men get into position below the tiger, and the others drive 
slowly down in a half-circle, felling the brushwood as they 
go. Every charge is met with spears, and if the tiger breaks 
through the circle it is ringed again till it is finished off. 
The ceremonies that follow the killing of a tiger or leopard 
differ somewhat among the Western and Eastern Rengmas. 
Among the Western Rengmas the first spear cuts off the 
head and carries it home, others following with the body. 
All eat outside the village, and go straight to the “ morungs ” 
as if they were returning from a raid. The first spear is 
“ genna ” for ten days, and must avoid bear or dog meat, 
and eat bamboo pickle and chillies. The carcase of the 
animal is skinned and the skin used for war-shields, one of 
these covered with such skin being believed to render the 
carrier invulnerable. An old custom was to put the head 
in a stream with the water running into it, as the Angamis do 
now, 1 so that the animal's spirit could not say who had killed 
it. Nowadays the head and flayed carcase are put on a 
platform outside the village, the mouth being wedged open 
with “ panjis ” to render the spirit dumb. The ground under 
the platform is jabbed all over with spear-butts, so that the 
tiger’s ghost shall be unable to count the number of warriors 
in at the death. The village is “ germa ” for that day. 

Among the Eastern Rengmas the first spear cuts off the 
head and wedges the mouth open with a piece of wood. He 
then buries it where the tiger was killed, and places four sticks 
in the ground so that their ends meet over the grave. No 
explanation is given of this custom. 2 The rest of the carcase, 
instead of being brought to the village, is cut up and buried 
on the spot. The first spear wins a warrior’s ornaments, but 
must eat apart for five days. Probably his ornaments will 
include a tiger-tooth necklace (mikha), if he can buy one. As 
it is tabu to touch any part of a tiger, he must repeat the 
five days’ “ genna ” before he can put it on. The men who 
took part in the ringing do not eat outside the village, and no 

1 See Angami Nagas, p. 262. 

3 Lephori do not bury tigers’ heads, but keep them in a hollow tree 
near the village from whence they are taken, to use from time to time in 
oaths (see p. 151). 
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general “ genna ” is observed. Alone of any Rengrna village 
of either section Lephori set a trap, which they call, achokho , 
for tigers and leopards. As soon as it is known what path 
an animal habitually uses, strong “ panjis ” are set on one 
side of it, pointing inwards. On the other side a very strong 
sapling is fixed in position parallel with, and about two feet 
above, the ground. This is strained back to a catch to which 
is attached a string stretching across the path. As soon as 
the tiger touches the string he releases the sapling and is 
dealt a violent blow, which sweeps him hard onto the 
“ panjis.” 

After the great cats, the most dangerous animal the 
Rengrna hunter faces is the wild boar (nyu, A; amt-su, B; 
asiichi, C). 1 They are not hunted systematically, for their 
cunning defeats any method, but an attempt is made to kill 
any chance-met animal. Sometimes dogs out after deer 
will get on the scent of one. The hunters make no 
attempt to face it on foot, but climb trees on the line they 
think it is going to take and try to spear it as it passes. 
Often, too, they are trapped by a device called tho kheski (A), 
almsil (B), or akushii (C). When an animal is known to come 
time after time to certain berries or a certain field of rice, a 
low fence is built across his path, if possible where it runs 
downhill. He soon loses his suspicion of this, and learns to 
jump it. When his tracks show that he is doing this, a day 
is chosen when heavy rain will wash away all human scent, 
and two very long and strong “ panjis ” are set pointing 
towards the fence on the downward side in such a way that 
the boar, as he lands, will receive one or both of them between 
the neck and the shoulder. If the trapper is lucky, he will 
find his game lying dead in the morning. Sows ( nyui, A; 
amangang, B ; asuchu , 2 C) and young pig running in sounders 
are harmless animals and provide good meat. They can 

1 The Western Rengmas say there exists a species of wild pig smaller 
and fiercer than the ordinary kind, with a white patch on each side of 
the nock. They call them “ Jathung’s pigs ” anil say they are descended 
from a pig belonging to Jathung which escaped into the jungle. But 
who Jathung was and where ho lived no one knows. 

2 It is noticeable that the Tesophenyn group and Eastern Rengmas 
have no word to include wild pig of both sexes. Of. the Yacham words for 
sambhur stag and hind (/to Nagas, p. 359). 
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occasionally be driven up to waiting spearmen, and very 
rarely the Western Rengmas attempt to ring them, but they 
have not the wonderful skill of the Aos 1 at this, and there is 
no record of any big bags ever having been made. The 
Western Rengmas have a method which is, as far as I know, 
peculiar to them. The hunter sits up in a tree under which 
pig come in the evening to feed on the fallen berries. If 
necessary, he drops a few extra berries as an additional bait. 
When a pig comes exactly underneath him he throws a spear 
to which a line is attached, hauling it up again if he misses. 
It is said that it is possible to throw and miss five or six times 
without bolting the pig if care is taken not to throw at and 
frighten the leader of the herd—usually an old sow. While 
she stays the others will stay. 

Sambhur ( teshong, A; atiikhe, B ; alchru, C) and barking 
deer ( teze , A; arnishe, B; amisil, C) are the animals most 
frequently hunted by Nagas. For this the Western Rengmas 
always use dogs and the Eastern never. When dogs are 
used, two or three lean, yapping brutes, as keen as mustard, 
are loosed on the scent and, guided by their noise, spearmen 
mark the line the animal is taking and cut it off. Great skill 
is shown in judging where to wait, and a hunt is more often 
successful than not. After killing sambhur, bear or wild 
boar a Western Rengma is under certain tabus. On the 
day of the kill he makes “ pita madliu,” which he drinks 
next day with the meat of a small pig and without rice. For 
two days he cannot go to the fields, and for ten days he must 
refrain from chillies. Serow ( tenyu , A; amozii, B and C) are 
occasionally hunted in this way, but they live on bad ground, 
and are commonly trapped, for they tend to keep to the 
same paths along the cliffs, and sooner or later a snare will 
get them. If a hunter happens to hit an animal in the 
mouth with his spear it is regarded as an evil omen. The meat 
of the animal can be eaten, but the man who threw the spear 
will not reckon the kill in his tally of game . 2 For a fair-and- 
square kill the first spear gets the head and two hind legs 
and the second spear the off fore and a piece of the rump. 
The owner of the dogs gets the near fore and the stomach 
1 See Ao Nagas, pp. 137-139. 2 Cf. Lhota Nagas, p. 65. 
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and, if he hunted the dogs himself, the wall of the lower 
stomach. The rest of the meat is divided up among all who 
took part in the hunt, the older men receiving the bigger 
shares. This method of hunting is strenuous enough (I have 
indulged in it with Aos), but an Eastern Rengma hunt without 
dogs is far more so. In it men race through jungle following 
the game or attempting to cub it off. They earn every deer 
they get. The first spear gets the head and the second the 
rump, and these two further join in the general sharing out 
of the rest of the meat, which is divided according to age. 

As one would expect in the section of the tribe that uses 
dogs, an annual ceremony is performed to increase their 
chances of success. This takes place in January, on the day 
after the great Zil killi ceremony. 1 On that day all owners 
of hunting-dogs assemble with their dogs at some spot well 
away from a path and unlikely to he visited by a woman, for 
her presence would bring ill luck to an essentially male sport. 
Some water is brought, and the face and paws of each dog 
are formally washed, and their bodies are brushed ten times 
with the sevenfold brush used for illness, 2 while the following 
words are uttered : “ Your nose must be keen. If animals 
come from Japvu Hill you must track them; if animals 
come from Wokha Hill you must track them; if animals 
come from the plains you must track them ; if animals come 
from the east you must track them.” Then a small chicken 
is killed and a fire lighted. The chicken must have been 
seized in the morning without permission from anyone, as if 
it were a wild bird, though the owner is told in the evening 
and paid. This is singed and offered by the oldest man 
present to the spirit of game, ten scraps being placed on 
santsu leaves to his right hand and nine to his left. Next the 
omens for the year are taken as follows. The oldest man 
stands up facing to the east and away from the village 
and all spears are put into his arms. He suddenly spills 
them on the ground to his front, and the man whose spear 
shoots farthest forward will get most game. Finally all pass 
through the fire, first dogs and then bitches, and then men in 
order of age. All then go hunting in the jungle. 

1 See p. 174. 2 Seo p. 238. 
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Deer are more rarely snared. Sometimes a fence with 
“ panjis ” on the far side is made, as for a wild boar. A 
commoner method, forbidden under British ride both on 
account of its great cruelty and of the risk to wandering 
human beings, was to dig pits in the paths commonly used 
by deer crossing ridges at the saddles. The pits (piyeng 
ketso, A; kuchiichu/wa, B; azibri, C) were deep, and dug so as 
to end in a point at the bottom, in which " panjis ” were 
stuck. The impaled animals were thus prevented from 
getting their legs into position for a spring. The favourite 
sites were near salt licks. Wing fences were built in order to 
guide the animal down a slope to the pit, on the edge of 
which a slide of bamboos covered with slippery leaves was 
made. 1 A man going out to dig or repair a pit could not 
eat or speak to anyone that morning. If he did he would 
catch nothing. Among the Eastern Rengmas anyone could 
make a pit, but the Western Rengmas regarded it as a task 
fit only for the very poorest. 3 Noose-traps do not seem to 
have been used by any section of the tribe. Fall-traps are 
used for porcupines, monkeys, 3 and bears, of which there are 
two species—the Himalayan bear (gioemping, A; sliatawa, B ; 
ciwi, C) and Malayan bear ( nchung legive, A ; apung teive, B ; 
awi, 4 C). These traps are set where the animals come to 
feed. A trail of berries leads under heavy logs weighted with 
stones, which fall when the animal touches a string. Porcu¬ 
pines ( ntsung, A: akhapo, B ; akhapru, C) are also hunted 
with dogs and speared. A porcupine quill may never be 
stuck in the hair, or the wearer’s dark locks will go grey in 
patches, corresponding to the light and dark bands on the 

1 I have seen similar slides made by the Mros of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

2 Among the Eastern Angamis, too, only the very poor mado pits. 
Before beginning work a man prayed and apologised, saying he was forced 
to make a game-pit because he had no rice to eat. But he, had to be 
careful that his prayer was not too perfect. If it were, the pit when 
finished would be invisible even to him, and he would fall into it himself 
when he went to visit it ! 

* The common macaque ( Macacus aasamznsis) (tekhu. A; asiikhi, B; 
akwitewa or arhukhi, C), and the stump-tailed macaque ( Macacus arctoides) 
(lezong , A ; asuzen, B; cirasii, C) are chiefly sought after on account of the 
damage they do to crops. The long-tailed Pithecus brahma (tetiyu. A; 
atamu, B ; angu, C) is not regarded as a pest. 

4 The Eastern Rengmas seem only to know one species, or at least only 
to use one name. 
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quill. Gibbons ( tepfwong , A; asupi, B; akhuru, C) were 
never killed before guns were introduced, and even now are 
protected by some villages owing to the belief that they 
drive off other monkeys likely to damage the crops. Among 
the Eastern Rengmas all men may eat their flesh, but 
among the Western Rengmas only old, and so less valuable, 
men, as the animal flings itself so wildly from branch to 
branch that it is feared its meat would cause giddiness. 
No attempt is made to trap wild dogs ( tekheng , A; atenyang, 
B; anyukri, C), destructive though they are to cattle ; they 
are speared only if they are met by chance. For jungle cats, 
civets and other smaller animals noose-traps (ndu se, A; 
ahayi, B; azi, C) are set. The noose runs through a bamboo 
tube, against one end of which the animal’s head is jammed 
hard when the trap is sprung, so that it cannot get at the 
string and bite it through. For still smaller animals, such 
as rats, and for ground birds the ordinary triangular Naga 
traps 1 (pya, A; apetsii, B and C) are set at openings left in a 
long, low brushwood fence built to intercept birds and 
animals moving to and fro between the jungle and the crops. 
Small noose-traps ( sengku , A : atashang, B ; slopengvwa, C) 
baited with berries are used for birds that keep to the jungle. 
For small birds that never come to the ground, lime (chin, A ; 
cmyi, B and C) is smeared on twigs, which are put in the 
trees where they come to feed. Munias (lotenyu, A ; awazii , 
B; aktitrii, C) come to the ripening rice in flocks, and large 
numbers are caught by the Western Rengmas (the Fas torn 
Rengmas will not eat them). To bring them to the twigs, 
hen munias are tethered near. These little decoys are kept 
in cages for a year or more, 2 and are said to do well provided 
they are fed and given fresh water every day. Cocks are 
said to be useless for the purpose. The Eastern Rengma 
does not seem to pursue the Great Indian Hornbill ( hungtsing, 
A; achu, B; arochi, C) at all; he has little use for its 
feathers, and his country contains little forest of the type the 
bird frequents. To the Western Rengma it is the most 
valuable bird the jungle provides, both for its feathers and its 

1 See Fig. 2 of illustration facing page 88 of Angami Nagas. 

3 Munias are also kept as decoys in some Western Angami villages. 
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meat. Yet lie holds it in awe, and to snare it is regarded as 
disgraceful and unbecoming for any but the very poor. 1 As 
if to emphasise how desperate and careless of his fate he 

is, the snarer, before he leaves his house in the morning, 
deliberately kicks over his rice-dish and says, “ I care nothing 
for food or drink. I only want to catch hornlbills ”—an 
unlucky action and unlucky words. When he comes home 
again in the evening and becomes a reasonable man once 
more, he has to wipe out his words of ill omen, and says before 
he begins his meal, “ After all, we need food and drink.” 
The method of snaring is based on very close observation of 
the bird’s habits. Hornbills feed exclusively on fruit and 
berries. Because of their great weight they are always 
careful to alight on the inner end of a branch and walk 
outwards. Their particular enemy is a kind of weasel 
that lies in wait in trees for the birds that come to feed on the 
berries. Hornbills keep a sharp lookout for them, and peer 
in all directions on each side of the branch as they walk along 

it. Nooses are set on each side of the branch in such a way 
that a bird -walking outwards along it and craning its neck 
from side to side is likely to get its head through one. They 
are made of very thin strips of cane, carefully smoothed so 
that they will slip instantly and so attached to the branch 
that they will turn easily on it and prevent the bird getting a 
direct strain and breaking away. When the trapper finds a 
bird has been caught, he climbs up and despatches it with a 
wooden club. About this the following story is told. In the 
old days hornbill feathers were worth ten baskets of rice 
each, so that a warrior had to pay thirty baskets for his set 
of three. One day a poor man came to the berry tree on 
which he had set his nooses and found he had caught nine 
hornbills and a gibbon, the most wonderful hag ever known. 
Elated with joy, he climbed the tree and, with a shout of, 
“ You are worth a cow to me,” swung his club to kill the 
first hornbill. But he was too excited to aim straight. The 
blow fell on the cane noose and broke it, and the bird flew 
away. Seven more times he did the same, and each time he 
snapped the cane and released the bird. At last he came to 

1 Nowadays hornbills are more often shot than snared. 
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the ninth hornbill, the one with the poorest tail of all. Tor 
the last time he lifted his club, but he was so desperate with 
anger that he fell over backwards on the gibbon, which was 
held by a snare on the branch below. The gibbon gave a 
clutch of terror and caught the man’s arm, thereby saving his 
life. The man then recovered himself, let the gibbon go with 
words of thanks, and carefully and soberly killed the last 
hornbill, all that remained to him of his wonderful bag. 

Snakes are killed at sight, though only the python and 
cobra are eaten. The Western Rengmas are most particular 
to cut off the head, lest the snake’s spirit say that a woman 
has killed it. The Eastern Rengmas do not worry about 
this. 1 

The taking of the nests of hornets and bees is attended 
with such real risks that it deserves a place under the 
heading of hunting. Hornets’ (khughu , A; arnozil, B; awe, 
C) nests are sought after for the sake of their grubs, which 
arc considered the most delicious of all food. I have often 
been told that if once I took to eating them I should never be 
able to give up the habit. Some of the nests are enormous. 
A Tseminyu man is said to have found one once that took 
seven men to carry. They are found as follows. Hornets 
are very fond of settling on oak trees, where they seem to 
find certain insects to their liking. These trees are watched 
and the line of flight of departing hornets is noticed. The 
Eastern Rengmas tie a little piece of corn-cob sheath round 
the insects’ waists while they are busy feeding, 2 but, for 
some unexplained reason, the Western Rengmas regard it 
as tabu to do so. These corn-cob streamers make it far 
easier to mark the insects down. It is believed that they 
always cunningly fly beyond their nest and double back to it, 
to mislead searchers. When the nest is found it is marked 

1 The Western Angamis agree with the Eastern Rengmas, but the 
Lhotas have the same belief as the Western. The Sernas say that unless 
a snake is beheaded it will come to life and bite someone, and the Eastern 
Angamis that it will curse the man who killed it and make him ill. There 
is also an ancient Scottish superstition that a snake’s head must be com¬ 
pletely smashed and removed to a distance from the body; if this be not 
done the snake will come to life again. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of 
the Scottish Highlands, p. 223. 

2 Cf. Lhota Nagas, p. 69. 
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and preparations are made to take it at night. A man first 
puts to the entrance a bunch of burning grass at the end of 
a long stick. This drives back the sentry hornet, which is 
there even at night. Grass is then heaped over the hole 
and set alight, to destroy any hornets that may be lurking 
near. While this is still smouldering a lighted plug of 
chillies and millet husks is forced into the hole and fanned to 
drive the fumes well down. This stupefies all insects in the 
nest, which can be safely dug out. When dividing up the 
nest among those who have helped to take it, the Western 
Rengmas always leave a smalt share for the tiger, “ for he is 
the lord of all things in the jungle.” 

The nests of bees, which are valued for the honey, are 
more easily taken. One species, called khunii (A), akhowa 
anikhu (B), akhowa (C), builds in hollow trees. To stupefy 
these the Western Rengmas pound up tobacco and a certain 
jungle leaf and puff the fumes into the hole. The Eastern 
Rengmas use the pounded pith of reeds in the same way. 1 
Another species, called Ichuyinyo (A), temilghil (B), awechi 
(C), suspends the nest under overhanging rocks high up on 
cliffs or under the branches of trees. The nests on cliffs 
seem to be regarded by all Rengmas as inaccessible, but 
those on trees, if fairly low down, the Eastern Rengmas burn 
out with flaming bunches of grass on the ends of poles. The 
Western Rengmas fell the tree if it is not too big and seize 
the nest and bolt. 


Fishing 

There being no rivers of any size in the Western Rengma 
country, the inhabitants have not the expert knowledge 
of fishing that their neighbours, 2 the Lhotas, have, and the 
only fish they get are from small streams. In community 
fishing, when large parties go down, two methods are used. 
In one the stream is dammed, and poison is put in well up¬ 
stream, the stupefied fish being caught when they flounder 
to the top. Various poisons are used, the commonest being 
the root of a creeper (ihuyu, A ; atkiyi, B) like a w'ild wisteria, 

1 The Eastern Angamis use pounded chaulmugra for the purpose. 

2 See Lhola Nagas, pp. 70 sgq. 
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with a light-coloured flower. 1 This is pounded with stones till 
the fibres are shredded and the colls well broken up, and then 
dipped repeatedly in the water. Other poisons are the bark 
of a tree of the acacia family called yiibing (A) or amukhu 
(B), or pounded green walnuts ( bongku, A; azukhu, B). A 
more primitive method, which I do not know of elsewhere, 
is with grass. A weir is built across the stream and large 
quantities of a species of grass with a very long, tough 
stem are thrown in above it. Men then drive down the 
fish from well upstream till they seek cover in the grass, in 
which they are at once hopelessly entangled. All fish caught 
by parties are divided among the members strictly according 
to age. There is no one in the nature of a chief in a Rengma 
village who is entitled to a share even if he does not come 
down to the stream. Fish are also caught by individuals 
with rod and line. Hooks made of old umbrella ribs are 
much used now, but the old methods have not died out. To 
catch small fish, four or five worms, each threaded on a pig’s 
bristle, are tied in a lump to the end of a short line. The 
angler uses a rod of handy length and keeps a basket ready 
in his left hand. If ho is sufficiently quick, he can lift a 
small fish that bites hard and drop it into his basket before it 
lets go. For bigger fish, up to six or seven pounds, a thin 
slip of bamboo is threaded through a long worm and bent 
into a loop. The two ends are then attached to the line. 
When a fish seizes this the edges of the bamboo catch in its 
teeth, and it can be whipped out of the water onto the bank 
before it can free them. For this a stout rod and line of 
considerable length are needed. 

Through the Eastern Rengma country flows the Tizu 
river, which holds very large fish indeed. The main stream 
is too big for poisoning to be effective, and elaborate drives 
are the usual method of catching fish. When a stretch of 
water has been selected, long lines of bamboo strips knotted 
together are stretched across at each end, and from the strips 
are hung at frequent intervals slats of wood marked, with 
black bars that dangle in the water and twist with the current, 
frightening the fish into the middle of the stretch. Weirs of 

1 Known to the Lhotas as nvio. See Lhota Nagas, p. 70. 
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stakes and brushwood arc then built at either end, the top 
weir being at the top end of a stretch of shallow water. 
Watchers are then posted in trees so that they can see the 
movements of the fish deep in the water, and the drive begins. 
Beginning at the lower end, stones with long, white strips of 
bamboo knotted round them are thrown into the water. 
The fish move upstream, and, unless desperate, will not 
break back past the white strips waving in the current. 
Guided by the watchers in the trees, who report if all the 
fish have moved up, the men at work build fresh weirs one 
after the other, holding the fish farther and farther upstream 
till they flounder in the shallow water and can be caught in 
bamboo baskets. 

In smaller streams, and where the Tizu divides round an 
island so that one branch can be cut off with weirs, poison is 
used. The commonest is the bark and root of a thorny 
creeper {alyu) with leaves and flowers like mimosa. The 
poisons used by the Western Ilengmas—the wisteria-like 
creeper ( athuli), the acacia bark ( amulchu ), and pounded 
walnuts ( akhalo )—are also used, but less frequently. The 
ownership of places where the Tizu divides and poisoning is 
possible is vested in various “.khels ” in each village, who 
guard their valuable rights jealously. The only rod-fishing 
seems to be with umbrella-rib hooks. 

Food 

The staple food of the Rengma is rice, of which he eats an 
immense quantity—if he has it, two pounds of raw grain 
being the ordinary daily ration for a grown man. He relieves 
its dullness with a liberal addition of chillies or grated ginger, 
the Eastern Rengmas being especially partial to the latter, 
and with it he invariably eats meat or vegetables or both 
from a separate dish. Ordinarily all food is eaten with the 
fingers, but an Eastern Rengma, if his hands are even dirtier 
than usual, will use a small, flat hone spoon ( kutsekhu). 
In most Eastern Rengma houses, however, a special bamboo 
vessel (i akhet tso —“ hand washer ”) is kept. This is held 
between the knees and tipped forward over the hands. If 
several people are eating together, men are invariably 
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helped before women. If the meal is being taken in a field, 
the first helping is given to the oldest man of the owner’s 
clan. Otherwise the oldest present, regardless of his clan, 
is helped first. Maize-heads and little scraps of meat are 
occasionally toasted, but boiling is the only ordinary method 
of cooking known. In the home earthenware pots (or 
occasionally iron vessels bought in Kohima) are always 
used, but hunters or raiders cannot encumber themselves 
with such things and use sections of green bamboo, which 
withstand the fire long enough for their contents to be 
cooked. This must have been the only method of cooking 
possible before the art of pot-making was known. Big 
animals such as cattle are never skinned before they are cut 
up, and the hair has to be singed off a joint before it is 
cooked. Often the skin is cut off and singed and cooked 
separately. Small animals and plucked birds are singed 
whole. Nothing is wasted—skin, intestines, everything is 
boiled and eaten. Though there are many birds and animals 
which only old people can eat, the Rengma is practically 
omnivorous, his diet ranging from meat long dead to hornet 
grubs. Spare meat is hung in the houses to dry in the smoke. 
Before the drying overtakes the decay the smell is staggering, 
but the meat soon gets as hard as a brick and beeps in¬ 
definitely, chunks being cut off and cooked as required. 
Even frogs are often eaten dried, as well as fresh, but the 
Western Rengmas are very careful about a species of large 
frog (tsamphentsongtsii, A ; akhiwang, B) which seems to be 
unknown to the Eastern Rengmas. They believe its head 
contains poison, and scrape that portion and wash it 
thoroughly in sand and water before they eat it either fresh 
or dried. 

Even worse than the smell of bad meat is that of garlic 
pickle ( Jiangklmre , A; hanglchukhu, B) as made by the Wes¬ 
tern Rengmas. Garlic intended for this is sown with the 
rice. It grows quickly, and can be pulled at the end of May, 
before the rice is big enough to he damaged by it. The 
leaves are withered in the sun till they are pliant, and are 
then either packed tightly in vats with heavy stones over 
them for ten days or a fortnight, or buried for that time in 
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pits lined with leaves. They are then taken out and dried in 
the sun, and the smell while the drying is going on is truly 
awful. Once dried, the leaves will keep for a year or more, 
and form a much appreciated relish. 

Salt is a necessity. Foreign salt can now be bought in 
Kohinia bazaar, and there is no shortage, but in the old days 
Rengmas were dependent on the product of the salt wells scat¬ 
tered over the south-east of the district, and the supply was 
inadequate. To make it go further the invariable practice was 
to pound up and mix with it the very bitter berries of the 
tree called tsomho (A) or athama (B and C), 1 and this old 
custom is still observed when salt is used in offerings. Even 
now a considerable amount of indigenous salt is eaten. It is 
believed to be especially beneficial to invalids and nursing 
mothers. Eastern Rengma villages, too, though they do not 
manufacture salt, often use the water of salt -wells for cooking. 

Typical food prohibitions are as follows. Tigers, leopards 
and all snakes except the python and cobra are eaten by 
none. Only men may eat python or cobra, and they must 
do so outside the house. The meat is regarded more as a 
medicine for pains in the stomach than as an ordinary article 
of diet, and the heart is carefully extracted and thrown away, 
as it is believed that it will breed young snakes in the eater’s 
stomach. Nothing killed by a pig is eaten by anyone. 
Western Rengma women may not eat the meat of any animal 
killed, or even wounded, by wild dogs. The Eastern Rengmas 
do not observe this prohibition. The nightjar is never eaten, 
“ because it is very light.” Monkeys of all kinds are eaten 
by men, but never by women; they steal from granaries, 
and the flesh would make the women wasteful of supplies. 
Eor a similar reason parrots may only be eaten by old men; 
they are for ever pecking at something, and their meat is 
liable to make the eater greedy and wasteful of food. The 
serow can be eaten by all but wives of men of the Kenten- 
nenyu clan. This animal is believed to stare up at the sky 
with its mouth open when a thunderstorm is raging, and for 
this reason its flesh would make women wasteful of food. 
What the connection is and why the prohibition extends only 

1 This is the tree of which firosticks are made. See p, 71. 
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to the wives of one clan are not clear. Bear’s meat is pro¬ 
hibited to pregnant Western and all Eastern Rengma women. 
It is regarded as a very stupid animal, and children of the 
eater would inherit its stupidity. The elephant is also, 
strangely enough, regarded as stupid, and its flesh is pro¬ 
hibited to Western Rengma women when pregnant. It is 
not found in the Eastern Rengma country. Among the 
Eastern Rengmas only old men eat goat’s flesh. All Western 
Rengmas can eat she-goats, but he-goats may not be eaten 
by young men or women; their lascivious nature would 
infect the eater and lead to trouble. Among the things that 
no women may eat are dogs, flying-squirrels, bamboo rats, 
otters, hornbills, and pigs’ stomachs, though girls who have 
not grown their hair may eat the last. 

Eamines are very rare, but when they occur, the jungle 
provides an ample supply of fairly palatable wild tubers. 
Two species, one of which is called ruhuche (A), hand (B), or 
arhazo (C), and the other tehenyilkerhii (A), hawi (B), or 
akhira (C), are the most appreciated. They have long, 
trailing stems, but no one on seeing a stem may say he will 
come back for it later in the day; to do so would cause the 
famine to be prolonged. Similarly when a famine is declared 
in a village every man must go and look for tubers. Even if a 
man happens to be well off and still to have rice in his 
granaries, he must search for and eat at least one tuber. 
If he does not, he will become poor. Nor, for the same 
reason, may he accept one free from anyone. If he does he 
will be dependent on charity at the end of his life. The 
tubers are quite good to eat, and men often bring them 
home when there is no famine. There is no harm in eating 
them, but no one may remark how good they are. To say 
t his might produce a famine. 1 

Drink 

The Rengma differs no wit from the vast majority of man¬ 
kind in disliking water as a drink. Though he is greatly 

1 Another article of diet on the deliciousness of which comment is 
forbidden is an insect called teshong by the Southern group of Western 
Rengmas. It lives on dying bamboos, and to praise it would cause 
bamboos to die, with the resulting plague of rats and bad crops. 
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put about if for any reason he is deprived of alcohol for a 
day, he cannot be called a heavy drinker. The great amount 
of exercise he takes keeps him fit, and it is only the few who 
for various reasons lead sedentary lives that show the effects 
of prolonged potations. Distilled spirit is drunk only by those 
who get it in Kohima bazaar, and rice-beer is the national 
drink of the tribe. Men, women and children drink it, and 
a wife who habitually turned out a bad brew would find little 
favour in her husband’s eyes. It is exceedingly nourishing ; 
not only can old men live healthily for years on a diet of 
rice-beer with little or no solid food in addition, but I have 
known a baby whose mother died when it was ten days old 
reared, first on diluted rice-beer and then on rice-beer and 
chewed rice. Rice-beer is of two kinds. One, known in 
Assamese as “ pita madhu ” (zu nye, A; azu tsa, B ; akha 
tsa, C), is made from soaked and fermented rice-flour, and 
the other, called in Assamese “ rohi madhu” (nkuzu, A; 
azil tsti, B; ntcchu, 0), is made from fermented boiled rice or 
other grains. The first is the ordinary drink of the Eastern 
Rengmas, as it is of the Angamis, and the latter of the 
Western Rengmas, who seem to me to make a more potent 
brew than any other tribe. On a long round of calls in a 
village the hospitality of each house has to be enjoyed with 
great discrimination if anything of anthropological or any 
other interest is to be remembered at the end. 

“ Pita madhu ” is made as follows. Paddy is soaked 
in water for a night and then spread out on a mat in the 
house. In a week or so sprouts half an inch long will have 
grown. The paddy is then thoroughly dried in the sun 
and pounded up. It can be kept indefinitely and is used 
as yeast. To make the liquor, husked rice is soaked in 
cold water to soften it, and is then pounded up into flour. 
Absolutely boiling water is poured on it, and it is well 
mixed to get the lumps out. When it is cool it is poured 
into a wooden vat, which is filled with cold water. The 
yeast is then well mixed in and the brew is ready for drinking 
in three days. This is the ordinary drink of the Eastern 
Rengmas, who make it well diluted. The Western Rengmas 
drink a much stronger brew. Its use is entirely confined 
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to ceremonies at which custom says it must be drunk. 
It is not liked, and is said to produce an unpleasant type 
of intoxication which is not relieved by vomiting. The 
following story of the origin of this drink is related. A 
man once married a spirit, who always made “ pita madhu ” 
for him. He later found her dirty and unsatisfactory, 
and divorced her. She loved him still, however, and every 
evening when he came home from the fields he found a 
pot of “ pita madhu ” ready for him. In time he tired of 
solitude and married a mortal, and from that day his supplies 
of miraculous drink ceased. So he set to and taught his 
new wife to make it from what he could remember of the 
recipe of his spirit-wife. 

“ Rohi madhu ” is made in an entirely different way, and 
from it a rather sweet but not very clean-tasting drink is 
produced. It is absolutely fitted to the country, however, 
and is a wonderful reviver on a long, hot climb. The method 
of manufacture is as follows. The rice or other grain used is 
cooked as if for eating and is spread out on a mat. In warm 
weather it is spread out absolutely cold, and in cold weather 
slightly warm. Yeast, of which there are various kinds, 
to be described later, is then mixed in. After a few hours 
the rice is piled on a wooden dish, and in three days it is 
put into a vat. More and more liquor exudes as time goes 
on, and in two days in hot weather or a w r eek in (sold it is 
ready for use. The longer the liquor is kept the more potent 
it becomes, till eventually it turns sour. It can usually be 
kept for a month, arid occasionally for two. Every time the 
owner wants a drink he plunges a strainer into the mass of 
rice and bales out the liquor which runs into it. Nobody 
who has drunk Rengma rice-beer can have failed to notice the 
swarms of little brown flies (toteenyu, A; totseniyi, B; 
tsotarfc, C) which infest it. One almost has to skim the dead 
flies off an offered drink. This pest is due to the habit 
of not using a little fermented rice and throwing it away, 
hut keeping the brew till every drop of liquor has been ex¬ 
tracted from it and the (literally) bitter end is reached. 

The Eastern Rengmas prefer to beer made from rice that 
made from the giant red millet (■ nyendhru , A; ahhayi, B; 

i 
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khazi Jcerami, C), which gives an exceedingly pleasant brew 
of a reddish colour—in the writer’s opinion the best of all 
Naga drinks. They cultivate this grain extensively for 
brewing, but the Western Rengmas grow very little, as 
no one who has killed big game or done the mithan sacrifice 
may drink beer made from it; it is said to make a man 
“ confused.” For the same reason Western Rengmas who 
have killed big game or done the mithan sacrifice may not 
drink beer made from the grain of a special millet called 
tar ho (A), akh'ii (B), or alchru (C). The Eastern Rengmas use 
it occasionally, but say that it goes to the head quickly, and 
that if a man is so incautious as to get drunk on it he will 
have diarrhoea so violently that he will have no time to move 
from where he is sitting before disaster occurs. Both Western 
and Eastern Rengmas brew from Job’s-tears ( nsha, A; 
ashentha, B ; ashetha . C) and millet {nsil, A ; asenta, B ; 
achota, C), but Eastern Rengmas alone use maize ( sam- 
phiirilchi, A ; santapfo , B ; akhuzi, C) in any quantities for 
this purpose. 

The quality of “ rohi madhu ” depends to a great extent on 
the yeast used. The commonest, and the only kind used by 
the Eastern Rengmas, is made 1'rom a very bitter berry ( khon- 
kesa, A ; akhaza, B ; khttzati, C), obtained from a shrub grown 
in the fields. The berries are dried and pounded and the 
powder made into a thin paste and mixed with rice-flour and 
a little old yeast. The mixture is then divided into cakes 
which are laid to rise on a tray covered with rice-husks. 
They are ready in three or four days, and are then dried in 
the sun. This yeast is considered to make a beer which 
produces intoxication very quickly, and is particularly 
popular in the Tesophenyu group of villages, where the 
inhabitants are definitely of Chaucer’s opinion that “ the 
glade nyght ys worth an hevy morowe.” A second yeast is 
made from a shrub like a white poinsettia called kabvume 
(A) or azamiwa (B), which is common everywhere in the 
jungle. The root and stem are dried and pounded and used 
exactly as khankesa is. This is a favourite yeast in the 
Tseminyu group, and makes a comparatively mild drink. 
A third yeast is made from the bark of a tree (songhii, A ; 
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achongphu, B) which grows 011 the hotter ranges. It is shredded 
and pounded in the usual way. This is chiefly used in the 
lower villages, where it grows, and the resulting drink is 
considered mild and nourishing. 

The convenient bamboo provides the Western Rengmas 
with all their drinking-vessels and the Eastern Rengmas with 
most of theirs. A section is cut so that a node forms the 
bottom of the cup, and the brim is neatly shaved round. A 
cane handle is attached to the side. The Eastern Rengmas, 
alone among Nagas as far as the writer is aware, have 
different shaped bamboo cups for men and women. That 
for the man is called aoku , and has an ordinary level rim. 
That for the women is called nimzar' aoku, and has the rim 
prolonged upwards to a point on the side opposite the handle. 
No reason is known for this difference, and, curiously enough, 
it is not forbidden for a man to use a woman’s cup and vice 
versa, though ordinarily each sex keeps to its own, and it is 
definitely tabu for a woman to drink from the cup of a 
man of another village. The Western Rengmas can no 
longer obtain wild mithan horns, but they are greatly 
prized as drinking-vessels by the Eastern Rengmas, and often 
have the rim bound with red cane. 

In the type of rice-beer known as rohi madhu a great 
deal of fermented grain floats to the top and gets in the way 
of a man drinking. To obviate this the Western Rengmas 
sink a strainer in the vat before drawing. The Eastern 
Rengmas, on the other hand, use no strainer, but when drink¬ 
ing liquor on which there is a lot of floating grain use a special 
deep spoon ( whutselchu) made out of a small gourd, using it 
exactly as we use a soup spoon for a plate of vegetable soup. 
Other grain sinks to the bottom of the cup, and this is con¬ 
sidered particularly tasty, and is never thrown away. The 
Western Rengma likes a good deal of it with his drink, and 
fetches it up from the bottom of the cup with a wooden spoon 
perforated with long slits to let the liquid through and catch 
only the grain. If he has done the mithan sacrifice, the 
handle of the spoon is carved with a conventional mithan 
head. The Eastern Rengma uses only plain, unperforated 
bamboo spoons for the purpose. 
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Medicine 

The Rengmas have no great knowledge of herbal remedies. 
Wounds, unless severe, are left to get better of themselves— 
which they miraculously do in spite of the absence of the least 
effort to keep them clean—and for internal illness a sacrifice 
is the usual remedy. For grave w r ounds a poultice of the 
pounded bark of a shrub called samtsu (A) or atechi (C) 1 is 
used, bound on with long leaves called “ tiger leaves.” 
These leaves are so invariably used as bandages that it is 
believed to bring bad luck to bind them round a limb for 
fun. Another .kind of poultice is made from the inner bark 
of a tree with white flowers and an irritant sap called peshe 
(A) or amishe (B). The Eastern Rengmas use for this purpose 
the pounded leaves of a shrub called arela, but the Western 
Rengmas seem unaware of its properties. If maggots get 
into a wound the Eastern Rengmas apply a paste made from 
the pounded tubers of amthe kegothena (“ maggot-killer ”), 
a plant with leaves like large ginger leaves, found both wild 
and in garden plots. Occasionally in the Tesoplienyu group 
a piece of absolutely fresh frog skin is laid over a serious 
wound and bound tightly in position. It is said that this 
forms a graft and that the wound heals well. A diet of dog or 
chicken is considered best for a wounded man, beef and 
pork being regarded as heating. At certain times of the year 
the soles of the feet are liable to crack and become very 
painful. The remedy for this is a poultice of the crushed 
stem of a white orchid ( sungtsung , A ; teghitho, IB ; aowishu, 
C). Scabies is a common complaint, and for this a lotion is 
made from pounded berries of a tree like an acacia called 
ngyu bing (A) or atongpya (B). This lotion is also a protection 
against leeches and mosquitoes, and a few berries kept with 
the housewife’s store of thread will protect it against moths. 
Other remedies are wormwood shoots pounded in water, 
walnut skin pounded in water, and the ordinary fish- 
poison root ( thuyu , A; athiyi , B). The last two are effective, 
but very painful. Eor the awful sores caused by coming 
into contact with the irritating sap of certain forest trees the 

1 Tho Tesophenyu group say they do not use it. 
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Tseminyu group apply either chewed ginger or pounded 
tsombo berries. The Rengma eats as much as he can when 
he gets the chance, and next to wounds and cuts, stomach 
troubles are the commonest complaints. For a dull ache 
the remedy lies in a purge 1 made from the leaves of a shrub 
called mesiheng (A) or azupi (B) found on low ground. Care 
has to be taken to select a shrub of which caterpillars have 
eaten the leaves, for it is believed that certain specimens 
are eaten by nothing, and are deadly poison. The leaves 
are pounded up with the meat of the small black crab, and 
cooked and eaten later as required. Another powerful 
purge is obtained from a tree which grows in a few places 
in the Western Rengma country and is called phuho (A); 
apuphu or atsangko (B). It produces small white flowers in 
June and red berries in the autumn. The berries contain 
seeds exactly like ticks to look at. One is enough for most 
people, and three is a stiff dose. The condition of a man who 
took seven some years ago is still a subject of jest. Angamis 
come and buy these seeds and retail them in their own 
territory. For diarrhoea and dysentry the tubers of a creeper 
called rhunu (A), ahani (B) or ashukhi rha (“ monkey 
creeper,” C) are cooked and eaten. The danger of this 
remedy is that it may, instead of curing, cause a complete 
stoppage of the bowels and urine, with fatal results. The 
Western Rengmas also use wild bananas (kwenshii, A; 
men inga kham-uwa, B) to stop diarrhoea. The Eastern Rengmas 
mash up cultivated bananas ( angachi ) and rice-flour and make 
little cakes, which they eat as a remedy. Another remedy is 
to cook and eat the leaves of a tree called sonu (A) or apyi 
(B), and an embrocation from the bark of this useful tree is 
used for all “ blood illness ” ( meyi , A; amoyi, B), as rheu¬ 
matism, sciatica and the tike are called, from the belief that 
they are caused by bad blood accumulating in the muscles 
and veins. In Tseminyu village a liniment is also made from 
the leaf of a fern called is ore, but the usual remedy through¬ 
out the tribe is to remove the bad blood by cupping with a 
serow horn . 2 There is reason to believe that malaria is 


1 This purge is so violent that a pregnant woman cannot uso it. 

2 For method see Lhota Nagas, p. 81. 
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increasing in the Naga Hills. Certainly it is now a scourge 
in many places, but tlie tribes have hardly begun to find 
remedies for it and only suffer helplessly. The only Rengma 
medicine I know is the very bitter fruit of the ak'hesi creeper 
that the Eastern Rengmas pound up with a little chillie and 
drink with hot water. They also drink the juice of limes 
(arrushil) with cold water for colds. To cure a discharge 
from the ears the husks of the red millet Eire blown in with a 
leaf funnel. Toothache which has been caused by eating 
very bitter fruit can be cured by eating the stem of the wild 
begonia (nkonii, A; aduwe, B), which is believed to have 
received its name last of all plants. 1 Real deep-seated 
toothache, however, though relieved by chewing tobacco, 
can only be cured by extracting the tooth. No method is 
known of removing a back tooth, but to part from a trouble¬ 
some front tooth is easy. One end of a short length of very 
thin, strong fibre is tied round the tooth and the other end 
round a heavy stone. The stone is dropped and out comes 
the tooth. It is curious that no remedy should be known for 
leprosy, which, though unknown among the Eastern Reng¬ 
mas, is fairly common and greatly feared in the Western 
section of the tribe. 2 All a Rengma leper does is to wash, 
sacrifice a white fowl, and observe one day’s “ genna.” The 
disease is believed to be caused by maggots, and when the 
mourners carry the body of a leper out to burial, all hold 
burning brands, in ease “ the mother of the maggots ” 
should fly out and attack one of them. The whole village 
observes one day’s “ genna ” for a leper’s funeral. 

Abortion is probably not often practised. There may be 
some secret drug known only to women, but Western Rengma 
men only give vague information and Eastern Rengmas none 
at all. The usual method mentioned is a drink of small, 
very strong, onions pounded up with warm water. Other 
drugs said to be used are the strongly aperient berries called 
phuho (A) or apuphu (B), the aperient leaves of the shrub 

1 The Eastern Rengmas call this plant kesira shiito (“ dead men’s food ”) 
and believe that the dead eat it. They do not use it medicinally. 

a The Konyalts have a horrible remedy. In 1932 a leper of Longmien 
smeared himself all over with the fresh blood of a beheaded enemy in 
the hope of getting rid of the disease. 
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called mesiheng (A) or azttpi (B), eaten raw, and the aperient 
tuber called rhilnu (A) or ahani (B). 


Drugs 

The only drug used is tobacco {lerhat.su, A; teyapsU, B; 
azi, C), which is grown throughout the tribe. The use of 
opium, ganja and other noxious drugs is unknown. Tobacco 
is both chewed and smoked. Plants intended for the former 
purpose are usually grown in fields where bamboos have been 
felled and burnt, the size and thickness of the leaves being 
greatly increased by bamboo ash. The leaves are rolled and 
rubbed in hot ashes, and then rolled up into balls. They will 
keep sweet for two or three months. Most adults of both 
sexes chew, but children are punished if they try to acquire 
the habit. For smoking, tobacco is grown on any ground. 
The leaves are spread out on mats, rolled with the feet, and 
left to dry in the sun. The commonest form of pipe among 
the Western Rengmas has a pottery or stone bowl and a 
receptacle for the nicotine water attached to the underside 
of the bowl, from which a small bamboo tube descends. 
The receptacle is easily detachable, and is carried in the waist¬ 
band when the pipe is finished. Indeed, the real object of 
smoking is to produce nicotine water. Sips of this are 
retained in the mouth till the tang has gone out of it, and 
are then spat out. Pipes of this type are called maghopohung 
(A), amlikhi (B) or arhikwi (C). A small pipe ( athukha, 
B; aivki, C) is used by the Tesophenyu group and the 
Eastern Rengmas, the men of the latter group being very 
heavy smokers and rarely to be seen without a pipe in their 
mouths. The bowl and stem are of bamboo, and there is 
no receptacle for nicotine. 


Games 

Youths indulge in contests of skill and strength on their 
way to and from the fields, or during the midday rest. One 
of these is spear throwing ( kezure , A; apfuti kekung, B ; 
she shilche, C). Each of the party sticks up his spear in 
turn, and the others throw at it. The owner of the target 
cannot complain if his shaft is split and ruined. This is 
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most popular at sowing. The Western Rengmas forbid it 
at harvest lest the spirit of the crops be frightened, but the 
Eastern Rengmas do not mind. 

High jump (. kempweyi , A; kupukeye, B; kechuri or kap- 
fuchi, C) is sometimes indulged in at sowing time, a 
cross-piece being put between supports, but the sport is not 
popular, and no one bothers to wager on it. Long jump 
(. khokechu , A; akhukechu, B ; rhihidm or ketape, C) is better 
fun, for everyone can have as many turns as he likes, and 
there is no cross-piece to be knocked over as a sign of failure. 
Jumping-places are made in the village or on the path, 
but never in the fields. The j umper takes off from a flat stone 
sloping upwards, and lands on a bed of soft earth. If he falls 
backwards on landing, the jump does not count. On these 
competitions men wager drinks and small pieces of meat, or 
even “ daos ” and spears. But the heaviest wagers are laid 
on standing jumps ( khunsiiyi , A ; asatsu kameshii, B ; IcechoJce, 
C)—indeed, the Tesophenyuname means “leg-of-meat jump.” 
A leaf is stuck on the end of a spear or a reed, and the jumper 
from a standing position must touch it with both feet at once. 
Young Nagas are wonderfully expert at this, and a man will 
kick with both feet together far higher than his own head, 
and yet not fall when he lands. It is mostly at sowing and 
harvest that these competitions take place. A man taking a 
gang of youths down to his field will offer a small leg of pig 
as a prize. The winner receives this, but all share it when the 
time comes for eating. In the Tesophenyu group it is a 
prize and not a leaf which has to be touched by the jumper’s 
feet. A little leaf-bundle of crab, salt and ginger is hung 
from the top of the reed to be jumped at, and the pig’s leg 
tied on a little lower down. In the Tseminyu group the prize 
is merely laid out on the ground. Sometimes v r hole pigs, 
cloths and spears are wagered. Putting the weight with a 
stone (tso kephye, A; alung kehechil, B; alung kobwu, C) is 
said by some to have been learnt from the Angamis com¬ 
paratively recently, and by others to be an ancestral sport. 
Another sport is wrestling (kukepe, A; kuka amphu B; 
riipying, C). The Eastern Rengmas can indulge in it at any 
time, but the Western Rengmas do not do so till all the rice 
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lias been reaped, lest the spirit of the rice be frightened. The 
favourite time is when the harvest is being carried up from 
the fields. Only the arms are used, and the players take 
a grip and get a strain rather after the Northumberland- 
Cumberland style. To trip or catch hold of a leg is a foul. 
Each contest consists of two rounds, in the first of which the 
wrestlers have their right arms uppermost and over the 
shoulder, and in the second their left arms on the shoulder 
and their right under. Foot races (Jcukiihii, A; hilhuzAigeyi, 
B) are held by the Western Rengmas only, and the course is 
always up a steep hill. Someone will stick up a spear or a 
“ dao ” at the top, and the first to reach it wins it. 

The tug-of-war (rong JceJcesii, A; ali leelcezayi, B; kaloli 
khoshalu, C) is more a ceremony than a sport, for omens are 
taken from it. Among the Western Rengmas contests are 
not connected with any “ genna,” but can take place on 
any fine moonlight night in the cold weather. Mixed teams 
of young men and young women from each “ khel ” pull 
against one another, using a creeper as a rope. There is a 
good deal of unfair helping by anyone who will come, for a 
win means good crops, and if a team is entirely overpowered 
and dragged into another “ khel ” it foretells death for one 
of the losers. For the creeper to break is the most serious of 
all, indicating deaths on both sides. The Eastern Rengma 
custom is quite different. Among them a tug-of-war is held 
only at the Ngazti ceremony that opens the agricultural year, 
and is believed to have a definite effect on the crops. Each 
“ khel ” has its own contest, which is formal, after the 
manner of the Ao tug-of-war . 1 The creeper is cut earlier in 
the day from the direction in which the new fields will be 
cleared that year, the cutter uttering a prayer that enemies’ 
heads and game will come to the village, and that Kwuy wniza, 
the spirit of the crops, will bless them. In the evening mixed 
teams of men and women in each “ khel ” pull on their own 
creeper. When there is a good strain on it someone cuts it 
through in the middle, and all the contestants fall over 
backwards ! It is then cut into short lengths, and every boy 
is given a piece. This distribution is definitely believed to 
1 See Ao Nagas, pp. 116-118. 
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benefit the crops, but the little boys are under no obligation 
to keep their lengths of creeper, and usually lose them at 
once. 1 In Lephori on the third day after the creeper tug-of- 
war a cane tug-of-war is held. The place from which the 
cane is cut does not depend on where fields are going to be 
cleared, but on where a good long piece can be got. When 
the place has been settled, the young men race down to it in 
the morning, the first to arrive cutting the cane. It is pulled 
that night, and the contest is continued for two or three nights 
more if necessary, till the cane breaks. Old men then pick 
it up and examine it—no young man may touch it at this 
point—and pronounce the omens. It is believed that the 
crops will be best that are owned by the households on the 
side of the piece of creeper that shows most frayed fibre at 
the break. When this has been seen, the two halves are cut 
up and distributed as the creeper was. 

Small boys have other less serious games too. A tiger- 
hunt is a favourite one. A party will go out and pretend they 
are men cutting bamboo shoots for pickling. The “ tiger ” 
creeps up and charges with a roar, and catches and eats the 
least swift. Sometimes a more elaborate game is arranged, 
in which nothing is omitted which can add to the realism. 
The “ tiger ” is swathed in cloths, with strips of bamboo 
tied round him for stripes and two knots of bamboo string 
on his forehead for eyes. A “ pig ” also has his part to play. 
A boy goes aside and pretends to ease himself. The “ pig,” 
with grunts of excitement, approaches to do its duty as 
scavenger. Unknowingly it passes too near the “ tiger,” 
which springs out on it. Squeals and roars rend the air, 
and the warriors ring the tiger after the manner of grown-ups. 
The battle is long and the casualties many. “ Mauled ” 
men are rescued and laid on the ground at a safe distance till 
they can be attended to. At last, when eve^one is out of 
breath, the “ tiger ” is killed. Another game is tracking 
deer. A boy mounts a pig’s trotter on a little stick and 
makes tracks with it on soft ground. Other little boys then 

1 The Southern Tangkhuls of Manipur State also have a tug-of-war 
at the great feast which marks the close of the year. After the pulling 
is over the cane is cut in half as it lies on the ground. (Note by Col. J. 
Shakespear.) 
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pretend these are the spoor of a deer, and have to follow 
them op. 

Among the Western Rengmas little boys play a game in 
imitation of the fight for the mithan’s entrails that takes 
place at a sacrifice. 1 A hole is dug in the ground to represent 
the mithan’s stomach, and leaves are rammed tightly into 
it for entrails. A boy pretends to kill the mi than and the 
others fight for the leaves and tear them out of the hole in 
the ground. 

Yet another game is hunting. One boy is the “ deer,” 
and hops along on all fours, followed by one or two “ dogs.” 
The others throw spears, made of reed or hedychium, at him. 
Spears and toy shields of bamboo spathe or reeds pinned to¬ 
gether with strips of bamboo are also used in mock battles. 
Slight injuries are often caused, but no claim for com¬ 
pensation can be made. A quieter game is played with tops 
(shil, A ; aphorung, B ; aphru, C). They are pieces of wood 
cut to the shape of a double cone and spun with a short 
length of bark string of graded thickness to wind snugly onto 
the upper cone of the top. Two boys spin together and make 
their tops fight each other on the ground. This is forbidden 
at harvest, for tops cause wind, 2 and wind would damage the 
ripe ears. In most places only boys may play this game, 
but in Lephori little girls are also allowed to play it. When 
a Western Rengma village is founded, the founder must 
announce that he can see many children playing this typical 
game. Eastern Rengma boys whirl bullroarers ( aowuprurr ) 
for amusement, and are not forbidden to do so even when the 
crops are ripening. 

The game above all that both boys and girls play, though 
never together, is with sword beans (khungyung, A; akhiyung, 
B ; alchozyoh, C ). 3 The two sections of the tribe play it 
differently. Western Rengma children put up a row of 
beans lying one on the other in pairs. The players are two or 
three a side, and each flicks a bean from his left hand with 
the forefinger of his right, and tries to knock down as many 

1 See p. 185. 2 See Serna Nagas, p. 108. 

3 Entada scandens. See Angami Nagas, illustration facing p. 103; 
Serna Nagas, p. 108; Ao Nagas, p. 156; Lhota Nagas, pp. 83 and 84 : 
Parry, Lakhers, p. 188. 
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pairs as he can. Each wins what he knocks down. This 
game, too, the Western Rengmas regard as typical, and the 
founder of a village must declare that he can see many 
children playing it. 1 Among the Eastern Rengmas only one 
bean is set up on edge as a target. Each player flicks ten 
from the ground at it, using in turn the thumb and fingers of 
each hand. Then each player has to hop from the playing- 
mark to the target, carrying a bean on the top of his flexed 
knee. Then he hops carrying one on his instep, and finally 
he hops carrying one between his feet—a very difficult thing 
to do indeed. The Western Rengmas play another somewhat 
similar game with stones (tsoshu khejong, A; arm kehechil, 
B). A stone is set up as a mark, and in line with it in pairs 
the stones of the players not throwing at the moment. 
The thrower tries to hit the mark or one of the pairs. If he 
does so he moves back to another mark and throws again. 
Each player is allowed two misses from each mark. The 
winner has to take the loser’s stones and smash them by 
throwing them against the ground. 

Little girls have no dolls, and the only toys I have ever 
seen them play with are beautifully plaited little grass 
armlets. 

Music and Dancing 

The Rengmas possess only three musical instruments, 
and these are never used to accompany singing or dancing. 
These three are the Jew’s harp ( khung , A ; atakhu, B and C), 
the flute ( khuli, A; apinung, B; pilichu , C), and the trumpet 
{methi kekwenghyu khuli —“ herdsman’s flute ”—A, pondeli, 
B; athuthu , C). The Jew’s harp exactly resembles that 
used by the Angamis, 2 and is played in the same way. 
It is of bamboo cut to leave a tongue in the middle which 
vibrates. It is the only instrument which may be played by 
women, but neither they nor men play it after they approach 
middle age. Its use is forbidden during the winter purifica¬ 
tion ceremony, 3 at sowing and at harvest. The flute is 

1 See p. 145. 2 Cf. Angami Nciqaa, p. 09. 

3 See p. 174. 
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played only by young men, and a somewhat different pattern 
is used by the two sections of the tribe. That of the Western 
Rengmas is of the Serna type. 1 A piece of thin bamboo 
with the nodes as near together as possible is selected and a 
length of about three feet cut from the middle. The final 
node at the thin end is left closed and all the other nodes 
are broken through from the thick end. Two circular holes 
are then burnt, one near each end. The player, usually 
squatting, closes the open end either with the flat of his right 
hand or by pushing his forefinger down it, and blows through 
the hole at that end. The other end he holds with the thumb 
and first and third fingers of his left hand, stopping the hole 
with his second finger to give the notes. The tunes are 
improvised, and are generally understood to be connected 
with love-making, and the instrument is invariably kept 
in the e< morung,” and never in the parents’ house. 2 The 
Eastern Rengma flute is of a different pattern. It consists 
of a single section of thin bamboo about two feet long, closed 
by a node at each end. Near each end is a circular hole, 
either of which is used as a mouth piece, the tune; being 
produced by stopping the other. Only young men play it, 
but since the “ morung ” system is tailing into decay, there 
is no prohibition against keeping it in the house. Trumpets, 
though occasionally blown in the village, are used almost 
entirely by herdsmen, who sound a blast at intervals to scare 
wild animals away from the cattle. This instrument, too, 
differs in pattern in the two sections of the tribe. The 
Western Rengma type is identical with the Lhota, 3 and con¬ 
sists of a long tube of light wood from which the pith core 
has been removed, with a trumpet-shaped piece of gourd 
at the end. The Eastern Rengma type is much more 
elaborate. It is about fifty inches long, and consists of short 
lengths of bamboo of graded diameter fitted into each 
other and terminating in a thin bamboo mouth piece at the 

1 Cf. Serna Nagas, p. 57. 

2 This is because it is mentally connected with scenes and actions which 
may oil no account bo mentioned to the man’s mother. To relate his 
sex life to his parents’ house, however remotely, would seem incestuous 
to a Rengma. 

3 See Lhota Nagas, p, 85. 
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narrow end and a gourd mouth at the broad end. 1 Hardly 
worthy of the name of musical instruments are the whistles 
(khukhuvu) blown by Eastern Rengma boys. They are 
simply little bamboo tubes stopped by the node at one end, 
and blown as one blows a key. 

Rengma songs are chants 2 of the simplest description, 
and vary according to the occasion. Some are prescribed 
for people working in the fields, some for men and women 
carrying up the harvest, and some for dancers or men 
walking in procession, and so on. Eor each occasion there 
are one or more chants which may never be varied. Any¬ 
thing in the nature of a solo is unknown. The chants of the 
Western Rengmas resemble those of the Lhotas, while the 
Eastern Rengma tunes have more swing in them, and re¬ 
semble those of the Southern Sangtams and other tribes to 
the east. 

The Western Rengmas literally do not dance at all; the 
nearest approach is a march round in procession in time to 
a chant. The Eastern Rengmas, on the other hand, are fond 
of the spirited dances called Yachumi keghile and Yetsimi 
keghile by the Sernas, 3 of -which the base is three stamps on 
the ground with the right foot, followed by a jump forward 
from the left. A dance, often concludes with a wild gallop 
round, after which the dancers divide into two halves and 
charge backwards and forwards towards each other in a 
mock fight, stamping and raising clouds of dust. 

Daily Life 

Were a civilised man condemned to live in a Rengma 
village, the monotony of the daily life would be the worst 
part of his punishment. In the working season, which 

1 I am told this type is occasionally made by Western Rengmas, and is 
called phu in the Tseminyu group. In the Tesophenyu group all trumpets, 
whether of wood or bamboo, are called pondeli. 

a The chants sung by Nagas working in the fields or carrying loads vary 
little in the different tribes. The pitch differs, but the intervals are 
constant. In a two-note chant there is a drop of a minor third from the 
first to the second note; the first note is then repeated, and so on. In a 
three-note chant the first two notes are as in a two-note ; then there is a 
drop of a whole tone to the third note; the second note is then repeated, 
then the first, then the second, and so on. 

4 See Sema Nagas, p. 112. 
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comprises all but a very short period of the year, every day 
is like the last, except for the idle days when the village is 
keeping “ genna.” The wife gets up first, at dawn, and blows 
up the fire and fetches water from the spring. The morning 
meal is put on to cook, and she pounds rice, while her husband 
gets up and probably has a sip of rice-beer. The Ilengma 
is not one of those foolish people who stay in bed till the last 
minute and then begin their day with a rush. Plenty of 
time is left for the morning meal, and the couple go off to 
the fields, calling greetings to all they see leaving the village 
on the same errand. A cold meal is taken down wrapped 
up in leaves and eaten about midday. Work is then re¬ 
sumed till evening, when all climb slowly back to the village 
probably carrying some firewood so that the journey be not 
wasted. Then come supper and a well-earned drink, and 
families visit each other and gossip. No one stays up late. 
There are no books to read, and no one could read them if 
there were. Soon after nightfall the fires are allowed to die 
down, and all are quickly asleep. 

On “ genna ” days life is more leisurely. People do not 
hurry out of bed, and the day is spent sitting about doing 
odd jobs and gossiping. On such days men may sit up 
talking and drinking till far into the night, and on festival 
days, when there is singing and dancing, most people 
probably do not go to bed at all. 



PART III 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS 


Exogamy and Relationship 

A man must marry a woman who is neither of his clan nor 
of a clan linked with his in the same exogamous group. 
The table of relationships is given below 



Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 

Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group. 

Eastern 

Rengmas. 

1. Father’s ' 

| 



father. 

l avong. 

apa. 

ami in Meluri. 

2. Mother’s 
father, j 

(Amui is used for 
male ancestors 
on both sides 
higher' than 

grandfather. 
Elsewhere in 

the relationship 
table it means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan.) 

uni in Lophori. 
(Elsewhere in 
the relation¬ 

ship table ami 
(or ani) means 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan 
older than the 
speaker.) 

3. Father’s i 




mother. | 
4. Mother’s 1 
mother. J 

ashi. 

aza. 

(Ala is used for 
female ancestors 
on both sides 
higher than 

grandmother.) 

ala. 

(Used for all fe¬ 
male ancestors 
on both sides.) 

5. Father. 

apfii. 

As 1 and 2 

apa. 
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6. Mother. 1 


7. Father’s 

elder 

brother. 

8. Father’s 

younger 

brother. 

9(a). Father’s 
elder 
brother’s 
wife. 

9(6). Father’s 
younger 
brother’s 
wife. 

10. Father’s 
sister 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 

avyii. 

This term can be 
used for all 
women of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan 
older than, or 
the same age 
as, his mother, 
avywginyu 
(‘‘little 
mother”) be¬ 
ing used for 
younger women 
of that clan. 

ada. 


anyo. 


Addressed as 
“ mother.” 


Addressed as 
“ mother.” 


anu. 

(General term 
for all women 
who can marry 
men whom the 
speaker calls 
ami, i.e. men 
of his mother’s 
clan.) 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group. 

As 3 and 4. 

No confusion is 
said to be caused 
by the use of 
the same terms 
for parents and 
grandparents. 


apakhe. 


apeza. 


Addrossed as 
“ mother.” 


Addressed as 
“ mother.” 


enyi. 

(General term 
for all women 
who can marry 
men whom the 
speaker calls 
amui, i.e. men 
of his mother’s 
elan.) 


Eastern 

Rengmas. 

aza. 


apachi. 


apeza. 


azalthru {“ great 
mother ”). 


azatsii (“ little 
mother ”). 


enyitsii. 

(General term 
for a woman of 
the speaker’s 
clan older than 
the speaker. A 
woman who is 
neither of his 
nor of his 
mother’s clan 
is enyi.) 


1 For the special terms for “ mother,” apsii (A), apfii (B), and avo (C) 
used by certain clans see pp. 14 and 15. When these special terms for 
“ mother ” are used the derivatives of tho w T ords for “ mother ” are, 
of course, modified accordingly. For the special words for grandmother, 
agii (A), azakhi (B) see also pp. 14 and 15. The matter is further complicated 
by the existence of yet another form of address in villages on tho outer 
range. There apfii means a parent of either sex, a father being distin¬ 
guished as apfii pechegii and a mother as apfii tenugii. 

K 
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Western Western 

Rengmas, Rengmas, 

Southern. Northern Eastern 

Group. Group. Rengmas. 

11. Father’s ammu. amui. ami in Meluri 

sister’s (A special term (In theory means ani in Lephori. 

husband. is used in this a man of the (Used for all 

group only.) speaker’s elderly men of 

mother’s clan, the speaker’s 

but in practice mother’s clan.) 

used for older 
men of all clans 
with which his 
elan can marry.) 

12. Mother’s ami. As 11. As 11. 

brother. (In theory moans 
a man of the 
speaker’s 
mother’s clan, 
but in practice 
used for older 
men of all clans 
into which his 
elan can marry.) 


13. 

Mother’s 

brother’s 

wife. 

As 10. 

As 10. 

As 10 if of 
speaker’s 
clan. Other¬ 

wise myi. 

14. 

Mother’s 

elder 

sister. 

Addressed as 
“ mother.” 

azalche. 

As 9(a).' 

15. 

Mother’s 

younger 

sister. 

Addressed as 
“ mother.” 

Addressed as 
“ mother.” 

As 9(6). 

16. 

Mother’s 

sister’s 

husband. 

Addressed as 7 if older than speaker’s father, and as 8 if 
younger. 

17. 

Wife’s 

father. 

As 12. 

As 11. 

As 11. 

18. 

Wife’s 

mother. 

As 10. 

As 10. 

As 13. 

19. 

Husband’s 

father. 

A.s 12. 

ekhu. 

(The wider term 
amui (11) is 
often used.) 

elchu. 

The wider term 
ami (11) is 
often used.) 

20. 

Husband’s 

mother. 

As 10. 

As 10. 

As 13. 

21. 

Elder 

brothor 

(M.S.). 

atsa. 

api. 

ache in Meluri 
api in Lephori. 

22. Younger 
brother 
(M.S.). 

a s i k e z u n a u 
(“ the one com¬ 
ing after ”). 

echinowa. 

enu in Meluri, 
eni in Lephori. 

23. 

Elder 

brother 

(W.S.) 

As 21. 

As 21, but name 
always used in 
address. 

As 21. 
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Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 

24. Younger As 22. 

brother 

(W.S.). 

25. Elder sister As 21. 

(M.S.). 

26. Younger alegi. 

sister 

(M.S.). 

27. Elder sister As 21. 

(W.S.). 

28. Younger As 26, but name, 

sister and never alegi, 

(W.S.). must be used in 

address. 

29. Father’s Addressed as 

brother’s “ brother.” 

son. 

30. Father’s Addressed as 

brother’s “ sister.” 

daughter. 

31. Father’s achugii. 

sister’s 

son. 

32. Father’s As 31, but name 

sister’s ordinarily used 

daughter. in address. 

33. Mother’s Addressed as 

sister’s “ brother.” 

son. 


34. Mother’s Addressed as 
sister’s “ sister.” 

daughter. 


35. Mother’s No term, but 

brother's addressed as 12 
son. if older than 

speaker. 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern Eastern 

Group. Rengmas. 

As 22, but name As 22. 
always used in 
address. 

As 21. As 21. 

clsukheguwa. As 22. 


As 21. As 21. 

No term. Name As 22. 
used. 


Addressod as Addressed as 
“ brother.” “ brother.” 

Addressed as Addressed as 
“ sister.” “ sister.” 

azuwa. azu. 


As 31. As 31. 


Addressed as If of speaker’s 
“ brother.” clan, echipa, a 

general term for 
male contem¬ 
poraries of the 
same clan; if 
not of speaker’s 
clan, enyupa, a 
general term for 
male contem¬ 
poraries of other 
clans. 

Addressed as If of speaker’s 

“ sister.” clan, avole, a 

general term for 
female contem¬ 
poraries of same 
clan; if not of 
speaker’s clan, 
enyi (see 10). 

No term, but No term, but 

addressed as 11 addressed as 11 

if older than if older than 

speaker. speaker. 
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36. Mother’s 
brother’s 
daughter. 


37. Husband. 


38. Wife. 


39. Wife’s 

brother. 

40. Wife’s elder 

sister. 


41. Wife’s 

younger 

sister. 

42. Husband’s 

elder 

brother. 

43. Husband’s 

younger 

brother. 

44(a). Husband’s 
elder 
sister. 

44(6). Husband’s 
younger 
sister. 
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Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 

No term, but 
addressed as 
“ mother ” if 
older than 

speaker. 

nyipju, but 

“ akamenyu ” 
(“ house man ”) 
used in ad¬ 
dress. Never 
addressed by 
name. 


anu , but “ higii ” 
(“ that per¬ 
son ”) ordi¬ 

narily used. 


As 35. 

azugi if the 
speaker’s wife is 
of his mother’s 
clan; other¬ 
wise no term 
and name used. 

No term. Name 
used in address. 

As 12. 


No term. Name 
used in address. 

No term. Name 
used in address. 

No term. Name 
used in address. 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group. 

No term, but 
addressed as 
“ mother ” if 
older than 

speaker. 

aopa, but “ ite- 
eyo ” (“ house 

man ”) used in 
address. Never 
addressed by 
name. 


ayupfu, but 
iteeyo ” ordi¬ 
narily used. 


As 35. 

elsu was the old 
term, but it is 
obsolete. Name 
used. 


No term. Name 
used in address. 

As 11. 


ckhuza. 


enyong. 


As 44(a). 


Eastern 

Rengmas. 

No term, but 
addressed as 
9(6). 


avupa, but never 
used in address. 
A childless wife 
addresses her 
husband as 
“ no ” {“ you ”). 
When there are 
children he is 
addressed as 
“ nopa ” (“ your 
father ”) even 
when no chil¬ 
dren are present 
at the time of 
speaking. Never 
addressed by 
name. 

amvu. “ No ” 
and “ noza ” 
(“your mother”) 
are used as 
“ no ” and 
“ nopa ” in 37. 

enyupa. 

ctsii. 


azavu. 


As 40. 


azupa. 


enyo. 


As 44(a). 
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Western 

Western 




Rengmas, 

Rengmas, 




Southern 

Northern 

Eastern 



Group. 

Group. 

Rengmas. 

45 . 

Wife’s elder 



If a contem¬ 


sister’s 



porary as 33; 


husband. 



if older than 

46. 

Wife’s 

- asutu. 

czii. 

speaker as 8, 




if of speaker’s 


younger 

sister’s 

husband. 



clan, and elcJiu 
(19) if of another 
, clan. 

47. 

Husband’s 

No special term. 

No special term. 

No special term. 


elder 

10 used if much 

27 used if older 

27 used if older 


brother’s 

older than 

than speaker. 

than speaker 


wife. 

speaker and 27 

and namo if of 

and 28 if 



if a little older. 

same age or 

younger. 



Namo used if of 
same ago or 
younger. 

younger. 


48. 

Husband’s 

No term. Name 

No term. Name 

26 or name used. 


younger 

brother’s 

used. 

used. 



wife. 




49. 

Wife’s 





brother’s 

wife. 

, No term. Name 

No term. Name 

No term. Name 

50. 

Husband’s 

used. 

used. 

used. 


sister’s 
husband. . 




01. 

Elder -1 




sister’s 

husband 

(M.S.). 



As 39. 

52. 

Younger 

sister’s 

* tamu. 

(tmnyua. 






husband 

(M.S.). 




53. 

Elder sister's 

As 11 if older 

No term. Name 

No term. Name 


husband 

than speaker; 

used. 

used. 


(W.S.). 

otherwise name. 



54. 

Younger sis¬ 
ter’s hus- 

No term. Name 

No term. Name 

No term. Name 


used. 

used. 

used. 


band(W.S.). 



55. 

Elder 

No term. Name 

As 40. 

As 40. 


brother’s 
wife (M.S.) 

used. 



50. 

Younger 

brother’s 

amo . 

elsiinyi. 

As 41. 


Used as a general 




wife 

term for wives 




(M.S.). 

of mon of the 




speaker’s elan 
younger than 
the speaker. 
Wives of elder 
men are address¬ 
ed by name. 
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Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 

57. Elder 

brother’s 

wife 

(W.S.). 


No term. Name No term. Name No term. Name 
used. used. used. 

59. Son’s wife’s | 

parents. 

60. Daughter’s 

husband’s 
parents. 


58. Younger 
brother’s 
wife 
(W.S.). 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern Eastern 

Group. Rengmas. 


61. Son. 


62. Daughter. 


63. Elder 

brother’s 
son (M.S.). 

64. Elder 

brother’s 

daughter 

(M.S.). 

65. Younger 

brother’s 
son (M.S.). 

66 . Younger 

brother’s 

daughter 

(M.S.). 



67. Elder 

sister’s 
son (M.S.). 

68 . Elder 


sister’s 

daughter 

(M.S.). 


69. Younger 
sister’s 
son (M.S.). 


1 


As 31. 


70. Younger 
sister’s 
daughter 
(M.S.). J 



atsa. 

As 61. 


As 31. 
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71. Elder 

brother’s 
son (W.S.). 

72. Elder 

brother’s 

daughter 

(W.S.). 

73. Younger 

brother’s 
son (W.S.). 

74. Younger 

brother’s 

daughter 

(W.S.). 

70. Elder 
sister’s 
son (W.S.). 

76. Elder 

sister’s 

daughter 

(W.S.). 

77. Younger 

sister’s 
son (W.S.). 

78. Younger 

sister’s 

daughter 

(W.S.). 

79. Wife’s 

brother’s 

son. 

80. Wife’s 

brother’s 

daughter. 

81. Wife’s 

sister’s 

son. 

82. Wife’s 

sister’s 

daughter. 

83. Husband’s 

brother’s 

son. 

84. Husband’s 

brother’s 

daughter. 

85. Husband’s 

sister’s 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Southern 

Group. 


Western 

Rengmas, 

Northern 

Group. 


Eastern 

Rengmas. 


No term. Name No term. Name As 31. 
used. used. 


No term. Name 
used. 


No term. Name 
used. 


No term. Name 
used. 


86 . Husband’s 
sister’s 
daughter. . 
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87. Daughter’s 

husband. 

88 . Son’s wife. 


89. Son’s son. 

90. Son’s 

daughter. 

91. Daughter’s -As 31. As 31. As 31. 

son, 

92. Daughter’s 

daughter. . 

In the table the descriptive form of the terms has been 
used. In actual address the possessive pronoun is prefixed, 
and “ my father ” becomes apfil (A), iza (B), ipa (C), and so 
on. 

The system of relationship terms is consistent with a 
former division into two exogamous groups. Though the 
term ami (A), amui (B), ami (C), for example, strictly means 
mother’s brother, it tends to be employed for all men older 
than the speaker and not of his clan. 1 Wives and potential 
wives of such men are anil (A), enyi (B), enyi or enyitsil (C) 
unless otherwise related to the speaker, e.g. as his mother’s 
sisters, who are regarded as mothers, just as his father’s 
brother’s wives are. Thus a wife’s father and a husband’s 
mother are ami, etc., and anil, etc., respectively. Again, a 
wife’s brother (39) and a mother’s brother’s son (35) are 
addressed in the same way, save by the Eastern Rengmas, 
who have a special term for the former, classing him, rather 
curiously, with a sister’s husband, M.S., for whom in turn 
the Western Rengmas have special terms. Again, an elder 
brother’s wife M.S. (55) is the same as a wife’s elder sister 
(40). 

Some points are difficult to explain. For example, 

1 The Eastern Rengmas make a distinction between elderly men of 
the mother’s clan, whom they call ami, and elderly men of other clans 
not their own, whom they call ekkii. 


Western Western 

Rengmas, Rengmas, 

Southern Northern Eastern 

Group. Group. Rengmas. 

As 51, but name As 51. etamu, 

ordinarily used 
nowadays. 

As 56. As 56. etsiinyi in Meluri, 

If children are betrothed in infancy awapu in 

parents on both sides address them Lephori. 
as “ son ” and “ daughter.” 
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achugu (A), azuwa (B), azu (C), meaning father’s sister’s child 
(31 and 32), are used by all sections both for sister’s child 
M.S. (67-70) and for grandchild (89-92), the Eastern 
Rengmas extending the term azu to cover all the children of 
the speaker’s brothers and sisters (63-78). Even more 
curious are the use in the Tesophenyu group of identical 
terms for parents and grandparents, and for male great 
grandparents of the term ordinarily used for elderly men of a 
clan other than the speaker’s. In the Eastern Rengma table 
the term for elder men of a clan other than the speaker’s is 
used for grandparents and all male ancestors above them. 

Descent is in the male line, but the very special privileges 
due to a mother’s brothers may point to matrilineal influ¬ 
ence in the past. A mother’s brother may on no account 
be addressed by name; the proper relationship term (ami, 
etc.) must always be used. It is the most awful sin to 
quarrel with a mother’s brother. It is said that long ago a 
youth died because he did so, and in a dream his father was 
told that he had only met with the fate he deserved, “ because 
a mother’s brother is like a god.” 1 A maternal uncle may 
abuse his nephew or niece as heartily as he likes, but the 
slightest rudeness in return will entail the illness of the 
speaker. Further, a mother’s brother or, if there are 
more than one, the eldest of them, can demand any small 
articles such as spears, “ daos,” cloths, etc., and they must 
be given him. It is believed that if a man were to spit on 
his sister’s son the nephew would become very weak and 
would be ill for two years. A man must not quarrel with 
his wife’s mother’s brothers, or a woman with her husband’s; 
a quarrel of this kind will cause the couple to be sterile. 
Nor may a man quarrel with his wife’s father, who is classed 
with, and often is, his mother’s brother. The same pro¬ 
hibition applies to his wife’s brothers, or indeed to anyone 
whom he addresses as ami, etc., and is nearly related to him. 
The use of group terms for relations is very much more than 
an old custom. They convey to their users a very definite 

1 A Lakher invariably addresses his chief as “maternal uncle” ( papu ), 
quite regardless of what his actual relationship may be, since this is the 
most honourable term of address in the language. Parry, The Lalchers, 
pp. 239, 243, 244. 
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functional meaning. For example, men who address each 
other as “ brother ” stand socially to each other in that 
relationship. They feel themselves to be a closely knit body 
of contemporaries with a common male ancestry, potential 
sharers of clan property, and always ready to act together 
in clan matters. Similarly the word ami conveys to the 
speaker’s mind a man of a different clan, potentially hostile 
in a clan quarrel, debarred for ever from co-heirship, and the 
father of a girl with whom sexual relations are permissible. 
Or again, a man addresses his brother’s children in terms 
he would use for his own because, in a way we can with 
difficulty realise, he hardly distinguishes them from his own. 
His sister’s children, on the other hand, are on an entirely 
different footing, for they belong to a different clan. 

Village Government 

Before the British took over their country every Western 
ftengma village had a chief called Kolchugu (A) or KeJcho’ong 
(B), with whom were associated as advisers leading men from 
other clans called Tsononyu (A) or Pa’onga (B). The office of 
chief was hereditary in the clan, but not in the family. It 
did not necessarily pass from father to son, but to the most 
suitable man in the leading families of the clan. In cases 
of gross misrule public opinion could even deprive the whole 
clan of the right. The history of the chieftainship in 
Tseminyu is a typical story of what was liable to happen. 
From the foundation of the village the chieftainship was held 
for many generations by the Tepinyu clan. They then 
began to rule so badly that bodies of men left the village and 
there was a revolution, as the result of which the Khinzonyu 
elan seized the power. The chief of that clan was cruel and 
oppressive. It is said that he would assault people for 
nothing, and insolently display his power by lying full 
length across the path everyone used going down to the fields. 
As a result his term of office lasted only seven years, at the 
end of which he was expelled from office and the chieftainship 
passed to the Kentennenyu clan. This clan held it for 
seven generations, at the end of which time the country was 
annexed. In Tesophenyu the power has always been held 
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by the Khungza clan of the lower “ khel,” the present head 
of which is Ashindu, the son of Etsanthang, the son of Phu- 
yekha, the son of Gwayang, the son of Shokhi, the son of 
Logushang. When Logushang was KeJcho’ong the Mhatongza 
clan of the upper “ khel ” made a bid for power, and so 
fierce a fend started that neither side dared go to the fields 
and leave their old folk and property unguarded. Things 
were at a deadlock when Logendi of the Kentennenyu clan 
of Tseminyu, the wife of Logushang, thought of a plan. At 
her suggestion Logushang and his clan, openly and with a 
great deal of shouting, pretended to go to their fields. The 
Mhatongza clan were taken in, and really went to their 
fields, which were right away in the Phiro direction. When 
they were safely out of the way the Khungza clan returned, 
looted Mhatongza property, burnt their houses, and killed 
their sentry Kheheche, a runaway from Theriigunyu who 
had been adopted by the Mhatongza clan. This put an end 
to Mhatongza claims to the chieftainship, and the two clans, 
which have a common ancestry, split so completely that they 
are now beginning to intermarry. 

In the old days disobedience to a chief was punished by 
the destruction of the offender’s house. It was the custom 
for the chiefs of villages to arrange truces and alliances. 
For instance, when Tseminyu and Tesophenyu, who nurtured, 
and still nurture, an undying hatred of each other, were the 
same year ‘ 1 j burning ’ ’ land between the two villages, an active 
war would have been an intolerable nuisance to both sides; 
so the chiefs would meet and arrange a truce, promising 
that each would punish anyone who broke it. To cement 
alliances it was usual for the son of a chief to marry the 
daughter of a chief of another village, or, if the chief were 
of his clan, the daughter of one of his councillors of another 
clan. British rule has put an end to the power of the chiefs, 
to the great loss of the tribe, and it is probably impossible 
to revive it. The habit has grown up of rushing to court 
with every complaint, and the courts have lent far too ready 
an ear. A chief’s power is bound to disappear if the aggrieved 
party can always appeal to an alien law administered by a 
magistrate who has the best intentions in the world un- 
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combined with knowledge of indigenous custom. The 
result is that nowadays every man in a Rengma village is a 
good deal better than his neighbour, and every quarrel 
results in hours of din and shouting, which often end in no 
decision at all. 

The Eastern Rengmas have no memory of anything in 
the nature of an hereditary chieftainship. They say their 
villages have always been run by the most influential men. 
This system still works excellently, and very few cases are 
ever brought to court. It will survive if courts refuse to 
hear disputes which ought to be settled in the village. 

So much for the secular government of the village. The 
most important religious official is the Pensengu (A), Kuzisha 
(B), or Kachuwa (C). He has complete knowledge of the 
religious system, and his chief duty is to announce “ genna ” 
days. This he does before daylight in the morning, when 
people have not yet begun to scatter to their work, and his 
voice can be easily heard in the silence. The office is 
hereditary in certain clans or groups of linked clans, which 
must be among the clans that took part in the original 
founding of the village. There is no objection to a widower 
or cripple holding the office. Among the Western Rengmas 
he must be an old man, and he may never sleep in another 
village. The Eastern Rengmas allow the office to be held 
by a man of middle age, and do not object if he sleeps in 
another village, but do not allow him to migrate and reside 
elsewhere. The Kachuwa of the Eastern Rengmas is subject 
to a special rule as regards eating, which is an excellent 
example not only of sympathetic magic, but also of Naga 
resistance to ptomaine poisoning. Not only may he never 
entirely consume the drink in his cup and the food on his 
plate, but also he may never all his time of office wash these 
utensils, and each fresh meal must be served on the remains 
of many old ones ! If he breaks this rule the village will 
starve. It is said that the Kachuwa of Meluri once drank all 
his drink and ate all his food, and awaited the result. That 
day there was great discomfort in the village, and everyone 
complained they were hungry, however much they ate. 
Without telling anyone what he had done, he hurriedly ate 
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another meal, of which he left a little, and instantly the 
villagers felt their stomachs comfortably full again as of 
yore. 

The Western Rengmas have no official First-sowers, each 
man sowing when he likes as soon as the necessary ceremonies 
are over. Among the Eastern Rengmas the first seed is 
sown on behalf of the whole village by a man called the 
Kachire. He may never migrate, and no one may quarrel 
with him or steal from him, for if he were offended the crops 
would fail. All groups of Rengmas have a First-reaper, 
called Lophugii (A), Azi kewesha, (B), or Amalha kevitowa (C). 
In the Tseminyu group this official is an old woman, and in 
the other groups an old man. It is said that old men used 
to be employed in the Tseminyu group, but that it was 
found that they were apt to be slack about food tabus 
and so on, and women were appointed in the hope that they 
would be stricter. In the Western Rengma villages, at any 
rate, the office is an unpopular one, and is held only by the 
very poor. In the Tseminyu group the holder must be a 
chaste widow of a man of a clan entitled to supply a Pen- 
sengii. She may never cross the boundary of the village 
land. In the Tesophenyu group the holder must be of an 
inferior clan. Throughout the tribe it is tabu to offend 
the first-reaper, or even to borrow anything belonging to 
him (or her) without asking permission. Actually to steal 
from a first-reaper is so serious that the punishment is exile. 
The two offices of Toucher of Luck Stones 1 and Burier are 
found only among the Western Rengmas, among whom only 
the old and very poor will perform these accursed duties. 
In the Tseminyu group the Toucher of Luck Stones is called 
Tegwo Icebogu or Bepebe kebogu, for his duty is to move and 
wash both private luck stones (tegwo) and the ones under the 
head-tree. He begins the breaking down of a morung ” 
when it has to be rebuilt, and gets a specially large share of 
the rump of all mithan sacrificed. 2 In the Tesophenyu 
group this official is called Avu kehezi or Avu kepuowa, and has 
no duties except those connected with the stones. The 
village burier is called Sigha Jcethugu (A) or Ashuzu kechesowa 

1 See pp. 231 sqq. 2 See p. 186. 
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(B). In the Tseminvu group he buries all bodies, including 
those of people who have died accursed deaths 1 and joins 
with the Tegwo kebogii in sharing the meat from the rump of 
sacrificed mithan. In the Tesophenyu group he buries only 
those who die a natural death, clansmen burying the accursed. 
So distasteful is any contact with him that payments of 
rice for the duties he has performed are not made direct to 
him or his wife, but to his daughters or, failing daughters, 
to his nieces. Among the Eastern Rengmas clansmen are 
entirely responsible for all funeral arrangements, and there 
are no village buriers. A very humble class of official found 
only in Western Rengma villages is that of Fowl’s Throat- 
Cutter (Te.ro kkugwugii, A; Awurii khehi B). There are four 
or five in each < : khel,” and they are old men whose duty it 
is to attend on clients when asked, and do ceremonies for 
illness and so on at which fowls have their throats cut. 
Among the Eastern Rengmas every man is his own priest 
and performs his own private ceremonies. 

Property and Inheritance 

Land, the most important form of property, can be held 
by the individual, family or clan or, among the Eastern 
Rengmas, by the “ khel.” No land is held by “ morungs,” 
and odd pieces of waste land can only be said to be held by 
the village in that they do not belong to anyone in particular. 
Among the Western Rengmas the amount of common clan 
land is considerable, and tends slowly to increase, as at every 
division of private land a small quantity—-usually a firewood 
reserve—must be left as common land . 2 For example, if 
A dies, leaving three sons, B, C and D, the sons divide equally 
all land bought by him or inherited as his personal property 
except one or two “ jhum ” fields or a piece of land reserved 
for firewood. This piece of land retained as common land 
remains the common land of the male descendants of A 
for ever. Similarly, the male heirs of B, C and D will leave 
pieces of land common when they divide up their fathers’ 

1 See p. 221. 

2 It is believed that if this were not done, and all the land were appor¬ 
tioned among the heirs, the clan would become extinct. 
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property. As the tribe remains more or less stationary in 
numbers, lines are continually becoming extinct and their 
common land accumulating in the hands of collateral 
descendants of common ancestors. These, in turn, may die 
out and the common land pass to the clan as a whole through 
failure of precisely known heirs. Clan land is allotted for 
cultivation by agreement among the clansmen. The Eastern 
Rengmas do not have this custom of retaining a piece of land 
as common at every division. All clans, however, own blocks 
of common land reserved from “ jhuming ” for the sake of 
the cane growing on them. In addition, the “ khels ” of 
a village own blocks of “jhuming ” land which they seem 
to have possessed since the village was founded. The rights 
in this land are common to all inhabitants of the “ khel,” no 
matter wdiat their clan may be. 

The principal of the Rengma rules of inheritance is that all 
property goes to the male heirs, with the important proviso 
that a widow is entitled to maintenance from her husbancTs 
property till re-marriage or death. The Western and 
Eastern Rengmas differ widely in their method of disposing 
of a dead man’s house and house-site. Among the former, 
each son as he marries goes off and builds a new house for 
himself and his bride. On the death of the father the widow 
retains the house and site till her death or re-marriage, but 
she may not sell it. Similarly, she may use all rice, cash 
and movable property in the house, but may not sell any¬ 
thing, and if she is unduly wasteful the male heirs may 
restrain her. On her death the youngest son inherits the 
house-site, house and all the contents, except the pounding- 
table, which goes to the eldest son. The Eastern Rengma 
custom is entirely different. Among them when the eldest 
son marries he brings his wife to his father’s house and 
remains there with her. The father, with his wife and re¬ 
maining children, has to move after the next harvest and 
build another house. 1 The same thing happens at the 
marriage of each son, till the old couple are eventually 

5 Similarly in Purum (or Mahemai) in Manipur State parents give up 
their house io their son within a year of his marriage. (Note by Col. J. 
Shakespear.) 
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established alone. Then, on the death of the man, the widow 
has a life-interest in the house and movable property, 
exactly as among the Western Nagas, but on her death the 
house and contents go to the son, usually the eldest, who 
performs the death ceremonies of the father. All Rengmas 
divide land equally among male heirs, the Western Rengmas, 
as explained above, always leaving a portion common. A 
widow, however, has the right till re-marriage or death of 
cultivating enough of her husband’s land for her support, 
and daughters have a similar right to the use of a portion of 
their father’s land till marriage. 1 Sometimes a man who is 
well off will settle land on his daughter for her life. This is 
particularly common in the case of men who have no sons. 
In these cases the woman cannot sell the land, which goes 
to the nearest male heirs of her father on her death. Women 
in the Eastern Rengma section ordinarily bring with them 
dowries of land on marriage. Even after his wife’s death 
a man can use this land, but on his death it goes back to his 
father-in-law’s heirs. 

Cattle are another form of valuable property. Through¬ 
out the tribe they nominally pass to the male heirs, but in 
fact remain in the possession of the widow. She, however, 
can only sell an animal if she can prove to the male heirs 
that it is essential for her maintenance to realises its price, 
to a share of which they are entitled. Similarly, a male 
heir can only sell with the consent of the widow, and must 
pay her part of what he receives. Weapons and male 
ornaments are shared among the heirs with the exception, 
among the Western Rengmas, 2 of the valuable beads known 
as “ deo moni.” 3 If there are any unmarried sons, these 
beads go to them in equal shares, the married sons getting 
none. If all the sons are married, they share them equally. 
Women’s ornaments, of which by far the most valuable are 
the waist-beads worn by the Western Rengmas, 4 go from 
mother to daughter, or, failing a daughter, to a son, who will 

1 Orphan girls go and live with their paternal uncles, who support them 
till marriage and recoup the expense from the marriage price. 

2 The .Eastern Rengmas own so few that there is no special rule govern¬ 
ing their disposal. 

3 See p. 28. 4 See p. 35. 
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give them to liis wife in due time. If a married woman 
dies without children the ornaments go to her husband, or 
his heirs if he is dead. Ornaments left by an unmarried 
girl go back to her father or his heirs. 

Nagas of all tribes are very definitely of the opinion that 
the inheritance of property carries with it the obligation to 
perform the funeral rites of the deceased. If, therefore, 
there is an absolute failure of direct heirs, it is the duty of 
someone belonging to a distant branch of the clan, or even 
to a linked clan, to perform the funeral ceremonies. He 
will then inherit whatever the deceased has left. Sometimes 
a man dies in such absolute poverty 1 that no one, even if 
there are direct heirs, wishes to go to the expense of providing 
a proper funeral. In such cases whoever cares to bury the 
body with the minimum of ceremony takes whatever he can 
find worth carrying away. 

Adoplmi 

A child which loses its parents simply goes to the house of 
another man of its clan. This is not regarded as adoption, 
but as going to the dead father’s natural successor in interest. 
Cases of adoption by which a poor man seeks help from a 
rich man and calls him “ father ” are far less common than 
among the Sernas. 2 Nevertheless a well-to-do Western 
Rengma likes to have half a dozen adopted “ sons,"’ and it 
is regarded as particularly important that he should be 
attended by a ‘ 1 son ” as a sort of gentleman-in-waiting when 
he takes a field-company 3 dowm to his fields. To be 
unattended is regarded as rather undignified. A rich man 
cannot demand that a poor man who owes him a debt 
shall become his “ son,” but if a poor man offers to do so, the 
offer is usually accepted and the debt wiped off in return for 
services to be rendered in the future. The adoption of 
“ sons ” is a way of displaying wealth from which the 
“ father ” gets very little return except self-satisfaction. 
In return for the work and support of his “ sons ” he has to 
provide them with wives, food and land. He cannot even 

1 No one who has not seen the house of a really poor Naga can realise 
with what few possessions a man can live. 

2 See Sema Nagas, p. 145. 

L 


3 See pp. 75, 76. 
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take the marriage prices of his “ son’s ” daughters, which go 
to their actual fathers, and can only inherit their property 
on the failure of all direct heirs. “ Sons ” adopted in this 
way enter the clans of their “ fathers,” and the relationship 
continues from generation to generation. There is another 
practice by which a young man, without leaving his clan, will 
call an elderly man “ father ” simply out of regard for him. 
The would-be “ son ” goes with his friends to the elder man’s 
house on a prearranged day and is there given a spear, a 
parcel of salt and. some meat, and is feasted, together with 
those with him. Thenceforth the two men will address 
each other as “father” and “son,” and will attend each 
other’s feasts. The “ son ” may he given a field of the 
“ father’s ” clan land to cultivate, but neither can inherit the 
other’s property. Among the Western Rengmas a destitute 
fugitive from another village will be adopted in the ordinary 
way, but the Eastern Rengmas have a special term, ikhekari, 
for such people, and their position is that of serfs. If, 
however, an ikhekari runs away, his master can only seize the 
property he leaves behind; he cannot pursue him. and bring 
him hack. An ikhekari invariably belongs to another 
village. An Eastern Rengma, if destitute, either goes and 
lives on the charity of another man in his own village or goes 
to another village and becomes an ikhekari. He never 
becomes the adopted son of another man in his own village. 

Quarrels and Punishments 

Any system Iby which the parties to a quarrel appear 
before an arbitrator and each in turn quietly state their case 
is foreign to all Hag a ideas. Indeed, it is abhorrent to them, 
for everyone, however remotely connected with a dispute, 
desires to air his views with vehemence, quite regardless of 
who else may he talking at the time ; 1 and no hearing at 
which both sides have not screamed themselves hoarse is 
considered a fair one. The noise that arises when a case is 
taken in a village has to be heard to be believed. A solid 
mob surrounds the old men, all yelling at the top of their 
voices, and on the outskirts braves jump in the air with 

1 I have personally known an Eastern Angami air his views on a ease 
with such violent gesticulations that I 10 slipped, a muscle in his shoulder. 
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excitement and challenge opponents to mortal combat. 
Before British Courts were established the old men in some 
miraculous way always got order out of this chaos, and 
arrived at a decision which was in accordance with the general 
feeling of the village. They often do so even now. A 
decision having been arrived at, the customary punishment 
is inflicted. This naturally varies with the crime. For 
very serious offences, such as homicide and arson, it is the 
exile of the culprit and the destruction of his house. 1 In 
destroying a house certain conventions are strictly" observed 
by all Rengmas. The posts are deeply cut and rendered 
useless, but are not cut right through. Hearthstones are 
never broken, for the breaker thereof will die. If the owner 
of the house can manage to remove from it any property 
before the avengers arrive, property so removed cannot be 
touched. But, with certain exceptions, all property found 
in the house is destroyed. The exceptions vary in the two 
sections of the tribe. The Western Rengmas spare the 
pounding-table, all rice-beer vats and winnowing-fans, and 
two cooking-pots, one for rice and one for meat. The 
Eastern Rengmas spare only the vats and winnowing-fans. 
They are most particular about the latter, not out of pity for 
the criminal, but because they believe that anyone cutting 
a winnowing-fan will die. For this reason the offender, 
before bolting into the jungle, leaves a winnowing-fan 
blocking his door, in the hope that one of his enemies will 
slash at it in the excitement of the moment and come to an 
untimely end. When the breaking down is over the owner of 
the house may return from the jungle to view the ruins of his 
home, and cannot be assaulted or harmed in any way. Un¬ 
like most Naga tribes, Rengmas tend to distinguish murder 
from accidental homicide and to treat cases of the latter more 
leniently. 2 For example, some years ago, in Tesophenyu, 

1 So disastrous is a fire in a Naga village, with its crowded, thatched 
houses, that the Angainis used to throw alive into the flames the man 
who had lighted them, if he had done so deliberately. 

2 This is unusual among Nagas, the Angamis, for example, making 
practically no distinction. Dritaerg [At Home with the Savage, p. 217) well 
sums up the usual attitude in the words, “ Generally speaking in primitive 
societies intent is not a matter that concerns the law, which only looks 
at the disturbance of equilibrium resulting from a rash or criminal act, 
whether premeditated or not.” 
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one of two friends who had gone out together after a bear 
speared the other in the back accidentally and killed him. 
For this the killer was made to live in another village for a 
year, and a little thatch was taken from his roof to symbolise 
the breaking down of his house. Ordinarily exile lasts until 
the relations of the dead man have cooled down enough to 
say the killer may return. Among the Western Rengmas the 
killing of a hunting-dog is reckoned as equivalent to killing a 
man, and is punished accordingly. Malicious wounding is 
also punished by the destruction of the offender’s house, it 
being tabu to accept a fine when blood has flowed. The 
Eastern Rengmas inflict the same penalty for abduction of 
another man’s wife, which they distinguish from casual 
adultery. While the house is being wrecked the guilty 
couple hide in the jungle, but when it is over they can return, 
and are regarded as married, the former husband having no 
further claim. 

It is a serious thing if standing jungle is fired, for it will be 
useless for “ jhuming ” for some years. For this offence a 
man is cursed by the village, everyone spitting as they utter 
his name. This is believed to bring on repeated bouts of 
illness which will almost inevitably end in death. 1 

Theft, though by no means frequent, is probably the 
commonest Rengma crime. The stealing of property which 
cannot easily be guarded is held to be particularly heinous. 
Granaries, for example, being outside the village, cannot be 
watched. The Tesophenyu customary line for theft from 
a granary is the specially high one of seven fields. The 
Tseminvu fine used to be three cows, now reduced to Rs. 30 , 
as against thirty baskets of rice for an ordinary theft. Petty 
thefts are usually settled by payment of the equivalent of 
twice the value of the thing stolen, but habitual thieves are 
liable to be bound hand and foot and rolled on a bed of sting¬ 
ing leaves. The Eastern Rengmas have the curious custom 
of never realising flues for theft during the life of the thief, 
but of taking them from his property when he is dead. The 

1 Similarly, Kastern Angamis curse an unknown thief. In addition, 
a faggot of brushwood is set up to represent the wretch, and everyone 
throws bamboo spears at it. in some villages a cat is sacrifiod. See, 
further, Anrjanu Xajas, pp. 8ft, 241, 242, and S'orn Nayas, p. 2<>2. 
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Western Rengmas, on the other hand, realise all fines as soon 
as they can, either from the offender or his relations, and 
only fines for adultery and stealing from a granary do not 
lapse at a man’s death. These can either be paid from the 
marriage price of a daughter or by a son giving himself in 
adoption to the aggrieved party and making him heir to his 
property. 

Eastern Rengmas usually exact no penalty for sexual 
connection with an unmarried girl, provided it was not 
against her will, though parents sometimes demand one. 
In Western Rengma villages the action taken varies with the 
circumstances. Many intrigues are winked at, but a father, 
if he wishes to bring his daughter up strictly, is entitled to a 
fine of a cow and two spears. For adultery this fine is 
increased by a pig, but in villages of the Tesophenyu group 
this would not ordinarily be demanded from a man of the 
husband’s clan. 1 For the permanent abduction of a wife 
the penalty is, of course, far heavier. In such cases the co¬ 
respondent has to reimburse the husband the whole of the 
marriage price paid and pay the ordinary fine for adultery 
in addition. The Eastern Rengmas, as described above, 
punish abduction by destroying the offender’s house. For 
casual adultery the penalty varies. In Sahunyu it used 
to be thirty articles, such as spears, cloths and so on, and is 
now Rs. 16 . In Meluri it is as low as Rs. 6. 

The Western Rengmas regard all fines taken for fornication 
and adultery as tainted, as it were. Eor a man to accept 
them would seem equivalent to selling his wife or daughter. 
Anything paid is therefore given to the oldest and poorest 
people in the village. They have to take the animals right 
away from the village, and kill and cut them up with their 
own weapons; no one will lend a spear or “ dao ” for this. 
The meat is cooked in their own pots, which are broken and 
thrown away after the meal, together with all uneaten food. 
No meat may be brought back to the village, and those who 
have eaten of it must wash before they return. The village 
has to observe “ genna ” that day. 

1 See p. 44. 
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Oaths 

The usual Western Eengma oath nowadays is oil a tiger’s 
tooth. 1 In theory the swearer ought to produce the tiger’s 
tooth, hut in practice nowadays it is a touring officer who 
takes one out of his despatch-box and hands it to him, for it 
is usually in cases before him that oaths are taken. On 
the tiger’s tooth the swearer places a few hairs from his own 
head and a little soil from the village land. He stands in 
the open air when he swears, for he must be between earth 
and sky, and swears according to the formula dictated by the 
village burier or some poor and landless man. 2 The formula 
varies somewhat, but always the swearer declares that if 
he swears falsely he will meet a violent end before next 
harvest, either by being killed by a tiger, or by drowning, or 
by falling from a cliff, or by a wound from his own spear or 
“ dao,” or in some such way. After repeating the formula 
the swearer bites the tiger’s tooth. The following is an 
actual oath taken before the writer on a tiger’s tooth by one 
Khepfulho of Kotsenyu, who was accused of stealing and 
cooking Kechangtang’s fowl: 

He Kepfulhona Ke.changtang azi awilii 

I Kepfulho 'Kechangtang belonging to fowl 

aphu sa’ala metsa, sa’ala imipong 

stealing bringing did not eat, bringing by my hearth 

mechi, inamphuwa mechi, iwangphuwa 
did not put, in my rice pot did not put, in my meat pot 

mechi. Hena nzi mapha. 

did not put. I your property have not stolen. 

Nzi aphuto alcwe nci 

Your property if I have stolen tree from 

chitilo, atsu na he puwelo, 

may I fall and be killed, water by I may be 

washed away, 

1 In the old days an enemy’s skull was often substituted for a tiger’s 
tooth when one was available. 

2 In cases before a magistrate a Rengma interpreter dictates the oath. 
It is believed that no harm will come, to him because he is obeying Govern¬ 
ment orders in doinsr so. 
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ametiwa 

na he 

alo He 

mrngsu 

a,zu 

a tiger 

me 

may devour. I 

to-day 

words 

kelshila 

meli kemetsa kyesu 

azi 

ice 

spoken 

if false this year 

field 

reaping 

metsala 

i 

kha ’mi 

azi 

wi 

not eating 

my 

house outside 

earth in 

khamo wi 

he 

Ichesiphanlo. 



clay in 

I 

may be buried. 



No great 

notice is taken of oaths in court, but if 

an oath 


of this kind is taken in the village all must refrain from work 
for one day. To avoid the inconvenience of this oaths 
were sometimes taken in which the tiger’s tooth was only 
named and was not held. In such cases no ef genua ” day 
had to he observed by the village. Occasionally a leaf from 
the head-tree was substituted for the tiger’s tooth. The 
swearer had to pluck it himself, and this was a very terrible 
oath indeed. A very strong oath, rarely taken, and regarded 
as stronger than that on a tiger’s tooth, is one taken on a 
piece of wood from a tree called nahu (A) or anyakho (B). 
It has bright red flowers, and all the leaves fall in the 
autumn. It is believed that this oath, if taken falsely, will 
entail the extinction of the swearer’s clan. So full of magic 
is this wood that no one may burn it, or plant a tree of it in 
his wood reserve. If an oath has to he sworn on behalf of 
a whole village in a dispute with another village the old 
man taking the oath substitutes an oak leaf for the tiger’s 
tooth, because the leaves of that tree all fall in the winter. 

Oaths are still so respected by the Eastern Rengmas that 
they are very rarely taken, and only in the most serious 
disputes. The swearer has to go to where the bones of a 
tiger have been buried 1 and dig one up. On this he swears 
that he and his family will die that month or before next 
harvest if his words are false. 

Friendship 

Nag as are a quarrelsome lot, and a man likes to have plenty 
of people who can he trusted to take his side. A man can 

1 See p. 98. 
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always be sure of the support of his own clan, but naturally 
tries to form other alliances outside it for his greater protec¬ 
tion, This was more necessary in the days before the Pax 
Britannica was established, but even now formal friendships, 
cemented by gifts, are common in all tribes. A Rengma 
calls his friend asingii (A), ipfuwa (B), or ikezowa (C). If two 
men decide to become friends they exchange gifts of clothes, 
weapons and food. A friendship thus formed descends 
from generation to generation, though if the parties belong 
to different villages it is usually regarded as necessary to make 
a new exchange of gifts each generation. Two friends must 
send each other special shares of meat at all feasts and help 
each other throughout life. At death a man’s friends play a 
great part in arranging his funeral, and it is a friend who 
dances armed in front of the body when it is carried from the 
house and shouts that he will clear all enemies from the path 
of the soul. 1 A man does not address a friend’s wife by 
name, but as “ wife of my friend.” A man addresses a 
woman friend of another clan as logwa lenyu (A), aziwata (B), 
or etsepfu. No immorality is necessarily implied, and the 
term would be freely used in front of the woman’s husband, 
but if a girl is so addressed there is more than a hint that a 
good deal of familiarity is allowed. A most curious custom 
obtains among the Western, but not the Eastern, Rengmas 
by which two men, not necessarily unmarried, bind them¬ 
selves to be the joint friends of the same unmarried girl of 
another clan. Girls wear in their ears strings of beads with 
small white discs at the bottom called nyeshe (A) or asungkhu 
(B). a The practice is for two men who are friends and who ad¬ 
mire the same girl to go to her and ask her permission to call 
her nyeshe (or asungkhu). If she gives her consent the three 
persons cease altogether to address each other by name, and 
always use the terms nyeshe or asungkhu. It would be going 
too far to say that the men become the girl’s lovers, but it is 
generally understood that considerable liberties are per¬ 
mitted. A man will take a head or kill a tiger or perform 
some other deed of valour in honour of the girl, and she must 
then feast him. Sometimes the names of other beads, such 
1 See p. 217. 2 See p. 34. 
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as tiighetung (A) or chekhetung (B), the big, white conch-shell 
beads forming the side pieces of necklaces, or iilzi (A) or 
anyani'phuyi (B), the red carnelian beads in the middle of 
necklaces, are used, but friendships in which these names are 
used are not as binding. 

Another special form of friendship is that in which two 
men address each other as lerhe (A), asahowa (B), or asurhari 
(C). They must be of the same clan and are usually of about 
the same age. Their special duties are to help each other at 
feasts, such as Feasts of Merit, 1 and in building each other’s 
houses. As the presence of a friend of this type is essential 
on many ceremonial occasions, each man has at least two. in 
case one is ill or observing a “ genna.” On the day of a 
man’s funeral his terhe must refrain from all work. 

Aposowu, a Serna word meaning “ equal,” is used for 
“ friend ” by both groups of the Western Nagas, but the 
Southern group alone seem to employ other terms of endear¬ 
ment. Among them men may address each other as 
yimvogu or usongli , two words for species of small birds, or as 
poginyu (“ equal ”). Female society is particularly rich in 
terms of endearment, and women friends will call each other 
apogi (“ equal ”), honye (“ white hedychium ”), loranu (a 
kind of leaf), Jieponye (a white flower), ihipenye (yellow ground 
orchis; literally “flowering among thatching grass”), 
nyitsong (a white flower), or rinyuhi (a flower growing by 
streams). If two girls are rather dark, they often call each 
other khenzongii (“ darkie ”). 

Warfare and Head-hunting 

The Western Rengmas say that men first learnt to make 
w f ar by watching ants raid each others’ nests. 2 The Eastern 

1 See p. 184. 

2 Sernas have the same belief (see Sema Nagas, p. 259). The practice 
of head-hunting is certainly a very old one. There is reason to believe 
it may have been carried on in Northern China in Neolithic times (C. W. 
Bishop, “ Neolithic Age in Northern China,” Antiquity, Vol. VII, No. 28, 
p. 402). It has been held that the present Philippine practice, which is 
identical with the Naga, was brought to those islands by Indonesian 
immigrants three to five thousand years ago, the practice of earlier 
immigrants being to cut oil the top of the skull only. (F. and M. Keesing, 
Taming Philippine Head-Hunters , pp. 43 sqq.) 
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Rengmas have not got this story, but believe that it is lucky 
for a raiding party to pass a battle of ants on their path. 

A small, scattered tribe, the Rengmas have never been 
strong enough to wage wars of aggression on their neighbours. 
Their fighting has always been in defence or retaliation , and 
they tell of no great victories. The record number of heads 
known to have been taken on one raid is twelve by Meluri 
in an attack on the extinct Southern Sangtam village of 
Lotizare about thirty years ago, when the raiders surprised 
and surrounded a party reaping Job’s-tears. Till the 
country was taken over, the Eastern Rengmas had on their 
west flank powerful Eastern Angami villages always eager 
for heads or tribute. Even now Angamis are apt to swagger 
when they wander through their villages. The pressure from 
the south on the Western Rengmas was even more severe, 
for the Angamis had large numbers of guns and the Rengmas 
had none. It says much for the bravery of the tribe that 
they have survived, even though some of the weak outlying 
villages, such as Chosinyu, have adopted Angami dress and 
hair-cut in order to placate their foes. It was the 
geographical position of these villages that was their undoing. 
The Xro river, which runs north and south through the 
Western Rengma country, is unfordable for most of the year, 
and is nowhere narrow enough for a, bridge to be thrown 
across. The result is that Rengma villages to the west of 
the Xro have always been exposed to Angami attacks during 
the rains while cut off from the powerful Rengma villages to 
the east who could have helped them. The biggest raid 
known in Rengma history was an attempt by Mozema and 
six other Angami villages to wipe out the big village of 
Tseminyu. There are still old men alive who can remember 
the day. The raid was engineered by Tesophenyu, who 
persuaded Tophema to act as go-betweens between them and 
Mozema. Tseminyu and Tesophenyu are far and away the 
two biggest Western Rengma villages. They are neighbours, 
and there is no natural boundary between their lands. The 
result has been bickerings and squabbles from before the 
memory of man. The big raid by Mozema embittered the 
feud past all remedy, and it colours all Rengma politics to 
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this day. Even now passions are apt to be inflamed when 
men of the two villages meet, and no man of one may 
visit the other without special permission. The raid was a 
treacherous business. Mozema and their allies rushed the 
village when all the men were away in their fields. They 
slaughtered the children and the old people, and then Naga 
lack of discipline was their undoing. They looted the village 
and got so drunk on the very potent Rengma liquor that 
when, their infuriated foes came swarming back fifty 
Angami heads were soon taken. The fugitives were 
hunted through the jungle, and the Rengmas claim that 
another fifty were lost or died of wounds. To this day many 
houses in Tseminyu contain Angami shields captured in this 
counter-attack. Muzzle-loaders, once fired, were useless, 
and the Rengmas say that the kilts of the Angamis hampered 
them in the jungle, and their long top-knots were easily 
seized by pursuers clad only in “ lengtas.” 1 The Angami 
prefers to attack an unsuspecting enemy with a force over¬ 
whelming in numbers and armaments. The worm had 
turned to such good purpose that Mozema and their allies 
had no desire to try it again. But Tesophenyu did not 
know this, and Tseminyu gambled on their not knowing it. 
So they worked an ingenious trick on their hereditary 
enemies. One day they exploded a large number of bamboos 
in fires. Tesophenyu fell into the trap. Thinking the noise 
was that of Angami guns again shooting down old men and 
children, they sent a large party out to collect the heads of 
fugitives. Tseminyu warriors were ready for them in an 
ambush and it was Tesophenyu heads that were collected. 
This revenge, though pleasing, was inadequate, and Tseminyu 
began to plan something bigger, but before anything could 
be done, the country was annexed and all fighting stopped. 
The wound still festers, however. Tseminyu quite definitely 
bear no ill-will at all towards Mozema and their allies, who 

1 Rongmas also say that Angami villages are easy to raid at night, 
because the men lay aside their kilts and have to fumble for them and 
put them on before they can come out and defend themselves. A Rengma 
man, on the other hand, takes off nothing at night, and a woman only 
her outer skirt. The old fashion, too, of leaving only a very small tuft 
of hair on the crown of the head was designed to give enemies little to catch 
hold of. 
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are regarded as having taken a chance which any Naga 
village would be glad to get. But against Tesophenyu, who 
called in others to do their fighting for them, the feeling is 
very bitter, and Tesophenyu, deliberately desiring to keep 
the feud alive, throw out suggestions from time to time that 
they would like to invite Mozema to a feast to celebrate the 
famous victory. Tseminyu retaliate by hinting at feasts 
and alliances with the big Lhota villages in the rear of 
Tesophenyu. All this sounds futile in these days of Pax 
Britannica, but the Naga thinks in terms of generations, and 
not of years, and while absolutely loyal to us, at the bottom of 
his heart regards our rule as only a passing episode. Some 
day, he thinks, the old days will come back and things will 
be as they were for so very long before. 

An ambush is rightly considered a perfectly fair ruse, but 
real treachery is disliked. On one occasion Tseminyu sent 
word to a warrior of Tesophenyu called Hangtungwa that his 
wife’s relations wanted to see him. Tekhanga of Tseminyu 
lay in wait for him and speared him on the path. This 
so shocked even Tseminyu that Tekhanga was prevented 
from taking his head. Another trick of the Western Reng- 
mas, known also to the Lhotas, was to invite a man to your 
house, give him a drink from a freshly cut section of bamboo 
with a sharp rim, and smash it into his mouth when he lifted 
it to his lips. A quick blow with a “ dao ” would then finish 
him. In contrast with episodes of this kind, fights occasion¬ 
ally took place which would not have disgraced the great 
days of chivalry. If two villages had many outstanding 
differences to settle they would arrange to fight at a certain 
place on a certain day. The first village to arrive lighted a 
fire and sat down to wait. When the enemy arrived they 
also lighted a fire a short distance away. Then both sides 
would clear the battle-field of jungle. When this was done 
the fight began by each side throwing eggs at the other, for 
the thrower of an egg rid himself of all ill luck and danger of 
being wounded. There was far more shouting and challeng¬ 
ing than real fighting, but edged weapons were used and blood 
was let. There was no fighting to the last man, however. 
Honour was satisfied by a very few casualties. On one 
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occasion Tesophenyu and Tseminyu decided to fight in this 
way. As soon as Sipungso, a noted warrior of Tesophenyu, 
was killed, they turned tail, for a Naga village does not 
depend for its strength on the discipline and high average 
skill at arms of its inhabitants, but on the powers of a very 
few “ mighty men,” and the death of one of these instantly 
demoralises it. On another occasion Tesophenyu put the 
large Lhota village of Phiro to flight with the loss of three 
heads. 

Most fighting, however, was not in this manner. Usually 
a party of braves would go o\it either to snatch a head or 
two from a sleeping village or, more commonly, to try to rush 
the sentries guarding a party working in the fields, and fall 
upon the screaming women as they scattered. The enemy 
were not invariably killed. By Western Rengma custom if a 
man called out “ Father ” to a man aiming a spear at him the 
spear was not thrown, and the man’s life was spared. He 
surrendered, and was kept as a slave. Eastern Rengmas 
had a custom by which, if a man saw an enemy in time, 
he coidd pluck a bunch of leaves, wave them, and then sit 
on them. A man who did this could not be harmed in any 
way, and it is said that even neighbouring villages of other 
tribes respected the convention. A man intending to go on 
a raid bad to remain chaste, lest he should weaken himself, 
and might not catch up pigs and fowls, lest he became 
confused and rushed wildly about as they do. While their 
husbands were away their wives could not spin, or their men 
would trip over creepers, and had to remain chaste, or they 
would be killed or wounded. This was naturally to be 
avoided if possible, though, unlike some tribes, 1 the Rengmas 
did not consider a death in war to be disgraceful. 

The ceremonial observed when a head was taken differed 
somewhat among the Western and Eastern Rengmas, and 
the practice of each can most conveniently be described 
separately. Among the Western Rengmas a head taken by a 
party from the Tseminyu group was carried by the killer. 
In the Tesophenyu group this was done by the oldest man 
of the war party. The second spear carried the hands and 

1 Cf. Ao Nagm, p. 286. 
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feet, if there had been time to cut them off too. An ex¬ 
perienced warrior brought up the rear, planting “ panjis ” 
as he retreated to hinder pursuit. When within earshot of 
the village the party burst into song, and everyone swarmed 
out to meet and congratulate them, fn the Tseminyu 
group the song was called repekolokwe, and consisted of 
chanting the words 0 pfu tsalu, of which the meaning is 
unknown, followed by the chorus aye chanted by all. This 
song is still sung when a tiger is killed and brought in. In 
the Tesophenyu group the song was called Nongsha shehe or 
Simi shehe , 1 according to whether the head was that of a 
Lhota or Serna, the neighbours with which they were 
usually at war. The tired and thirsty warriors, who had 
probably run hard, even if they had not fought hard, were 
refreshed with food and drink outside the village fence, and 
then went straight to the head-tree, where they chanted a 
wordless chant. Time being needed to prepare for the 
ceremony of hanging up the head, it did not take place till 
the next day. Meanwhile the raiders, being in a sense 
unclean, could not go to their own houses, and the whole 
party had to sleep in the “ morung ” of the killer that night, 
the head being put on a ledge of the carved centre post. 
Neither the weapons nor hands of the raiders could be 
washed 2 3 4 and, to avoid touching food with bloodstained 
hands they had to convey it to their mouths with a special 
stiff leaf called terrhi chen nil —“ enemy spoon leaf ”—(A). 2 
Next day a pig and a dog were sacrificed, and shared by all 
who had taken part in the raid, and the head was taken to 
the head-tree with much chanting and hung from it in the 
presence of the whole village. To hang it up a stick was 
driven through it from side to side behind the temples. 
This was done with the village “ hammer stone 554 by a 

1 These are not the proper Kengma words for the tribes. Simi is what 
the Sema call themselves and Nonrjsha may bo a corruption of Kyon, the 
Lhota word for themselves. 

2 The Ilongots of the Philippines may not wash the blood off arms, 
body and logs after a head-hunting raid. See Savage Landor, Gems of the 
East,, Vol. II, p. 33(1. 

3 The Tesophenyu group used the chongowa leaf for this, hut had no 
special name for a spoon made of it. 

4 See p. 231. 
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warrior of not© who had taken two or three heads. A cane 
string was attached to each end of the stick, and the two ends 
were tied to a long string hanging from a bamboo seb to lean 
against one of the branches of the head-tree. Pieces of a 
red flower called khingdronyu (A) or alakha (B) were hung 
from the dead ears. If more than one village joined in a 
raid and only one head was taken, which had to be shared, 
Tseminyu used to put the piece in a basket, or skewer it 
onto a piece of tree-fern stem, the fibre of which looks rather 
like human hair. This was hung up as if it were a whole 
head. Tesophenyu made more elaborate arrangements. 
They carved a wooden head, with eyes of iridescent beetle 
carapace and a piece of goatskin for a wig, and hung it in 
the centre of a rod, with bits of real human head, each 
wrapped in three leaves, at either end. 1 When the. head 
had been hung up, an old warrior of note addressed to it the 
following prayer that other heads might soon hang beside 
it : “ May those who do not obey their parents come and 
seek for you here. May rich men of your village, may rich 
men of other villages, may wicked men, may proud men 
come and seek you.” 2 In order to make the most of the 
occasion, parents took the opportunity of bringing their 
children to the ceremony and telling them that that was what 
would happen to their heads if they were naughty. The 
whole village was “ genna ” for five days, which were spent 
feasting and rejoicing, and for ten days the raiders slept 
apart from their wives and used separate hearths. If they 
did not do this it was believed they would never get heads 
again. When the string rotted and the head fell, it was 
picked up by the village burier and put in a crevice of the 
bole of the head-tree. The remains of such a head are still 
to be seen in the Phesinyu tree, but the villagers have for¬ 
gotten from what village it was taken. 

Eastern Rengmas who took a head used to carry it to 
their village singing a song called ariza, which was very like 

1 In Yacham, the only Ao village still independent, a carved wooden 
head is hung up in a “ morung ” when it is rebuilt, and remains there till 
a real head has been taken. 

2 In Formosa too an enemy’s head is asked to bring others of its village 
to be killed (MeKay, From Far Formosa, p. 273). 
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the Serna Yemusale song. 1 The head was carried by the 
first spear and the hands and feet by the second. On 
arrival at the gate, the party waited outside while the oldest 
man of the village was sent for to greet them and direct the 
ceremonies. The head was laid on the ground, and each of 
the raiders threw leaves and sprigs of wormwood onto it, 
saying, “ Your relations care for you no more.” This was 
probably to induce the soul of the dead man, which resided 
in the head, to sever all connection with his own village and 
join the souls attached to that of the raiders. The head was 
then carried into the village to a chant called ketarrhi kulsi, 
and w as hung up in a basket on the verandah of the “ morung ’ ’ 
of the killer. Any boy the helices of whose ears had not been 
pierced speared it with a bamboo spear, and his ears were 
pierced that day. After the head had been hung up the 
raiders dispersed to their houses, each man washing outside 
before he entered, in order to remove the uncleanness which 
the killing had brought upon him. Bloody weapons, how¬ 
ever, could not be washed till next day. A meal was eaten 
in the house 2 and the party slept in morungs ” that night. 
Next day each of the party sacrificed a pig, and the men of the 
village, in full dress, took the head to the place where it was 
to be exhibited. There the taker put it on a sharp stake 
pushed up through the neck. The hands and feet were 
similarly exposed on stakes. These stakes were set up 
outside the village on one of the paths leading to the fields. 
The path selected varied each year, as it had to be one leading 
to “ jliums ” actually under cultivation, a custom which 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt the close connection 
between head-hunting and fertility. 3 

In the case of most Naga tribes it is only by inference 
that we learn that the underlying idea of head-hunting 

1 See Serna, Nag as, p. 115. 

- Though the warriors had washed their hands they could not touch 
their food with their fingers that day, and had to convey it to their mouths 
with arunga leaves. 

3 Mills (Report on the Province of Assam, p. cxlv) provides even more 
striking evidence of the connection. He says that it is a very common 
practice of Lhotas to cut off the heads, hands and feet of any stranger 
and stick them up in their fields to ensure a good crop, and that the 
Angamis also do this, but less frequently. In both tribes the custom is 
now obsolete and forgotten. 
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is to increase the fertility of the killer’s village by adding 
to its store soul-force obtained in this way from another 
village. The Rengma, on the other hand, says bluntly and 
openly that enemies’ heads cause the crops to flourish and 
men and animals to increase. They therefore feel enemies’ 
heads to be a real need, and believe that they suffer if they 
lack them. In 1933 , with very few years of enforced peace 
behind them, Meluri begged me to allow them to raid “ just 
a little,” or, failing that, to take all my transport coolies 
from their village the next time I took a punitive column 
across the frontier, in the hope of some killing from which 
they might benefit. Western llengmas have in the past, 
before their country was taken over, indulged in human 
sacrifice at times when they have been unable to obtain 
heads in war. Tesophenyu tell of three persons bought for 
the purpose. A female slave and her daughter were bought 
from Lhotas and kept for a long time. They, however, very 
wisely, called their buyer “ father,” and so perforce became 
his adopted children. They therefore could not be sacrificed 
in Tesophenyu, and, to avoid financial loss, were sold to 
Angamis, who doubtless killed them. Later a man was 
bought, but inconsiderately died before he could be sacrificed. 
Tseminyu were more successful. On one occasion they 
captured an Angami from Tophema, and kept him till the 
young rice began to sprout, and his fertilising influence would 
be most valuable. Then he was killed and his head, hands 
and feet were hung from the head-tree, as if they were those 
of an enemy killed in war. There was no one whose duty it 
was to bury the trunk, so it was taken by the village burier 
and stuck in a fork of a tree outside the village. But the 
sacrifice did not turn out well. The wretched victim in his 
death agony swept the ground with his hand, and this caused 
the crops to be damaged by wind that year. 

Though, as was only natural, when two villages were at 
war each hated the other heartily, this hatred was not 
extended to women from the enemies’ village who were 
married to men in the haters’ village. Such marriages were 
quite common, and a woman would be allowed to go and 
visit her parents even though her husband was at war with 

M 
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them. She took two or three men of her husband’s village 
with her, and all carried bunches of leaves. While in hostile 
territory they were sacrosanct, and did a hot-head of the 
woman’s village kill or wound one of her escort, his village 
immediately demolished his house as a punishment. Even 
apart from these visits, villages at war were not entirely cut 
off from all communication with each other. In every 
village there were men called kanrhonyu —“ middlemen ” 

(A) , anuzi (B), or kuriru (C), who, provided they carried 
bunches of leaves, could visit a hostile village in safety to 
arrange terms of peace or for any similar purpose. It was 
more usual, however, to get a neutral village to act as 
intermediary. 

Slavery 

The Eastern Rengmas have repeatedly assured me that 
they never owned slaves. This is probably true. The tribe 
is weak and poor and unlikely to have been able to buy 
slaves from their more powerful neighbours. A few were 
owned by the Western Rengmas before their country was 
administered, and were called menugetcnyu (A) or itsa.lce.sa 

(B) . No Rengma ever seems to have been bought by his 
fellow tribesman as a slave, and Lhotas appear to have 
provided almost all there were. 1 The Lhotas used to leave 
marriage prices unpaid for years, and often a youth would 
find himself liable to pay the price for his mother that his 
father ought to have paid. In such cases his creditors would 
seize his brothers and sisters and sell them a,s slaves. A 
good number of these reached the Rengmas, who would pay 
about two cows for a young man. The buyer of a female 
slave could never marry her or cohabit with her. He would 
either sell her to someone else at a profit or give her in 
marriage and recoup himself from her marriage price. If a 
male slave was not resold, a house was built for him and he 
workedfor his master, who would provide him with awife in the 
ordinary way. It was the special duty of slaves to help and 
protect their masters in war. They were adopted into their 

1 Enemy who were encountered on raids and saved their lives by 
surrender (see footnote p. 157) might, of course, be Rengmas or of any 
other tribe. There were not, however, many such; a head-hunter with 
his blood up does not quickly stay his hand. 
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masters’ clans, and could inherit if free-born heirs failed. In 
theory the children of slaves could be sold, but this was very 
rarely done. 

Position of Women 

What is euphemistically called equality of the sexes 
obtains in all sections of the Rengma tribe. In other 
words, men are not infrequently under the thumb of their 
wives. Many a time I have tried to persuade a certain 
Rengma in subordinate Government service to go home and 
tell his wife he had made a fool of himself in his work and 
had his pay reduced, just to see what she would say to him. 
He is a brave enough man at a tiger hunt, but he has never 
plucked up enough courage to adopt my suggestion. 

This does not mean that women are not made to work 
hard. A man going to his fields strides along with his spear 
over his shoulder, while his wife follows carrying the pro¬ 
visions for the day, the tools they are going to use, and 
probably a baby as well. Were the man to attempt to carry 
her load for her, she would be as angry as an English wife 
would be if her husband tried to run the house. To each of a 
Rengma couple there are certain tasks allotted throughout 
life, and each does his or her share. All family matters of 
importance are discussed between them, and, apart from the 
sudden quarrels to which members of any excitable race are 
liable, they treat each other with courtesy and respect. A 
striking instance of this is the care a husband takes not to 
thrust his attentions on his young wife. 1 

Marriage to a Rengma woman means no great change in 
environment. She probably goes to live only a hundred 
yards away from the house where she was born, and can see 
her parents every day. Even when they are dead her clan 
is always behind her ready to back her up if her husband ill- 
uses her. He knows that if he makes life intolerable for her 
he will lose both her and the marriage price he has paid. 
And she knows that if she becomes impossible to live with she 
can be turned out and her relations made to repay what they 
received for her. All this makes for reasonable give and 
take, and so for stability and happiness. 

1 See p. 212. 
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Deities and Spirits 

Rengma religion is without priests and almost without 
prayer. For many ceremonies a man is his own priest, and 
for others he calls in an old man whose only qualifications are 
age, membership of the right clan and knowledge of the 
proper formulae. A Rengma does not as a rule offer up 
supplications; he believes that if he or an old man declares 
in the proper words that evil and misfortune are to leave 
him, they will leave him. Spirits are believed to be present 
everywhere. Offerings are made to them and to the souls 
of ancestors, but they are rarely asked actively to intervene 
for the offerer’s good. The religion of the tribe is more 
negative than positive; avoidance of forbidden acts is all- 
important. An individual or village “ genna,” 1 during 
which work and contact with the outside world are avoided, 
is the most potent religious ceremony. At a “ genna ” it is 
exceptional for the spirits to be addressed; they are supposed 
to know that the individual “ genna ” is for child-birth, or 
the village “ genna ” to keep pests away from the crops, 
and so on. Countless though spirits are supposed to be, 
they are not much discussed, and little is known about them. 
Spirits in general are called songinyu (A) or aniza (B and C). 
There are terms for particular types of spirits, but they are 
not strictly used, and the confusion is great. Few people 

1 “ Gennas ” are of two kinds. A village or an individual observing one 
of the type called kennii (A) or khmnani (B and G) merely refrains from 
work. The kind called ketsannii (A), kechenna (B), or tsenna (C) is far 
stricter. When an individual observes such a day, he must remain in 
the village and avoid all intercourse with strangers. When a whole 
village observes such a day, the village is closed and the whole community 
is cut off from contact with the outer world. 
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trouble tlieir heads as to who created the world, but it is 
generally believed to have been a particularly powerful 
songinyu or aniza who lives in the sky and is the father of 
all living things, as earth is their mother. In prayers in the 
Tseminyu group the names of Songinyu and Songper iny a 
are uttered. They are vaguely thought of as a divine pair 
who created all things and can bring good or evil upon men, 
but it is not known which is the male and which the female. 
The Khapui kecking (A) or Alcetsong khetung (B) “ genna ” 
observed in August is generally regarded as being in honour 
of the Creator, though Khapui and Aketsong are terms for 
the “ luck ” of rich men. 1 The Eastern Rengmas hold that 
it was a nameless aniza who fashioned the world as we know 
it, but the Western Rengmas say it was a being called. Ndu 
(A) or Asilkhi (B) who moulded it to its present shape at the 
beginning of time. Where he passed the land became flat 
and plains were formed, but lie was able to work for 
only one night, and many ranges of mountains remain 
unlevelled. According to another story, Ndil had a com¬ 
panion. When he had levelled the plains he rested from his 
labours and went fishing with his friend. Now, Ndu had a 
penis so enormously long that he could wrap it nine times 
round his waist. He therefore warned his friend not to 
mistake it for a snake in the water and cut it off. When 
they were fishing, however, the penis floated down the cur¬ 
rent towards the friend, and he cut it in two in mistake for a 
snake. As a result Ndu died before he had time to level the 
hills. 2 After his death the body of Ndu was divided up. 
The Angamistook the thighs, and show exceptional develop¬ 
ment there to this day. The Lhotas took the arms and the 
legs below the knees, and are quick with their hands, and 
good travellers. The Sernas took the top of the head and the 
rest of the penis. The Rengmas took the tongue, and have 
been talkative ever since. There is a spirit called Niseginyu 
(A), Aso (B), Aiyulaniza or Kwuyuniza (C), who is par¬ 
ticularly connected with the crops and to whom special 

1 See p. 168. 

2 The Ang nmis say a woman named Nguliii flattened out the plains with a 
rice-drying rake. She had only one breast, and men laughed at her so 
much that she ran away in shame without levelling the hills. 
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deference is paid at the midsummer path-clearing ceremony. 1 
She is generally believed to be female, and to be clean on one 
side and blotched on the other, with long hair reaching to the 
ground. All agricultural ceremonies are in her honour, and 
she is believed to live under the earth. Various spirits, all 
more or less evil, live in the jungle. 2 One kind, called Temime 
(A), Azang (B), or Amuze (C), can be heard talking like men 
and calling out people’s names. But when one goes to 
where the sound comes from there is nothing. It is very 
unlucky indeed to hear one’s name called by one of these 
spirits. The Tseminyu group have a special term, Ramme, 
for spirits which appear at night as vague black shapes, 
“ like bears.” The other groups call these also Azang and 
Amuze respectively. To them is attributed that very un¬ 
pleasant type of nightmare in which one feels one cannot 
move. It is believed that when a man has one of these 
dreams an evil spirit is lying on him, and would hold him 
down and suffocate him were it not that these spirits are 
like men, but not quite complete. The Southern group of 
Western Rengmas say that each one lacks a thumb, and so 
cannot throttle a man. Other Rengmas say they have no 
big toes, and so cannot hold still the big toes of men they 
attack. A man fighting one therefore always tries to move 
his big toes, and if he can succeed in doing so he knows he will 
get free. If a man suffers frequently from nightmares of this 
kind he puts up a slat of i isomho wood ( tsomho kesho — <e tsomho 
slat A; Azang satsatetsu —“ Azang frightener ”—B) by his 
door, with tiger’s eyes or rough human figures drawn on it 
in charcoal. All Xagas believe that one of the commonest 
causes of illness is theft of the soul by an evil spirit. Among 
the Eastern Rengmas spirits which indulge in this are called 
merely by the general term of aniza, but in the Western 
group they are known as Aringaro (A) or Atsuaong (B). 
They live in “ bad places ” and heavy jungle, and sometimes 

1 See pp. 82, 83. 

2 Dr. Roheim considers that anthropologists often fail to note the 
phallic attribute of demons. I have never been given the slightest hint 
that Rengma demons have such attributes, though some of the folk-tales 
might easily have given my informants the lead. Roheim, Biddle of the 
Sphinx, p. 41. 
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appear as a gleaming red cock or a snake, and then dis¬ 
appear. A particularly evil one lives in a pool below 
Tseminyu which is believed to be bottomless. The pool is 
called Tihatsu lo zib (“ Tihatsii’s field water”). Tihatsii 
was a woman who struck the ground with her hoe and 
caused water to gush out, making a noise like “ Thu, tsu,” 
part of her name. To see the spirit means serious illness 
and probably death. Ransoms for the souls spirits have 
caught are left by the paths, or small chickens are released 
as substitutes. In the Tseminyu group the two worst of 
the Aringaro are Hasung and Arori . 1 Hasung is like; a man, 
and goes about with a club with which he inflicts instant 
death . 2 Arori is like a very short man, with an enormous 
stomach, and is blue in colour. He brings slow, wasting 
illness. These two arc apt to prowl round villages and 
enter houses, and to keep them out dogs’ skulls or scraps of 
metal are hung over the lintel, for the dogs will bark at them 
and frighten them away, and they cannot abide the 
smell of metal. In Tseminyu they tell of a spirit with the 
curious name of Tsarumechn (“ Eleven ”), who lives in the 
village of the Sungi temi te Jeete nyu (“ Spirits who eat 
men’s flesh ”). Once a man died, and a soothsayer went in 
a dream to this village to get his soul back. The villagers 
cook the souls before eating them, and had just cut up this 
particular soul for the pot when the soothsayer arrived. He 
collected all the pieces except the chin, which he found that 
Tsarumechn had greedily eaten raw. He therefore had to 
substitute a goat’s chin when he put the body together again, 
and that is why old men have white beards. Tsarumechu 
is a common term of abuse for a greedy man. In Teso- 
phenyu they say that ordinary aniza cook souls, but that the 
kind called Atsuaong eat them raw. Another type of spirit, 
for which the Eastern Rengmas, as usual, use only the general 
term aniza , but which the Western Rengmas call Renzii 
(A) or Apuazu (B), appear to people who are drunk, or weak 
after illness. It is these spirits that cause such people to 


1 Arori (A) and Achen keteshu (B) are sometimes also used as general 
terms for evil spirits. 

2 Sudden death from heart failure 'would be attributed to Hasung. 
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stagger and fall, for on level ground they tell them to walk 
carefully, and on steep ground to hurry Often they lead men 
far into the jungle till they are hopelessly lost or fall down 
a cliff. They are believed to he like men, and to wear 
large brass ear ornaments and carry red spears. Spirits of 
another kind ( Tetse , A; Mezameza, 1 B; Anuza, C) are more 
kindly. They lead people away into the jungle and play 
with them, but al ways bring them back to their homes when 
the game is over. They are of both sexes, and are yellow 
in colour, with big stomachs. It is believed that there are 
spirits both in the sky and below the earth. The Western 
Rengmas call the former Tsungenyu (A) or Atsa’ong (B), and 
the latter Theronyu (A) or Aniza (B), the Eastern Rengmas 
using the general term aniza for both. Nothing whatever 
seems to be known about them beyond the fact of their 
existence. 

The Western Rengmas believe that a rich man has a sort 
of familiar (Khapui, A; Akelsong, B) which brings him luck. 
It is spoken of as his “ dog,” and is believed to be like a black 
dog with a white chest. It lives in its owner’s house, and 
usually lies either near the bed in the inner room or near the 
basket in which rice-husks are put in the outer room. Some¬ 
times it will sleep in a granary, and the hollows in the pile of 
rice used by these spirits as resting-places are pointed out. 
It is ordy visible in dreams, but strangers have to be careful 
not to anger it. For this reason a guest in a rich man’s 
house never sits cither near the bed or near the husk basket, 
nor so that he blocks the doorway, in case the “ dog ” wants 
to go out. If a man angers the familiar unknowingly, he 
will be struck dumb and his eyes will stare. This is said to 
have happened to Hepegha and Rillo at the funeral of 
Kezetha, a rich man of Tseminyu, even though they sat by 
the hearth. After its owner’s death the familiar remains 
in the house till it is demolished, when it disappears. The 
equivalent among the Eastern Rengmas is a spirit they call 
Ashupu (“ the catcher ”). It is believed that in the old 

1 Cf. the Serna Muzamuza, Lhota Nagaa, p. 116. It is a spirit of this 
type that haunts the mezameza avu stone on the Tesophenyu-Kitagha path. 
This particular spirit appears to be exceptionally maleficent. (See p. 232.) 
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days rich inen used to own these spirits, hut the last known 
case occurred before Meluri was founded. The peculiarity 
of the “ catcher ” was that it held immovable anyone who 
tried to steal from the house of the rich man it was protecting. 

Life after Death 

If a Naga be asked what shares of meat are distributed 
and to whom at any ceremony, he will launch forth on a long 
and detailed list without a moment’s hesitation. But if he 
be asked what the tribal beliefs are regarding the next 
world, he will nearly always think for a minute before he 
answers, and may even reply that he would like to refresh 
his knowledge first by talking the matter over with the old 
men of his village. The first is of practical importance to 
him. The second is so inevitable that he does not worry his 
head about it. Nevertheless, every tribe has a definite 
belief, and that of the Western Itengmas is as follows. The 
soul [nkapenyuf A; ichamphiwa, B) of the dead man does 
not at first know that he is dead. Then he sees his own 
body lying in the outer room ready for burial, and under¬ 
stands why his relations and friends are weeping. He hangs 
about the house till the Ngada ceremony which marks the 
close of the year. 2 Refreshed by the food and drink offered 
then, the soul goes to the Land of the Dead [Teronyu phong, 
A; Keshanyu, B). 3 The Kentennenyu clan, which is 
known to be of fairly recent Serna origin, 4 take a different 
route from the Azonyu clans and go to Sihama, an Angami 
village to the south-west, and there enter the earth—quite 
how is not known. The journey is believed to take three 
days, and it is believed tha.t souls used to send up a smoke- 
signal from Sihama to tell their friends of their arrival. 6 
All other clans go to Wokha Hill and enter the earth by the 

1 Sometimes this term is used for a sort of guardian spirit which lives 
near a man’s bed and ceases to exist after his death. 

2 See p. 173. 

3 Very, very rarely a man goes to the sky and lives there for over. 

4 See p. 14. 

5 The soul is sometimes said to arrive three days after death, no mention 
being made ol' awaiting the Ngada ceremonies. This is an example of the 
inconsistency which is so common in Naga accounts of what happens after 
death. The last man to send up a smoke signal from Sihama is said to 
have been Kezoha of Tseminyu, who died about 1915. 
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Road of the Dead (Teronyu tsong. A; Kesha nil, B) used by 
the Lhotas. 1 At the entrance to the cave by which they 
enter stands a woman called Azati. The souls are weeping 
for those they are leaving, and she comforts them with kindly 
words. As each soul enters she smacks it across the face, 
and thereby causes it to forget all its former life. By which¬ 
ever route they go all clans meet below the earth. On the 
way there a man meets all the enemies and animals he has 
killed in this life, but the dog which was killed at his funeral 
barks and frightens them away. His clansmen, too, help 
him, for men of all clans are waiting by the road, and as each 
soul passes it is asked to what clan it belongs, and is then 
escorted by its own relations. It is a thirsty road, but the 
funeral chicken scratches in the ground and water flows 
forth. Or, according to another account, a lizard gives the 
soul water, and it is for this reason that no Rengma ever kills 
a lizard. Jungle and creepers block the way, and a girl 
who dies a virgin will have no one to help her to hack a path 
through. 2 When a lover on earth mopes and falls sick after 
the death of his beloved, it is believed that his soul is away 
helping her along the road of the dead and clearing her way 
for her. Tiny children are met by a good spirit called 
Samazi, who suckles them. There is a lake that all have to 
cross. Samazi carries the little children, and in the Teso- 
phenyu group of villages each is given at death a rough 
bamboo fan ( awhentsa) to hold in front of its face so that it 
shall not see the water and be frightened. This is put with 
other death-offerings outside the front wall of the house. 
When the souls arrive at the World of the Dead they find it 
to be an exact repetition of this life. 3 The same men marry 
the same women, and the same children are born. Those 
who were poor here are poor there, and those who gave 
Feasts of Merit here give them again in the world below. 
Those who were unmarried here remain so there. Thieves 
and wicked men remember their sins and are unhappy, and 
the good live in joy. Including this world there are seven 

1 See Lhota Nagas, pp. 11S, 119. 

3 See Ao Nagas, p. 228 and note. 

3 Those who die “ apotia ” go to a world of their own, about which 
nothing is known. 
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worlds, in layers, as it were, one below the other. A man, 
therefore, is bom arid dies seven times in all. At the last 
death those who could sing well become crickets on this 
earth, and those wdio could not butterflies. 1 For this 
reason grown men and women do not kill butterflies and 
crickets, though nothing seems to be done to stop children 
doing so. Especially are people careful not to kill the large 
black swallow-tail with red and white markings, as these are 
believed to be the souls of rich men, the pattern on the 
wings representing that on the cloth of a giver of the great 
Feasts of Merit. 2 

The Eastern Rengma belief is very simple and vague. 
They are content to know' that their dead go back to the 
ancestral home of the tribe, and there meet the fate of the 
other dead, though w'hat that fate is they have forgotten. 
They say that the soul (srnnetu) goes to the land of the Western 
Rengmas in the form of a hawk ( alanyi ) . 3 There it lives its life 
over again in the village of the dead, though whether that 
village is in this world or below it is not known, After four 
or five lives the soul just ceases to he. Together with this 
belief is held an entirely inconsistent one in reincarnation, 
and for three or four months after a death no one of a dead 
man’s family will kill a bird or a butterfly in ease it is the dead 
man. Besides the soul proper they believe in a “ birth 
spirit ” ( aniza higworawa), which lives in a man and protects 
him throughout life, and dies w r hen he dies. The Western 
Rengmas hold that animals also have souls (tekhonyu, A; 
tekho, B), but the Eastern Rengmas know of no such belief. 

Medicine-men 

Medicine-men ( tamunyu , A; tdmawa, B ; tamwari, C) 
exist among the Rengmas, hut are far from common. They 
may he of either sex, and usually have epileptic tendencies. 
As in all Naga tribes, they combine the functions of fortune- 

1 See Ao Nagas, p. 226 and note. 

2 Lhotas of some villages, on the other hand, kill these butterflies on 
sight, believing that to meet one portends a death, a male butterfly being 
fatal to man, a female to a woman, an old one to an old person, a fresh one 
to a child, and so on. 

3 See Ao Nagas, p. 226. 
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tellers and physicians. They claim that their familiar spirits 
reveal to them in dreams what sacrifices are necessary for the 
recovery of a patient, and they themselves will suck “ dirt ” 
from a painful limb, producing from their mouths little stones, 
tufts of hair and so on as proof of what they have extracted. 
Even so, the canny Rengma does not like making fraud easier 
than necessary, and always insists that a medicine-man should 
treat him in the day in a good light. If the conditions are too 
stringent the medicine-man counters by saying that his 
familiar spirits are away and he cannot undertake the treat¬ 
ment. It is from seeing these familiars (anvil, A; macham- 
phu, I?; aniza , C) either in dreams or as hallucinations that 
a man first knows that he is going to become a medicine¬ 
man. They are like human beings, and the Western Reng- 
mas assign two, a male and a female, or occasionally three, 
to a medicine-man, but the Eastern Rengmas say that a 
human being gains these supernatural powers by making 
friends with one spirit of the opposite sex. After the first 
visit of a familiar, a person who wishes to retain its help must 
sacrifice and eat; a cock. After that, he or she must, among 
the Western Rengmas. refrain from eating the flesh of dogs, 
bamboo rats, rats and squirrels, all of which are regarded as 
stupid animals. An Eastern Rengma soothsayer need only 
refrain from eating the flesh of animals killed by leopards or 
tigers. Most people to whom the spirits offer their powers 
accept them by doing the sacrifice and refraining from for¬ 
bidden food, for there is a living of sorts to be made out of the 
trade which will last till extreme old age, and aXaga’s chief 
anxiety is the very natural one of how lie can fill his own belly. 
The great disadvantage of the powers, however, is that whoever 
has them will either have no children or, if he or she has any 
already, they will die and the family become extinct. When, 
therefore, persons of good family acquire these powers, their 
relations often surreptitiously mix forbidden things with their 
food, and so annul the powers, but make possible the con¬ 
tinuance of the elan. For instance, a woman called Heng- 
wale of Tseminyu began to practise when she already had 
four sons. They naturally objected, anti when their mother 
was in a convenient trance one day they popped some 
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bamboo rats into her cooking-pot, and that was the end of 
that trouble. 


Public Ceremonies 

Most of the public ceremonies in a Rengma village are 
closely connected with agriculture, and have been described 
under that heading. One or two, however, deserve separate 
mention here. The chief is the harvest-home, which marks 
the end of the labours of the year and corresponds to the 
Angami Terhengi . 1 Great importance is attached to it, and 
no Rengma would think of missing the days of feasting and 
general rejoicing in his village. In the Tseminyu or Southern 
group of the Western Rengmas it is called Ngada, and is held 
as follows at the end of November. On the first day, called 
zu nye Jcethu zong (“ pita madhu making day ”), rice-beer is 
brewed. On the second day, called sikar karong zong 
(“ grave repairing day ”), the graves of ancestors are repaired 
by their descendants, all fallen stones being replaced. On 
the third day, called kesi nil shong kedung zong (“ dead 
men’s leaf-cup putting day ”), the women place leaf-cups 
of “ pita madhu ” on the graves of their own parents 
and grandparents and of their husbands’ ancestors. The 
most remote ancestors are not forgotten, but no woman may 
make an offering on the grave of an ancestor of the same name 
as her husband. If she does she will be quickly widowed. 
Ancestors are believed to influence the crops and general 
prosperity of their descendants, and these offerings are made 
in gratitude for the harvest that has just been gathered. 
This pious duty accomplished, the village gives itself up to 
enjoyment, and on the fourth day, called kilnyhung zong 

dancing day ”) a dance in full dress is held and the great men 
of the past are celebrated in song. On the fifth day, called 
Icepye zong (“ singing day ”), dancing and singing still go on, 
but the whole village does not combine. Instead, parties of 
young men in full dress go round chanting, and collect rice 
and meat to be consumed on the last day of the ceremony. 
Singing is thirsty work, and the sixth day is sufficiently 
described by its name, rensii zong (“ drinking day ”). By 
1 See Angami Nagas, pp. 201 sqq. 
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the seventh day everyone is more or less worn out. No 
work in the fields is allowed, and the day is called ihi kedhu 
zong (“ thatch cutting day ”) because men take the op¬ 
portunity of cutting thatch for repairs to their houses. The 
last day of the festival is Ngagukhing (“ festival end ”). 
On it the young men in every ££ morung ” hold a feast which 
corresponds in importance to our Christmas dinner. 

In the Northern group, where it is called Akfu Icesa, the 
festival lasts for six days. On the first day the graves of 
ancestors are repaired and offerings made on them, and on the 
remaining five days the village gives itself up to singing, 
dancing and amusement. The Akfu kesa festival proper, 
however, is preceded by four days of preliminary ceremonies. 
The formal washing by the whole village on the third of these 
days seems to indicate that these preliminaries correspond 
to the Zii kuli ceremony of the Southern group described 
below, a big washing ceremony {Akhu khemeta kesa 1 ) being 
held by villages of the Northern group only once in seven 
years. On the first day of the preliminary ceremonies every¬ 
one stays at home, and prepares rice-beer. Chillies may not 
be eaten on this day. On the second day the formal eating 
of the first-fruits ( Asu mi kesa) takes place. The village is 
closed to strangers, and every household eats a little rice 
taken from the granary before dawn. On the third day all 
go down to the village spring and wash their bodies, clothes 
and weapons, thereby getting rid of all the impurities of the 
past year. On the fourth day thoughts turn to the year to 
come. All go to the fields in the morning, and every man 
clears a little jungle on the land he intends to cultivate. 
That done he lights a fire with a firethong and watches the 
smoke. If it goes straight up, a prosperous year is foretold. 
The Eastern Rengmas hold a similar festival called Akhuchi 
to celebrate the end of the year. 

The Zil kuli, an important ceremony of the Southern group 
of Western Rengmas and of the Eastern Rengmas, corre¬ 
sponds exactly to the Angami Sekrengi . 2 The object of it is 
to get rid of all the evil of the preceding year. In the 
Tseminyu group it is held at the beginning of January. 

1 See p. 176. 2 See Angami Nagas, pp. 203 xqq. 
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Men must remain chaste throughout. On the first day rice- 
beer is prepared. O11 the second day the men build little 
brushwood shelters in the village and sleep in them that 
night. The third day is the great day of the festival, and 
on it no woman may bathe or draw water, for it is essential 
that the men should wash, in absolutely unpolluted water. 1 
All the males of the village, including the smallest- boys, go 
down at dawn and wash in a stream. When this is over all 
sit down and try to get up together to start for the village, 
for a man who gets up after some one else will have bad luck. 
On arrival at the village the men build sheds of bamboo 
mats in front of their houses and eat in them apart from their 
wives, who may on no account enter them. Besides the 
washing ceremony there is on this day one connected with 
the head-tree. Before dawn the Tegwo kebogu kills a cock 
and impales it under the tree with its beak towards the east. 
.During the day the young men collect bamboos for a new 
fence round the tree, each man bringing one, which he may cut 
from anywhere—no one may forbid him. When all have 
brought their bamboos they gather round the tree. The Tegwo 
kebogu calls out “ 0 pfu tsalu,” the head-hunter’s chant, 
of which the meaning seems to be unknown, three times, 
after which all join him in the song. The fence is then built, 
and all who assist have to remain chaste till the end of the 
month. 

On this day all the luck-stones 2 in the village are counted 
and washed, save that if a woman in the village gives birth 
to a child on this day those under the head-tree are not 
touched. 

The next day every householder calls in an old man to do 
a private ceremony of purification for him. It is called 
Mmung ye kezing (“ the cutting away of a thousand mouths ”}, 
because it is believed to wipe away the effects of all the evil 
spoken of the man during the past year. The old man, 
holding a cock, utters the following blessing : “ To-day the 
dawn is fair. To-day the sunset is fair. Your wife’s father 

1 In some Eastern Angami villages little sheds are built by the water, 
and young men guard it night and day for some time beforehand. It 
would be disastrous if a menstruating woman polluted it. 

2 See pp. 231, 232. 
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blesses you. Your mother’s brothers bless you. Your 
father’s sisters bless you . 1 All bless you. May you grow 
like a plantain shoot. May you be like a clear spring 
gushing out from a rock. May you be like a great tree. 
May your children flourish. May they be as numerous as 
the young of crabs. May they be as black ants for multitude. 
May the seed in your field sprout even if it falls on a rock. 
May it grow if it falls on a log. May your rice overtop the 
weeds. May each rice-plant throw out branches like a bam¬ 
boo. May each rice-plant be like a nshampung tree. May 
there be a thousand grains in each ear. May your stomach 
be filled with one mouthful of food. May your stomach be 
filled with one sip of rice-beer. May your stomach never 
ache. May your head never ache. May your bowels never 
be too loose. May your urine never flow too fast. May all 
evil fall upon this fowl. And you, fowl, may you shake all 
evil off you with your wings and your tail. May the rain 
fall on you and wash all this evil from you. May the sun 
dry up all the evil on you.” He then kills the cock and takes 
the omens from its intestines. This ceremony is compulsory 
on this day, but can be performed for a man or woman any 
time in the year if the need for it is felt. If it is done for 
a woman a hen is killed instead of a cock. After it the man 
and wife sleep apart for one night. 

Among the Eastern Rengmas, who call the ceremony 
Ngazu, the “ genna ” lasts for ten days, during seven of 
which no stranger may enter the village. There is a formal 
washing, as among the Western Rengmas, and the next day 
an old man cuts a little jungle on the block the village is going 
to clear for the coming year’s cultivation. At this ceremony 
every man who has a son erects in front of his house a tall 
bamboo from which hangs a gourd with bamboo rattles 
below it. 

In the Northern group of Western Rengmas the great puri¬ 
ficatory ceremony, called Akhu khemela, kesa , is performed 
only once in seven years, and is a very elaborate affair indeed. 

1 It is to be noticed that all the relations mentioned either belong to 
or have married into another elan. It is considered so unlikely that men 
of the sacrificer’e clan have spoken evil of him that it is held to be 
unnecessary to mention them. 
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On the first day rice-beer is brewed, and on the second young 
men go out and cut bamboos, sections of which will be used 
as cooking-pots in the camp which will be made in the jungle. 
In Tesophenyu village all go into the jungle on the third 
day except the four clans who originally came from the 
Southern group. 1 There they build four camps of brush¬ 
wood near a stream, the clans being divided up among the 
camps. The end shelter of the row in each camp is for the 
oldest man in the camp. After making the shelters, all 
return to the village and eat a meal of pork and rice-beer 
only, without rice. In the evening every male in the village 
goes down to the camp allotted to him. Boys going for the 
first time take cocks in baskets carried by a carrying-band 
round the forehead, even though some of them are so small 
that they themselves have to be earned by their fathers. The 
cocks which crow loudest are selected to be taken down, and 
the loudest crower of all is set aside on arrival at the jungle 
camp and handed over to the old man, who puts it in the 
shelter. All wash in the stream and return to the shelters to 
sleep. When the boys are ail asleep, the grown-up men go 
quietly round and collect all the cocks except the one in the 
charge of the old man. They kill them and eat them, and 
when the boys ask in the morning where they are they say 
wild cats have taken them. On the fourth day the ceremonies 
begin before dawn. While it is still dark every man goes to 
the stream and fills a clean section of bamboo with water, 
which he will take up later to wash the luck-stones. Then 
all, in silence, wash in three places in the stream, beginning 
downstream and moving up. At each station, the body, the 
end of the “ lengta,” a corner of the body-cloth and the spear 
and “ dao ” are washed. This over, all return to the shelters 
and wait for the cock to crow at dawn. After each crow the 
men shout, and the times it crows are counted, for the men 
of the camp whose cock crows most often will get most rice 
during the year. Soon after dawn all go outside the camp 
and stick up their spears in a bunch in the ground. The old 
man, holding the cock, walks three times round the spears, 

1 In other villages, where there are no immigrant clans, all go to the 
jungle and the ceremonies are modified accordingly. 
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giving the cock a squeeze at each circle to make it squawk, 
and calling on the spirits of the great men of all tribes to 
come. Finally he kills it with a blow on the head and watches 
the position of its legs as it dies. If they hang down equally, 
the omen is a good one. He then waves it ten times and calls 
out, “ Lhotas, Angamis, Semas, good men, all come and eat.” 
With these words he throws it into a fire, where it is left to 
bum. It is now time to go back to the village. Just outside 
it a log called cihheshu is set up, corresponding exactly to the 
Lhota opya . 1 It is definitely believed to represent a man, 
and all throw bamboo or wooden spears at it. It is very 
unlucky to miss one’s throw. If any part of the log has no 
spears in it, men who have done the head-taking ceremony 
remedy the omission by throwing spears at that spot from a 
very short range. When this is over, all enter the village 
and assemble round the head-tree singing. The next busi¬ 
ness is to wash the luck-stones in the village with the water 
drawn from the stream before dawn. Old men do this, 
visiting the head-tree, “ morungs,” and houses where the 
stones are. The stones are carefully examined, and if marks 
like those of rats’ teeth are seen on any stone it means that 
someone of the owner’s clan will kill big game during the year. 
The old men visit all the houses of the clan and drink a little 
rice-beer out of a leaf-cup. They then go to their own houses 
and call out that others may eat and drink now that they 
have done so. Men, however, eat outside their houses for 
the rest of that day, using sections of bamboo as cooking-pots 
and leaf-cups for their rice-beer. 

The four clans in Tesophenyu who did not go into a jungle 
camp have special duties to perform. 2 

Every man of these clans catches a young chicken in the 
village street. He can take anyone’s, and no complaint can 
be made. Then all go into the jungle and light a fire near a 
bamboo clump. After they have sat and tallied for a time, 

1 See Lhota Nag as, pp. 123, 124. Colonel Shakespear reports that 
Kabuis put up the effigy of a man outside the village gate and throw 
spears at it, and I have seen similar effigies outside Zemi villages in the 
North Cachar Hills. 

2 In villages where everyone goes into the jungle, the ceremonies 
described below ai'e performed on their return. 
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the leading warrior of the party cuts the first bamboo. He 
must fell it clean with one blow of his “ dao,” or he will have 
bad luck in the coming year. Then all cut bamboos and 
release their chickens near the clump. Obviously the 
chickens are scapegoats which take away with them all evil 
attached to those who release them. All return to the 
village carrying their bamboos and singing as if they had 
taken an enemy’s head. They assemble at the head-tree 
and build a fence round it with the bamboos. A large cock is 
then given to the Avu kepaoiva who has washed the village 
luck-stones, and he impales it on a sharp bamboo with its 
beak to the east. 

On the fifth and last day of the festival every householder 
gets an old man to perform for him a ceremony called Azct 
zu Icutam (“ all mouths purifying ”), which corresponds 
exactly to the Mmung ye kezing of the Southern group. 
Holding a cock, the old man prays as follows ; “ To-day’s 
dawn is fair. It is as if a door had been opened. If your 
wife’s relations have spoken evil of you, one with ten fingers 
and ten toes 1 is taking away the evil. Be happy. Be like 
a tree. Be like a clear spring gushing out from a rock. May 
all your evil fall upon this cock. And you, fowl, shake all 
this evil from your wings and tail.” Then he waves the cock 
nine times. The man for v'hom the ceremony is being done 
puts a little spittle on it and the old man throttles it, 2 watch¬ 
ing the position of its legs for the omens. When it is dead he 
takes it away to his house, sprinkling a little rice-beer on the 
ground as he goes. 

Another ceremony of purification is held in the middle of 
June. In villages of the Tseminyu group on the day of 
A rori keshu krnnu —the “ genna ” for evil spirits—everyone 
goes outside the village before the morning meal carrying a 
burning brand and five khashenu leaves, in each of which are 
wrapped a scrap of iron dross and a red feather, of which the 
end must not be broken, from a cock’s rump. He (or she) 
spits, and brushes his body ten times with the leaves, count- 

1 The cook is spoken of as if it were a man. 

2 If the ceremony is being done for a man who has killed an enemy, tiger, 
leopard or bear, the cock’s throat is cut. 
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ing aloud and saying at the end, “ May I have no illness.” 
If children are too small to brush themselves, their parents 
do it for them. All house doors are shut early that night 
and fires lighted outside them. No fowls may be eaten, and 
sexual intercourse is forbidden. The corresponding ceremony 
in the Northern group is called Achcmg ketaslm khamani. 
Before dawn every person goes outside the village on the 
eastern side carrying a brand and nine akhashi leaves (called 
Ichashenu in the Southern group), each containing a little 
dross and a red feather from a cock’s rump. Each person 
then says, “ The village is observing £ genna ’ to-day. I am 
worshipping the spirits ( anizci) to-day and making this offer¬ 
ing. May I and my household be well.” The brand and 
the leaves are then laid on the ground with the tips of the 
feathers pointing away from the village, and left there. 
The Eastern Rengmas call the !< genna ” Amuril khukre 
khamani, because on it all paths leading to the village are 
closed with crossed stems of wormwood. On that day only 
fish and ginger may be eaten with the rice, and anything 
left over is buried near the hearth. Before the morning 
meal begins the householder throws tiny scraps of food on 
the ground and says, !t We have been ill. May we be well 
again.” 

In the Southern group another public ceremony takes 
place at dawn about the middle of August. It is called 
Khapui kecking (“luck worshipping”). All the men in the 
village wash and polish their spears and “ daos ” the night 
before. They are then so placed that none of them touches 
the ground, the spear-butts resting on pieces of wood. The 
men must sleep apart from their wives that night and the 
next. Very early in the morning they emerge from their 
houses, leaving their doors half open. Each wife lays a 
<! dao ” on the ground just inside the house, with the edge 
towards the door, till her husband returns after the ceremony. 
All the men assemble outside the village facing the rising 
sun. Then, taking the time from the Pensengu , each man 
lays his weapons on the ground, his spear on his right and 
his “ dao ” on his left. The Pensengu then calls upon the 
spirits of the crops ( Niseginyu ) of the Lhotas, Sernas, Anga- 
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mis and Mao Nagas (Sempvukungungu) to come to his village, 
and prays for good crops and good health, other men joining 
in the prayer if they wish. All then pick up their weapons, 
taking the time from him, and return to their houses. 

Corresponding to the Khapui kecking of the Southern 
group a ceremony called Akhetsong khetung (“ luck genna”) 
or more rarely Tero khetung (“Dead men’s genna”), is 
performed in the Northern group. It lasts for three days, the 
first of which is observed as a “ genna ” against hail. On 
this day no cloths may be shaken out or wrapped quickly 
round the body, lest a wind-storm be caused which would 
bring hail. That evening all weapons are washed and left 
resting on pieces of wood, as in the Southern group. After this 
has been done the household goes to bed in absolute silence. 
Before dawn all the men of the village, without eating or 
drinking or speaking to their wives, assemble on an open 
space 1 outside the village. There they sit down in absolute 
silence facing the east, neither speaking nor even spitting. 
Then the oldest man present calls out, “ All are present. 
Come, ye spirits,” and every man lays his weapons very 
quietly on the ground, taking care not to clink one against 
the other, or his rice will be thin in the ear. All sit in 
absolute silence for about half an hour, when the old man 
calls out, “ Pick them up.” All then pick up their weapons 
and go quietly to their houses, only old men being allowed to 
speak on the way. At the door every wife hands her hus¬ 
band rice-beer, and he pours a little on the ground and prays 
for a blessing on his house and crops. No work may be 
done that day or the next. 

Feasts of Merit 

Feasts of Merit play a very important part in the life of all 
Naga tribes. The series is strictly prescribed, and every man 
tries to proceed as far in it as his means permit, for on the 
feasts he has given his social status depends ; it would be an 
unheard-of thing for a man to go no further with the series 
if he could afford to do so. Socially and economically the 

1 The place of assembly must bo entirely free from trees or scrub, or 
birds and animals will eome out of the jungle and damage the crops. 
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feasts are very valuable. The ceremonies tend to strengthen 
the ties of kinship, and at them wealth, in the form of rice 
and meat, is distributed and shared by all, down to the 
very poorest. Sometimes, as in the case of Kotsenyu and 
Kotsenishinyu, Tesophenyu and Kitagha, and Theriigungyu 
and Thegwepegedenyu, givers of feasts exchange presents 
of meat even though living in different villages. This is 
regarded as signifying the strongest possible bond of alliance. 
The feasts are so important that they deserve a somewhat 
lengthy description. 

I will begin with the series in the Tseminyu, or Southern, 
group of the Western Rengmas, taking the feasts in order :— 

Sengkhu . This is compulsory for every bridegroom the first 
Ngada month after marriage. The oldest man of the giver’s 
clan, bringing his own cooking-pot, comes to the giver’s 
house. A small pig is handed to him, and he says over it 
the following prayer to the spirits Songinyu and Songperinyu : 
“ W r e are offering you a boar so big that when he roots on the 
mountain-side a spring bursts forth. May rice grow on 
rocks and trees in the fields. May rice pests be mad and 
forget to eat the rice. May the rats be mad. May the birds 
be mad. May each rice-plant grow like a basket spread¬ 
ing from its narrow base. May rice grow tall as nsongphung 
reeds. May every ear hold a thousand thousand grains. 
May each grain be as big as a sago-palm berry or a cane-berry. 
May one mouthful of food fill the stomach. May no motion 
and no urine be quickly passed. May children be as ants, 
and as herds of elephants, and as herds of buffaloes, and as 
flocks of hornbills, and as spiders’ eggs, and as crabs’ eggs. 
May there be no illness. I have no brothers. I am going to 
eat this pig, but you are to partake of it first.” He then 
kills the pig by thrusting a sharpened bamboo into its chest, 
and cooks 1 the flesh in his pot and eats it. Other meat is 
provided for the relations of both sides, and they are feasted 
after a share has been offered to the giver’s ancestors. This 
share is cooked with ginger and salt mixed with tsomho 

1 At all feasts some of the firewood used must be from a tree with 
leaves like walnut leaves and spiral seed-pods. This is considered the 
greatest of all trees, and the use of its wood will therefore increase the 
greatness of the giver of the feast. 
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berries, 1 and tied up into little leaf-parcels, one for each 
ancestor. The parcels, with a little leaf-cup of “ madhu ” 
for each, are tied together and fastened to the inner wall of 
the house. 

Tero Khiiqiuu (“ fowl throat-cutting ”). This is a pre¬ 
liminary to Pesingnyu Khungho, the second feast proper, 
and is performed three days before it. An old man of any 
clan is called in and sits outside the house facing the door, 
while the giver and his wife sit opposite to him inside the 
doorway. He is handed a cock, and waves it in front of the 
couple while he offers the same prayer as that recited at the 
Sengkhil ceremony, finishing with the words, “ May all evil 
fall upon this cock instead of upon this man and his wife.” 
He then says to the cock, “ Map your wings and get rid of 
all the evil which has fallen on you,” and with these words 
cuts its throat with a bamboo knife. He then opens it and 
inspects the small intestine. If it contains blood it forbodes 
injury or death for the owner; if it is shrunken his family 
will dwindle; if it is full the family will have ample food. 
He then takes the bird away as his fee and cooks and eats it 
in his own house. 

This ceremony is repeated before all subsequent feasts. 

Pesingnyu Khungho (“ the feasting of the old men ”). A 
man does not ordinarily give this feast till he has been 
married four or five years and has accumulated wealth in the 
form of rice. On the night before this and subsequent feasts 
an old man of the clan comes to the house and does a special 
ceremony. He sits in the inner room, facing the door, and 
has on his right hand a basket containing ten male ornaments 
and on his left a basket containing nine female ornaments. 2 


1 See p. 110. 

2 The man’s basket contains (1) a pi unhung cloth, (2) a pair of large 
brass ear-rings—now obsolete, (3) a wooden model of a “ dao,” (4) a wooden 
model of a spear, (5) a cowrie apron, (6) a hide model of a shield, (7) a long 
red hair ear ornament, (8) a bamboo model of a spiral brass oar ornament, 
(9) an ivory armlet or a bone imitation of one, and (10) a “ deo-moni ” 
bead. The woman’s basket contains (1) a cloth ornamented with cowries, 
(2) a white bead, (3) a pair of metal armlets, (4) a pair of metal bracelets, 
(5) a small conch-shell bead, (6) a. large conch-shell ornament, (7) a skirt, 
(8) a khongpsii bead, and (9) a flat brass ear ornament, now obsolete, or a 
bamboo model of one. If the giver of the feast does not possess all these 
things he borrows them from friends. 
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He pushes forward first the man’s basket and then the 
woman’s as an offering to their guardian spirits ( nkapenyu). 
The baskets are then placed for the night under the beds of 
the husband and wife, who have been sleeping apart since 
the ceremony began. 

The feast itself is held next day. The old man comes 
again, accompanied by the giver’s terhe —the special friend 
of his clan who assists him at all ceremonies . 1 One big pig 
or two medium-sized ones of either sex are killed by the 
old man after he has uttered the usual blessing. The share 
of the ancestors is cooked by the old man and he eats first 
in the house. Friends and clansmen are entertained as they 
drop in in the course of the day, and in the evening a piece 
of raw pork is taken to every old man in the village and to 
every man who has given the full series of Feasts of Merit. 
After this and all subsequent feasts the giver and his wife 
must first have sexual connection in the jungle in the day¬ 
time. 

Zengkesi (“ village share ”). This is the first of the big 
feasts, and is preceded, three days beforehand, by a Tero 
Khiigwu ceremony. The feast itself is a very simple affair, 
though an expensive one. Four or five, or even more, cows 
are killed, and pigs as required, gallons of rice-beer having 
been, of course, prepared beforehand. On the morning of 
the first day of the feast an old man, of any clan kills the first 
cow by spearing it in the side. No prayers are offered. 
The two haunches and an amount of meat from the body 
equal to them in weight are set aside for the men in the 
village who have given the Gu Kegha feast, the final ceremony 
of the series. The ends of the hind-legs and the forequarters 
are given to men who have married women of the giver’s 
clan. The other cows are then killed and the meat is 
distributed throughout the village, a treble share going to 
men who have given the Arrhi Psuglia feast, the next in the 
series. On the next day the pigs are killed, the oldest man 
of the giver’s clan killing the first after reciting the prayer 
used at the SengJchU ceremony. He eats some of the pork 
first, and the rest is divided among every household in the 

1 See p. 153. 
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village, a treble share going to those who have given this 
feast. The giver has a separate pig for himself, of which he 
and his household must eat the whole; none of it may be 
given away. At this feast the giver is expected to entertain 
with food and drink as many people as like to come to his 
house at any hour. 

A man who has given the Zengkesi feast may add a. pro¬ 
jecting eave to the front of his house. 

Arrhi Psugha (“ enemy-counting feast ”). The origin of 
this name is not known. The feast begins with a repetition 
of the Zengkesi ceremonies. At the end of them there is a 
ceremonial killing of a cow' without blemish, followed by the 
ritual fight for the intestines which is characteristic of the 
Rengmas. In the middle of the second day of the feast all 
the guests go to their homes, and return in the afternoon. 
The cow to be sacrificed is tied to a post of peshong wood in 
front of the house. The oldest man of the giver’s clan 
places a lump of ginger on his spear to ward off evil spirits 
and utters the standard blessing. Then, advancing towards 
the cow, he stabs it behind the shoulder. The moment he 
has done so his nearest male relation, usually a brother or a 
son, holds a cloth up between his face and the cow so that he 
does not see it fall. When it is down the giver’s terhe slashes 
its stomach open with a very sharp “ dao ” and the young 
men present fight wildly for the intestines. It is tabu for 
the carcase to be dragged along the ground by the fighters, 
so clansmen of the giver hold it down with a long pole across 
the neck. Others pour water on the fighters ! A portion 
of the intestines has to be saved and given to the killer as his 
share. The terhe may cut off and take away as much meat 
as he likes. One leg goes to the oldest near male relative of 
the giver on his father’s side. The rest of the meat goes to 
the giver to distribute as he likes; he may not eat any of it. 

A man who has given this feast is not entitled to wear any 
special clothes or ornaments or to embellish his house, but his 
daughter has the top of the helix of her ear pierced and wears 
a tuft of cotton wool in it. 1 

(hi Kegha (“ mithan sacrifice ”). This is the last and 

1 See p, 34, 
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greatest of the feasts, and it is the ambition of every Rengma 
to become rich enough to give it. The preliminaries are 
the same as those in the last feast up to the point when the 
unblemished cow was killed. In the Gu Kegha feast a bull 
mithan without blemish is substituted. It must have no 
teeth missing, no chips off the horns, no white blotches 
anywhere, and no whorls of hair except on the back of the 
neck and behind the ears. 1 On the day of the sacrifice 
the mithan is kept without food or water. At the “ morung ” 
the giver’s clansmen tie to its horns one cane rope and one 
sword-bean creeper to drag it forward, and one sword-bean 
creeper to hold it back if necessary. It is then brought 
to the giver’s house and the creepers are dropped on the 
ground. The owner hands a leaf of “ pita madhu ” to 
an old man of his clan, who stands in front of the mithan 
and, after uttering the standard blessing, addresses it as 
follows : “If you trample on pigs we do not mind. If you 
trample on men we do not mind. You must come to no 
harm. Go in peace.” He then pours the rice-beer over the 
mithan, and the young men. all in full dress, pick up the 
creepers and drag the animal all round the village, while the 
giver of the feast- watches from the inside of his house through 
the half-open door. While the mithan is being dragged 
round the village it is a common practice for people to pour 
water on it and ask it for a blessing. The round completed 
it is tied up to a forked post and then killed with horrible 
cruelty. 2 The oldest man of the giver’s clan spears it feebly 
and is screened with a cloth, as at the Arrhi PsiXgha feast. 
Before it falls the Sigha kethugu, 3 the old man whose duty it is 
to bury those who die accursed deaths, seizes its tail, and he 
and the Tegwo kebogii, 4 another old official, hack off as much 
meat as they can from the living animal. 5 As soon as the 
animal falls the owner’s terfie slashes the stomach open, and 
the young men fight for the meat as at the Arrhi Psiigha 
feast. When the fight is over the giver of the feast opens his 

1 For the importance of whorls see Ao Nagas, p. 105. 

2 I write in the present tense for the sake of convenience, but in reality- 
executive orders have been passed modifying this method of killing. 

3 See p. 141. 4 Seo p. 141. 

6 The Phom Nagas also cut lumps of meat from a living mithan at 
sacrifices. 
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door. The whole village is feasted and the meal, divided 
up as at the last ceremony. The owner keeps for ever in 
his house the skull and the off forefoot. A man who has 
done the mithan sacrifice is entitled to full ornaments and 
full embellishment of his house. The mithan sacrifice can he 
repeated as often as a man can afford to do so, and at the 
second and subsequent ceremonies the young men taking part 
wear hornbill feathers in honour of the giver whether they are 
entitled to them of their own right or not. A considerable 
interval is, however, always allowed to elapse before this 
ceremony is repeated, both because of the time necessary to 
accumulate enough wealth to perform it again, and because 
of the following belief. It is held that the unblemished 
mithan sacrificed goes straight to the Land of the Dead, 
where it still remains the property of the giver of the feast. 
If he sacrificed too many at short intervals his herd in the 
Land of the Dead would increase till it became a nuisance 
for the dead to look after and they would send for him and he 
would die. It is for this reason that the unblemished mithan 
can never be a cow. A cow would breed in the Land of the 
Dead, and the giver of the feast would have to go and look 
after his property. Conveniently for the guests at tire feast, 
animals killed for meat are believed to have no after-life, 
and there is consequently no limit to the number that can be 
slaughtered. 

The series prescribed in the Tesophenyu, or Northern, group 
is on the same lines as that of the Southern group. 

Aiviiii Waza Kukuwo (“ fowl young waving ”). This is 
done by everyone as a preliminary. Often a youth will do 
it in his father’s house before marriage, and it is compulsory 
after marriage for rich and poor alike. With the couple 
sitting inside the house, an old man squats in the doorway 
with his stick in his left hand and a small chicken in his right. 
He waves the chicken, calling down blessings on the husband 
in no set formula, and strangles it between his finger and 
thumb. Hanging it up outside the house, he repeats the 
ceremony with another chicken for the wife. He is given a 
meal outside the house, and goes home with the two chickens. 
He eats the one with which the husband was blessed, and 
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his wife the other. Meanwhile the woman who has been 
blessed goes down to the village spring and washes herself 
and brushes herself with a whisk made of seven or nine kinds 
of jungle leaves, praying as she does so that all illness and 
misfortune may leave her. When she comes back her 
husband leaves the house, taking with him any dishes 
containing food of which he has eaten, and the woman kills 
and eats a hen alone. 

Amuhung Kutam. This is another purificatory ceremony. 
The proper time i'or it is when the rice first comes into ear. 
Every householder must do it at least once, and it is often 
repeated if the need for it is felt. An old man of any elan 
is sent for, and on arrival is given a meal. He is then 
handed a sharpened bamboo on which every member of the 
household has dabbed some spittle, cooldng-pots, a small 
sow, rice, rice-beer and some salt mixed with pounded 
aihama berries. With these he goes outside the door, 
which is shut behind him by the family, who remain inside 
the house. Outside the house he holds the pig and calls 
out, “ I am off to sell this pig.” He then walks three times 
a few paces to the east and a few paces to the west, stopping 
at the end of each walk and saying, “ This is a fine pig. Its 
feet are white. Its forehead is white. Its teeth are perfect. 
This is a lucky day. I am offering the pig to the spirits 
(aniza)” These preliminaries over, he lays the pig on the 
ground on its right side and squats by it. He touches it 
with the bamboo in various parts of the body, saying, “ No, 
this will pierce the nose. No, this will pierce the leg. No, 
this will pierce the eye. No, this will pierce the liver,” and 
so on. Finally he touches it over the heart and drives the 
bamboo home with the words, “ This is where our ancestors 
pierced pigs.” He then lights a fire with a fire-thong and 
singes the pig. When he opens up the pig he sprinkles 
blood three times to the right and three times to the left 
with the words, “ 0 Spirits, I make offering to you first.” 
He then cuts seven ribs from the right side and throws them 
on the ground with the words, “ I am giving this to the spirits 
that the clansmen of the sacrificer’s wife 1 or evil men may 

1 See p. 176. 
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not spit on him and make him lame and crippled.” He then 
hangs up one hind leg on each side of the door and cooks and 
eats the stomach. The rest of the meat he takes home. 

Avu Kechenna (“ pig ceremony ”). This is the first of 
the optional ceremonies, and consists merely of a distribution 
of meat. The giver’s clansmen are invited to drinks in the 
evening, and before dawn he kills a big boar. The meat is 
divided into small pieces of which every clansman gets five 
and other householders three. People come for their shares 
at dawn, and are given drinks. A man who does this cere¬ 
mony expects return presents from people who have received 
meat. 

Kekhe Khamesho (“ old men’s feast ”). This corresponds 
to the Pesingnyu Khungho of the Southern group. It is 
given at the end of the year, before the felling of jungle on 
“ jhums ” for the next year has been begun. Two days 
before the feast the giver sends for one old man and one old 
woman of his clan and seven old men of other clans. These 
old people are given drinks that day and the next. On the 
day of the feast at least one cow and two boars are killed 
before dawn and the meat is divided up as at the last feast. 
In the afternoon the nine old people, the eight men carrying 
spears and the woman a stick, come to the house again. 
A new hearth is made for them outside the house with wooden 
pegs instead of hearthstones 1 and their share of drink and 
food put by it. The food is cut up and cooked, and the 
youngest of the old men lays out the shares on leaves in a 
particular way. First he puts five pieces on each leaf 
three times, then three pieces three times, then tw r o pieces 
three times and finally one piece three times. All eat and 
call down blessings on the house as they go. They each get 
a share of raw meat to take with them, those of the giver’s 
clansman and the old woman being specially large. Three 
days later the old woman comes back and clears up the 
house, receiving another piece of meat for her trouble. 
For five days the giver and his wife drink only “ pita madhu,” 
and at the end of that time he goes to wdiere he intends to 

1 It is not uncommon in other Naga tribes to use pegs for hearths at 
which food is ceremonially eaten. 
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make a “ jlium,” lights a fire with a fire-thong, and fells a 
little jungle. That evening they both drink “ rohi madhu ” 
for the first time in the house of a clansman. For a further 
ten days they may not eat chillies or enter a stranger’s 
house. 

No ornaments are given for one performance of this 
ceremony. Some men, however, who cannot afford to give 
the more costly feasts give this one three times, and are 
then entitled to wear a special cloth. The repeated cere¬ 
monies are exactly the same as the original one, save that the 
special hearth for the old people is made of stones instead 
of pegs. 

Azikesa (“ beginning sacrifice ”). This is done twice, 
once by the man and once by his wife. The feast is given 
in the cold weather, usually some two or three years after 
the last feast. The giver first kills two cows, one of which 
must be without blemish, and distributes the meat to all 
who have given this feast. Then for a fortnight, on alternate 
days, the giver must feast lavishly all who come to his house. 
For this he requires helpers. These consist of one old 
woman of his clan, two old men of any clan and two un¬ 
married youths and two unmarried girls of any clan. These 
seven persons live and sleep in his house for the fortnight 
and help with the cooking, the distribution of food , and the 
bringing of fuel and water. It is the old woman’s special 
duty to see that no drinker’s cup is ever empty, but it is 
tabu for her to touch the gourd from which she pours, 
and she has to wrap leaves round the neck. The young 
people have to remain chaste. 

The wife can either give her feast the same year or can 
wait, if it is desired to spread the expense over a longer 
period. The ceremony is exactly the same, save that one 
cow and one pig are killed instead of two cows, and the old 
woman helper is of her clan. 

Keiki (“ new ”). This ceremony is notable for the stamp¬ 
ing out of a bonfire by the young bucks of the village. As a 
preliminary a cow without blemish is killed and divided up 
among all who have given the Kethi feast. On the evening 
of that day the young men of the “ kliel ” make a fire in 
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front of the “ morung,” and one of the old men who is going 
to help in the giver’s house shouts, “ One of the men of 
your 4 khel ’ is giving a feast. Come and pound lor him.” 
Three or four pounding tables are rushed, up and rice poured 
on them. All sing and shout and pound as badly as they 
can, spilling all the rice onto the ground. Then three old 
men of any clan and one old woman of the giver’s clan, with 
two unmarried youths and two unmarried girls, come 
forward and take charge, driving away the people who have 
been pretending to pound. From then on these eight 
persons help in the house, while the village is feasted for a 
fortnight, as at the Azikesa ceremony. At the end of this 
time the four young helpers dig a pit outside the house and 
fill it with athama wood, which crackles loudly when burning. 
When it is lighted the young men of the “ morung ” march 
round it singing, while the three old men in the house take 
the omens. This is done by putting into a basket a scrap 
of every kind of food and Wo leaf-cups of rice-beer, the 
cups being cut in such a way as to leave a long stalk sticking 
up on one side. One of the old men touches the basket with 
a reed, and the future is foretold by the way in which the 
stalks wave. Then the old men come out of the house and 
the ceremony of the fire begins, the giver of the feast watch¬ 
ing with a lighted reed-torch in his hand. Each of the old 
men touches the fire three times with his foot, drawing back 
violently each time. This is the signal for the young men 
to rush shouting at the fire and stamp it out with their hare 
feet, often getting badly burnt in the process. 1 This over, 
there is drinking all round, and the old men get as their 
perquisite a piece of meat each and all the hones of animals 
killed. This ceremony is held before the “ jhums ” are cut, 
and the next day the giver of the feast begins felling as after 
the Kekhe Khamesho. For this feast the giver gets the right 
to wear the cloth called alung tsu or kethi tsu. 

Kethi Kiyathi (“ new sacrifice ”). The essence of this 
ceremony is that a newly bought cow must be killed. A 
man who is going to give this feast announces his intention 


1 The giver of the feast preserves some of the burnt ends of the reed 
torches used to light this Are and puts them in a wooden frame over his door. 
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by killing a mithan the summer before when the rice is in 
the ear , 1 and distributing the meat to his friends and rela- 
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of Merit, The unblemished bull mithan which is to be 
sacrificed has been starved for three days, for it is believed 
that if this be done it will fight more desperately and give 
better sport when it is dragged round the village. On the 
morning of the day on which it is to be killed it is tied up 
in front of the “ morung,” and an old man of the giver’s 
clan pours “ pita madhu ” on its head and says, ‘‘ I am 
sorry for you. We cannot give you jungle leaves to-day,” 
It is then brought to the giver’s house and tied to a forked, 
post. The guests assemble, and in the afternoon an old 
man of the giver’s clan throws “ pita madhu ” right over its 
back so that none of it touches the animal 1 and says to it, 
“ You must not injure people. Everyone has come to look 
at you because you are so beautiful. Go in peace and 
return to this house.” It is then dragged round the village 
with ropes. When it has been brought back it is again tied 
to the forked post. There the asahoioa spears it, having put 
ginger on the tip of his spear and holding a corner of his 
cloth before his eyes “ for shame.” If the stab is not fatal 
the asahowa slips away through the circle of villagers who 
are standing and singing round the sacrifice, and hides behind 
the house. In a minute or two he returns and spears it 
again. There is no cruel hacking of meat from the living 
animal as in the Southern group. When the mithan is 
dead the asahowa opens the stomach with a bamboo knife 
and cuts off a little of the liver. Having ascertained from 
its appearance what the omens are, he cuts it up into tiny 
pieces for the spirits. These little bits he wraps in a leaf, 
which lie ties to the front of the house, leaving one small 
piece on the ground “ for the hornets.” The triple collar 
of rolchali creeper that was round the mithan’s neck is hung 
up on the forked post. The usual fight for the intestines 
then takes place, and the guests drink and sing at the 
giver’s house till morning. A man who has given this feast 
earns full ornaments and the right to carved posts and horns 
on his house. The giver keeps the skull and shoulder- 
blades of the mithan in his house. For a year afterwards 

1 It is believed that if any of this rice-beer touches the animal it will 
become weak and unable to walk. 

O 
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lie may enter no house in the village but his own and his 
asahowa’s, and may accept food only from him. With his 
rice he can only eat bamboo pickle, pork or beef. 

The feast can be repeated if the giver is rich enough. 

The Eastern Rengmas are as keen as the Western on Feasts 
of Merit, and in Meluri, for example, about forty people a 
year will give one or other of the series if the crops have 
been good. They are all given about the end of January 
or beginning of February. The series resembles that of the 
Western Rengmas, save that buffaloes are invariably 
sacrificed instead of mithan. It is noticeable that the 
earlier feasts consist only of buying and distributing meat. 

The first is the Aoshe. At this meat is bought and dis¬ 
tributed, and the giver can wear a dark blue cloth called kachi 
tsil. The cooking for this and all subsequent feasts is done 
outside and in the front room of the house, the roof of that 
room being removed to avoid the risk from the blazing fires 
over which the cooking is done, and which are so hot that 
gourds on the end of three-foot sticks have to be used to ladle 
out the contents of the pots. When a number of feasts is going 
on a village is full of only half-roofed houses with the smoke 
pouring out of them—a curious sight. The next is the 
Akeniya Kesa, at which meat is again bought and distributed. 
The third, the Atethu, is similar but for the curious custom 
that meat from a tiger’s kill is, if possible, distributed. The 
fourth, the Aclm, is the first sacrifice proper. At this one 
cow and two pigs are killed. A stone is put up on the funeral 
monument of a giver of this feast. At the Atsali a cow and 
three or four pigs are killed, and the wife of the giver may 
wear an ornamented skirt called amni. The Arrili Ketsati 
is the first buffalo sacrifice. For it one buffalo and several 
pigs are required. The buffalo is killed with great cruelty. 
All its four legs are hamstrung, and it is belaboured with rice¬ 
pounding poles while lying helpless on the ground. Finally 
the giver of the feast spears it in the heart. The tail is not 
cut off. The head is fastened at the fork of a new post 
which has been put up, and the guests feast and dance and 
sing all night. I have seen a dance kept up till nine next 
morning, and husky singing went on for another two hours. 
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ceremonial. On the clay the maker remains chaste and eats 
no chillies, and his wife does not spin, or the stones used will 
break as thread does. In the Tesophenyu group he may not 
eat with strangers, but in the Tseminyu group there is no 
such prohibition. In the latter group, if the monument is 
to commemorate a dead man, the first stone must be laid 
by the village burier or a man who has no fields. If it is for 
a living man, an old man of any clan lays it. In the Teso¬ 
phenyu group this must be done by the oldest man of the 
maker’s clan. The monument is finished in one day, and 
if it is for a dead man all food and drink provided must be 
finished that day. All pots used and the skulls of half the 
animals killed for the feast are left on the monument. 

The other type, called Iso Iculo (A) or alung Iceye (B), con¬ 
sists of an upright monolith for the man in whose name it 
is being set up, a smaller one for his wife, and a still smaller 
one for each of his children. 1 The erection is carried out 
with much ceremony, all of which is concentrated on the 
man’s stone. Members of certain clans never perform this 
ceremony, which is full of potent magic. One man of the 
Kentennenyu clan did it in the past, and his family died out; 
since then no member has ever dared to repeat the experi¬ 
ment. Until very recently no member of the Mhatongza 
clan had ever done it. One man has now taken the risk, 
and the results are being watched. It can only be done by a 
man who has given the full series of Feasts of Merit. 2 The 
object is definitely commemorative, and a man who has no 
children occasionally performs it twice in order that his name 
may be for ever remembered. A man with children, how¬ 
ever, w r ould not squander their patrimony on a double 
ceremony. Sometimes, too, a man who has grown rich will 
set up a Iso kiilo in memory of his father. In the Tseminyu 
group the procedure is as follows. A man who intends to set 
up a iso kulo goes into the jungle with one or two relations 
or intimate friends, keeping his object secret from the rest 

1 The Ikongo of Madagascar also put up monoliths in honour of the 
dead, dragging them on rough sledges to the place of erection as the 
Rengmas do. See Linton, The Tanala, Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthrop. Series, xxii, 182, 183. 

2 See pp. 181 sqq. 
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When the celebrations are over the skull is cleaned and hung 
up outside the giver’s house on his cross-beam. If the house 
is burnt down by any chance, wooden models of the heads 
destroyed are put up. 

The second buffalo sacrifice is the Akezu Kesa. At this 
one buffalo and a number of pigs are again killed. The 
giver’s wife can henceforward wear cowries round her waist, 
but neither she nor her husband can eat buffalo meat for 
the rest of their lives. The giver puts a carved cross-beam 
on his house. The final sacrifice is the Aowiphu, and at this 
both buffaloes and cattle are killed to the limit of the giver’s 
wealth. His wife earns a skirt on which white lines denote 
the number killed, and the man earns the right to wear an 
embroidered cloth. He adds a carved post to his house, and 
in front of it sets up a very tall bamboo bound with cane 
leaves, with a chain of bamboo hoops hanging from it. 1 

Stone Monuments and Ponds 

Except in the connection with funeral ceremonies 3 the 
Eastern Rengmas set up no stone monu m ents. Two types 
are, however, found among the Western Rengmas. One of 
these, called binviye (A) or apung keye (B), consists of a semi¬ 
circular platform built out from the bank on the upper side 
of a path. The outside is built up with horizontal stones 
and riveted with upright stones, the middle being filled in 
with earth and rubble. They are meant as seats for way¬ 
farers, and oaks are planted on them to give shade. Their 
object is commemorative, and in the Tseminyu group a 
man will make one either for himself or for his father. 3 
In the Tesophenyu group, on the other hand, they are made 
only by childless men whose memory w r ould otherwise die. 
A man with children will never make one, for “ his name 
goes into the stones ” and his family would die out. The 
clansmen of the maker, his wife and his sisters’ husbands 
all help, but full dress is not worn and there is very little 

1 Cf. illustration of aghiiza, facing p. 176 of Sema Nagas. 

2 See p. 220. 

3 It is very usual for a man who has suffered from a series of bad 
harvests to make one of these monuments in his father’s name, thereby 
gaining the fertilising favour of the dead, 
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of the village. Having found a suitable stone, he touches 
it, and announces that he has chosen it. Thenceforward 
he marks his dreams carefully, and if they are of good omen 
that stone is definitely selected. If they are unfavourable, 
a new one has to be found. A few days before the ceremony 
the stones are quarried out and sledges are made of rough 
timber 1 on which to drag them. From that time the erector 
must refrain from sexual intercourse and from eating chillies, 
and his wife may not spin, lest the stone break during the 
ceremony. On the day before the ceremony the erector 
kills a small pig. He bleeds it into a leaf-cup, which is 
carefully set aside, and eats the whole of the meat). Next 
day all the men of the village assemble to help, dressed in 
full ornaments. The erector may not chase and catch a 
pig or chicken or any animal that day. His wife may not 
witness any of the ceremony, but other women may watch 
from a discreet distance. All the men go down to where the 
stones are lying ready quarried. There the lead is taken by 
an old man who may be of any clan, but who must have won 
the full insignia of a warrior. As soon as the man’s stone 
has been levered onto its sledge the erector offers before it 
five leaves, each containing a red cock’s feather and a scrap 
of iron dross, and says to the stone, ££ Travel well. Hurt no 
one. Bring good fortune.” Then the old man pours on 
the stone “ pita madhu ” and the blood of the small pig 
killed by the erector the day before, uttering the same words 
as the erector. He next releases a live cock on the stone. If 
it stands there and crows, it means great good fortune, and 
if it leaves droppings on the stone, food will be abundant. 
It is allowed to escape into the jungle. After the old man 
has first picked up the dragging-rope, all take their places on 
it and drag the stone up with much singing and shouting. 
If the sledge sticks and will not move, the old man again 
addresses the stone, and asks it to be light and come easily. 
The wife’s smaller stone is dragged behind on another 
sledge, and the children’s stones are carried up on men’s 
shoulders. On arrival at the place where the stone is to be 
erected the old man begins the digging of the hole. All then 

1 See Angami Naqas, illustration facing p. 233. 
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join in, and the stone is levered and hauled into position. 
The wife’s and children’s stones are then set up and a 
rectangular platform of stones is built round the whole. All 
then repair to the erector’s house for lavish feasting and 
song lasting far into the night. 

In the Tesophenyu group there are a few differences of 
procedure. The owner does not see the dragging of the 
stone and makes no offering of cock’s feathers and dross. 
He remains in his house till he hears that the stone has 
reached the place of erection. The old man who takes the 
lead and first lifts the rope must be of the erector’s clan. 
His address, too, to the stone is somewhat different, and runs 
as follows : “ You are a fine stone. This man found you a 
fine stone. That is why we are going to drag you. Do not 
be heavy. Follow easily after the young men dragging 
you. All have put on their finest clothes to greet you.” 
The stone is dragged up in the same way, hut the erector, 
before it is set up, offers meat and rice-beer in front of the 
hole and returns to his house, where he entertains all who 
have assisted. After a drink and a little food they return 
and set up the stone. 

A rarer type of this monument consists of a long line of 
small monoliths. There are the remains of a very ancient 
line near Tseminyu Inspection Bungalow. This monument 
was set up by a childless widow called Zamu, who wished to 
use her wealth in this way. She is said to have sprinkled 
husked rice over the stones and to have uttered a curse that 
any one breaking them should have his crops destroyed by 
hail falling as thickly as the rice she sprinkled. Another 
famous line is near Phesinyu, by the path from that village 
to Tseminyu. It was set up long ago by a man called 
Nzege. Nzege was orphaned as a boy, and had neither 
friends nor possessions. No girl would walk with him or 
carry his hoe and food to the fields for him. People merely 
spat with contempt when they saw him. He begged them 
to be more friendly, and said he would feast the whole village 
some day if they would. But the only answer was mocking 
laughter. Yet he did become rich later in life, and set up 
this line of monoliths, killing many mithan for the feast. 
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But the people of the village were so ashamed of their past 
conduct that they could not eat the good fare put before 
them. A similar monument was set up by Gwalu, a descend¬ 
ant of Nzege, in 1929. There are eighteen small monoliths 
in line, ranging in height from nine to eighteen inches, and 
commemorating Gwalu’s father, Hongpung, his wife, and all 
who were dependent on him. Another modern line of eight 
stones is in Tesoplienyu village. It is noticeable that the 
man’s stone of this line is curved over at the top, exactly after 
the fashion of Konyak monoliths. There is yet another line 
at Theriigunyu, set up in honour of a man named Kashenga. 
Each stone commemorates a head of game killed by him, and 
the monument is the only one I know in honour of hunting. 

As stated above, Eastern Rengmas set up no stone monu¬ 
ments except in connection with funeral ceremonies. A 
rich man of Meluri named Morosi erected a monolith after the 
Angami custom some generations ago. He was, however, 
soon afterwards killed by a tiger close to the village fence, 
where no one would ever expect a tiger to penetrate. This 
has always been regarded as a punishment for starting a 
new custom, and no one has followed his example. His 
stone has fallen, and is still to be seen near the southern edge 
of Meluri village. 

The Western Rengmas very occasionally make ponds 
(zil kedu, A; atsu leechu, B), at the digging of which many 
cattle and pigs are sacrificed. In the Southern group a 
man, who is not necessarily childless, can make one in order 
to bring increase and prosperity in general. It must he 
where there is a constant supply of water, for he would suffer 
from grave misfortune were it to dry up. In the Northern 
group, on the other hand, it is almost invariably a childless 
man who digs a pond, in the hope that thereby he will be 
granted the blessing of children. It must he near the village 
path, hut it does not matter at all if it goes dry every year. 

Birth 

To give birth to a child is usually an easy thing for a Naga 
woman. It is by no means uncommon for a woman to feel 
her pains come on after she has gone down to the fields for 
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her day’s work. She just retires, with another woman to 
help her, to the jungle at the edge of the cultivated land, 
gives birth to her child, and walks up the long hill to the 
village with it in the evening. Some tribes regard a birth 
near the fields as particularly lucky, doubtless from a belief 
that it brings fertility to the crops. The Lyengmai, for 
instance, in the south-western corner of the Naga Hills 
district, erect a monument to every such child on the path 
leading up from the fields. The monument closely re¬ 
sembles the Rengma binviye, 1 and consists of a semicircular 
stone seat, with a rough stone bust of the child on it, flanked 
by a small upright stone on either side, and with a small 
flat stone behind. The number of such monuments to be 
seen on one path is surprising. The Rengma considers a 
birth in the fields as in no way showing special hardihood 
on the part of the woman, but does not regard it as notably 
lucky. Naturally a woman usually has warning in time, 
and gives birth to her child in her husband’s liouse. No 
male may be present, though the husband may wait in the 
outer room. It is considered somewhat unlucky by the 
Western Rengmas for him to be absent at the time, and a 
hoy born while his father was away would be named 
Tesingkhing (A) or Tesenglchi (B), and a girl Tesinu (A and 
B), meaning “ stranger from another village.” The Eastern 
Rengmas have no such name. When the arrival of the child 
is imminent, the woman is made to consume as much rice, 
rice-water and rice-beer as possible, all very hot. This is 
believed to make delivery easier. If there is undue delay, 
the woman is given a piece of a very smooth kind of bark 
or a little soap creeper to chew, in order to make the child 
come away easily. Birth always takes place at the back 
of the inner room of the house. The woman crouches for 
the delivery, and is attended by some experienced woman, 
usually her mother or mother-in-law, as midwife. The 
cord is cut by the Western Rengmas with a bamboo knife, 
and by the Eastern with a sharp piece of wormwood stem. 
This, with the cord and after-birth, are buried by the mother 
or midwife in the floor of the house. As soon as the child 

1 Seep. 195. 
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touches the floor the mother dabs a little spittle on its fore¬ 
head and says "It is mine.” The child is then washed. 
When all is over the Eastern Rengma father comes in and 
blesses his child by putting a little rice in its mouth and 
saying, “Live happily; be strong; be rich; be healthy.” 
Among the Western Rengmas the ceremony is more elabor¬ 
ate. The father immediately places three stones in position 
and makes a new" hearth a little w r ay away from the house¬ 
hold one. He lights a fire with a firethong and cooks in a 
new pot rice and a fowd—a cock for a boy and a hen for a 
girl—wdiich he must kill with his own hand. This meal 
is eaten by the mother only, and she uses this hearth for 
three days. 1 She gives the child a tiny scrap of meat and 
of rice, putting it on its forehead or in its hand. It is never 
put into the mouth, as it is believed that salt turns a baby’s 
lips black. At and after the meal great care is taken that 
no one but the husband or wife steps over the feathers 
plucked from the fowl or the ends of the sticks burning in 
the new hearth. It is believed that anyone so transgressing 
is sure to quarrel with the parents. For ten days nothing 
in the house may be touched by anyone who is not an 
inmate, and the parents speak to no strangers. 2 

The Western Rengmas name a child on the third day after 
birth. A selection of names current in the elan, which must 
not include that of anyone who has died an unnatural death 
or, in the Northern group, has had his head taken in war, is 
made, and the father takes omens with chips of worm wood 
to see which are lucky. If no name in the father’s clan 
seems to be of good omen, a further selection is made from 
the mother’s clan. 3 Whichever clan has to provide names, 
the selection is made by old men of the father’s clan, who 
meet at the parents’ house. It would be “ shame ” for men 
of the mother’s clan to see her so soon after giving birth to 
a child. Two names are eventually given to the child, but 

1 The Kentennenyu clan extend this period to ten days. 

2 It is believed that very rarely a child will utter a cry while still in 
the womb. This is considered to be most unlucky, and to foretell for it 
an accursed death. 

3 A selection may even be made from a clan to -which neither parent 
belongs. In such cases Lhota custom allows the clan from which the 
name is chosen to exact a fine, but among the Rengmas no fine is paid. 
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of these one is ordinarily never used. 1 This name is not secret 
in the strict sense, and it is not tabu to reveal it—indeed, I 
have heard of one man who used either of his names indis¬ 
criminately in public. Yet a man ordinarily does not know 
the second names of his brothers and sisters, or even of his 
own wife. At the naming two little strings of “ deo-moni ” 
—or more usually bazaar imitations nowadays—-are given 
to the child. In the Tesophenyu group of villages a pig is 
killed and cooked at the ordinary household hearth and the 
baby is host at a little feast given to those who have come to 
assist at the naming. In the Tseminyu group the baby, 
on his mother’s back, entertains the children of the village 
at a little feast just outside the village ten days after birth. 

If a child cries continuously it is believed that its name 
disagrees with it, and it is changed by the parents without 
any ceremony. 

The Eastern Rengmas are supposed to name a boy on the 
sixth day after birth and a girl on the fifth. But this rule 
is not strictly adhered to, and the whole business is most 
casual. No omens are taken, and anyone in the village 
seems to be at liberty to suggest a name, the parents finally 
deciding on the one they fancy most. 

The Southern group of the Western Rengmas is rich in 
names, but the Northern group borrows a large proportion 
from the Southern group or from Lhotas or Sernas, probably 
because the group contains so many immigrant clans. 
Ordinarily Rengma names have as little remembered mean¬ 
ing as most English ones have, but to a few a meaning can 
be attached. For instance, in the Northern group, among 
men’s names Rillo means “happily got,” Nyano “helper,” 
Ndrillo “favour at last,” Gwaheni “fortunate,” Khapega 
“ killer of two ” (i.e. of two deer on one day), and among 
women’s names Lunyele means “ desired,” Gwahile “ well 
bought,” Byengsanii “ good traveller ” (so called because her 
father was a Sub-overseer in charge of a great length of 
road). In the Northern group typical men’s names are 
Zevethang, “ brave ” ; Kokhaiyo, “ of noble race ” ; 
Yesamu, “ taker ”; Phamiisha, “ searcher ” ; and women’s 

1 Cf. Anaami Naaas. nn. 218. 219. 
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names Meheli, “ good ” ; Nzeli, “ straight.” Among the 
Eastern Rengmas typical men’s names are Zathepa, “ vat ” ; 
Watepa, “heir”; Phasao, “keep your temper”; Siyito, 
“ rich in possessions ”; and typical women’s names Zamatsii, 
“active”; Nutitsii, “ feeble ”; Cherhitsu, “cutter up.” 
A man is never spoken of as the father of so and so. His 
own name is always used. Persons hearing the same name 
do not address each other by name, but as azong su (A), 
ezong sowa (B), or inyo kechiwa (C). Such persons often 
become formal friends, but need not necessarily do so. 

Not till the lobes of its ears have been pierced with a 
little bamboo spike and its hair has been cut can a baby 
really be said to be a full member of the community. The 
hair cannot be cut until the ears have been pierced. The 
Eastern Rengmas are bound to postpone this till after the 
next harvest. Then the oldest man of the child’s clan first 
pierces the ears and then cuts the hair, shaving the head 
entirely or leaving a top-knot, according to the sex of the 
child. The hair is carefully collected and put into a section 
of small bamboo. When the child can understand it is 
shown to it and then thrown away. Among the Western 
Rengmas a child’s ears are pierced any time up to two or 
three months after birth, a male friend of the father per¬ 
forming the ceremony. A “ genna ” day is always chosen. 
All Rengmas agree that the piercing of the lobes of the ears 
is of the utmost importance, as a person with unpierced 
ears would not be recognised and welcomed by relatives in 
the land of the dead. If a child is born with a little pit 
just where the helix joins the head, it is regarded as particu¬ 
larly lucky, the pit having been made by dead ancestors to 
mark their favour. In villages of the Tseminyu group the 
first hair-cutting can take place any time between three and 
seven months after birth, but in the Tesophenyu group a 
boy’s hair is cut in the fifth month and a girl’s in the sixth. 
The ceremony is curious. The mother threads a bead on a 
single hair, which she cuts with a bamboo knife so that, the 
bead falls to the ground. 1 The bead is never picked up, and 

1 Daughters of Soma chiefs, when very young, sometimes wear 011 the 
crown of the head two very small “ deo moni ” beads strung on little 
tufts of hair tied together at the ends. 
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the bamboo knife, with the hair tied to it, is hidden in the 
house by the mother. Were she not to begin the cutting 
in this way her husband would never have any luck in 
hunting. He continues the cutting, shaving the whole of a 
baby girl’s head, but leaving unshaved the crown of a boy’s, 
for it is tabu to shave that. 

Nurse-maids being unknown, a woman carries her baby 
with her wherever she goes, 1 2 at home or in the fields, in fair 
weather or foul. Care is, however, taken by Western 
Rengmas not to let a child touch the chin of either of its 
parents. It is believed that if it does it w T ill develop sores 
on the mouth. The Eastern Rengmas do not hold this 
belief. 3 A boy is suckled for three years and a girl for two. 
It is believed that the mother’s milk is the most strengthen¬ 
ing diet there is, and it is particularly important that a child 
should be strong. It is quite common to see a mother 
sitting -weaving with her little son standing by her and 
sucking her breast for a minute during an interval of play. 
From a very tender age a child eats rice which its mother 
chews and puts into its mouth. Consequently by the time 
it is weaned milk is only an unimportant extra, and it causes 
no shock to the child to give it up; he has probably been 
drinking rice-beer for some time. If a tiny baby will not 
suck the breast it is believed to be angry. To please it, if a 
boy, the father makes a little shield of matting and a little 
wooden spear and “ dao,” and, if a girl, armlets and bracelets 
made of strips of bamboo, and hangs them up near the bed 
where the child sleeps. Among the Western Rengmas it is 
rarely that anyone can be found willing to suckle a baby 
which has lost its mother, lest the evil fate which killed its 
mother may be carried by it. The father does his best to 
keep the little thing alive on sips of rice-water, but it has a 
poor chance. If any woman does suckle it it is adopted by 
her husband and passes wholly to the foster-parents. Among 
the Eastern Rengmas there is no such strong objection to 
feeding a motherless baby, and a woman who is weaning her 

1 Except when answering a call of nature, at which time it is absolutely 
forbidden for her to carry her child. 

2 Among the Konyaks to touch a man’s cliin is to inflict a deadly insult. 
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own child is usually ready to suckle another one if asked. 
Her husband will often adopt such a child, but custom does 
not enjoin this as necessary, and frequently it goes back to 
its real father. 

If it is noticed that the sexual organs of a little girl are 
very pale, the fact is never forgotten, and she will get no 
husband, for it is believed that any man marrying such a 
woman will die an accursed death. Such a death, too, will 
be the fate of its parents if a baby sucks its thumb the first 
time it puts its hand to its mouth. 

The Eastern Rengmas attach no importance to twins, 
and the Western Rengmas very little. 1 The latter, though 
they do not think them unlucky, dislike them because they 
are hard to bring up, it being a great strain on the mother 
to suckle two infants. A tendency to produce twins is 
believed to be contagious, and no one will borrow anything 
intimately associated with a woman who has given birth to 
a pair, such as her comb or her weaving implements. If she 
lends gourd seed or any other seed to anyone, she cannot 
give it directly from her hand; she first puts it on the ground 
and the borrower then picks it up. It is believed that if 
one of a pair of twins dies, the other will he unhealthy and 
listless till death, 

When a child pulls out a loose milk-tooth he buries it at 
the foot of a house-post or leg of the bed and says, <! Grand¬ 
father, take this bad tooth and give me a good one in 
exchange.” 2 

Marriage 

Unless physically deformed or an imbecile, every Naga 
marries. No man can set up house on his own without a 
wife, and every man, however poor, secures one. He will 

1 In this they differ from the Western Angamis, who say that the birth 
of twin boys means success in war for the “ khel,” and the birth of two girls 
losses in war, but ample food. No Naga seems to have heard of a case of 
twins of opposite sexes. For the Memi belief see Angami Nagas, pp. 341 
and 342. The Aos consider twins very unlucky (Ao Nagas, p. 267); 
Sernas also dislike them (Serna Nagas, p. 262). 

2 A Lakher child asks the chameleon to give it a new tooth in exchange 
for an old (Parry, The Lakhers, p. 393 and note). In ancient Mexico children 
used to give their first teeth to the mice by pushing them down mouse- 
holes, in the hope that their second teeth would be strong like mice’s teeth 
(Spence, Magic and Mysteries of Mexico, p. 85). 
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pay the marriage price in slow instalments, and he knows 
that hard work will produce a living from the soil. There is 
no question of a man remaining a bachelor because he 
cannot afford to marry. He marries first and affords it 
afterwards. Indeed, it is far easier for a man and a woman 
to make a living together than it is for each separately; 
there is less duplication of tasks. 

In some respects the customs of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas differ widely. I will take those of the former first. 
Among them marriage never takes place until a considerable 
time after puberty has been attained, but sometimes two 
rich families who wish to unite arrange a marriage between a 
son and a daughter in infancy. The father of the baby bov 
gives the father of the baby girl a pair of small shell discs 1 
to wear at the ends of her long ear-ornaments when she gets 
bigger. Such a betrothal is arranged only if the hoy’s father 
is quite sure he will be able to find the marriage price later. 
In the old days arrangements of this kind used to he made 
between powerful families in different villages, with a view to 
obtaining assistance in war. Such engagements are con¬ 
sidered very binding, and it is a matter of “ shame ” if the 
couple do not eventually marry. Even so, however, marriage 
is not forced on them if they grow up to dislike each other, 
a marriage to which both parties do not consent being 
entirely contrary to the Rengma sense of what is proper. 
It has always been far commoner, however, for a youth and a 
girl in the same village to fall in love. The parents are told, 
and are expected to give their formal consent at the proper 
moment. Probably the whole village knows. The couple 
have got to know each other well by working in the same field- 
company, 2 and the man becomes the girl’s logwa ponyu (A) 
or azipuzya (B), and the girl the man’s logwa lenyu (A) or 
azi wata (B). These terms only mean that they work 
together in the fields, and carry no sense of sexual intimacy, 
which is forbidden by custom on the ground that it is likely 
to cause sterility. 3 The man shows his liking for the girl by 

1 See p. 34. 2 See p. 75. 

3 This is in marked contrast with the Ao custom (see Ao Nagas, pp. 212 
and 270). 
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making her baskets and carrying-bands, and she in turn makes 
him " lengtas,” “ dao ’’-belts and ornaments for his ears. 
In due time the parents are told what they have long known, 
and, being practical people, begin to think about the marriage 
price ( tenemju mi again, A; niza among , B). 1 These run 
high, and it is possibly for this reason that polvganiy is 
practically unknown. On the rare occasions when a man 
takes a second wife she is considered to be of definitely 
inferior status, and he almost always builds a separate house 
for her. The only man known to me who keeps two wives in 
the same house is Meshu of Tesophenyu, and the arrangement 
does not seem to be a very happy one. Village gossip has 
it that the senior wife keeps him strictly by her side every 
night from bedtime to dawn, and that to enjoy the favours of 
his younger wife, who is the daughter of a poor man, he has to 
meet her secretly in the jungle while her co-wife is busy with 
other work during the day. They apparently arranged 
these things better in Victorian days, for Yiungta, a very 
rich man of Tesophenyu who died some twenty years ago, is 
said to have lived very happily with three wives in the same 
house. .Formerly the whole marriage juice was paid in 
cattle and spearheads. Nowadays the bulk is usually paid in 
cash, though spearheads must be included or the union will be 
sterile. These spearheads are a true currency. 2 They are 
of the ordinary Rengma shape, but they are made specially 
for payment in marriage prices, and are never sharpened or 
used for any other purpose. A man will sometimes own a 
rack full of marriage spearheads he has received or inherited, 
which he or his descendants will in turn pay out in the 
marriage prices of wives for their sons. At a marriage two 
spearheads go to the girl’s father and one to t he girl’s mother’s 
eldest brother. This last is paid after consummation, and 
he makes a return present of meat. He is a most important 

1 Tin' term '■ marriage price ” in retained because it 1ms been used 
throughout this series of monographs and there is no other suitable and 
agreed Knglish word, liengma parents do not sell their daughters (see 
p. 210). lint it appears that Assamese did so many years ago, for it is 
reported that " the praet.ieo of heads of families selling to the highest 
bidder the persons of their female relatives is unfortunately very prevalent 
in Assam ” (A. M. .Mills, lit port on the Province oj Assam, p. 1>4J. 

2 See p. 72. 
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person, whose enmity is believed to cause sterility; the 
husband must on no account quarrel with him, and if no 
children are born will make him a further present, in the hope 
of thereby causing his wife to conceive. 1 If part of the price 
is paid in cattle and part in cash, the cattle mast never 
include an animal from the plains. According to one 
tradition, men, mithan, Naga cattle and plains cattle 
originally came out of a hole in the earth in that order. 
As they emerged the hole got smaller and smaller, till it 
closed behind the representative of plains cattle and nipped 
off the end of its tail. To include an animal of this breed 
in a marriage price might therefore cause the clan to die out. 
The cash varies according to the dowrie of khongpsii beads 2 
which the bride brings. For a rich man’s daughter up to 
Rs. 120 will be paid and for a poor man’s daughter Rs. 50— 
or Rs. 60. A divorced woman will carry a lower price, and if 
a wido w goes to one of the heirs of her late husband, nothing 
more will be paid, on the ground that she remains in the 
family. If, however, she goes to another family, the heirs 
of her late husband will claim from her new husband the 
price originally paid for her. Baptist converts tend to give 
up old customs, especially if they cost money. Rengma 
converts still claim and pay marriage prices, I believe; but 
there is a tendency, which the Mission declines to stop, 
among Kuki Baptists to let girls go for nothing, in a mistaken 
spirit of Christian charity. It will be a serious thing if this 
tendency spreads. To receive a marriage price for a daughter 
is in no way an immoral sale of the girl. The price is com¬ 
pensation for her leaving the clan, and is of immense moral 
value. Kohima bazaar is full of Naga women who have 
drifted in to mate with ali and sundry. All but very, very 
few are Angamis, or Aos. Neither of these tribes take 
marriage prices, and no one cares if an orphan girl goes off 
and becomes a prostitute. It merely means one mouth less 
to feed. Were she worth a good lump sum to the nearest 
heir she would, be most carefully looked after and persuaded 
to marry some decent man in the village, and should he die, 

1 For the special position of the maternal uncle see also p. 137. 

2 See p. 35, 
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his heirs would see that she did not go off with any waster 
who took a fancy to her. That is why there is not. a single 
Eengma girl in the bazaar, and only one or two Lhotas and 
Sernas who have come in for special reasons. Probably quite 
1)5 per cent, are Angamis, who live close at hand and cost 
nothing. 

When a marriage has been decided on between a youth and 
a girl, an old woman acts as go-between for the formal 
betrothal. If possible she must be the bridegroom’s 
paternal aunt. In the Tcsophenyu group she is merely 
known as the ukelsi kekenowa (“ word asker ”), but in the 
Tsemiuyu group she is called the tekweity kezinygii (" banana- 
leaf divider because she goes to the bride’s house in the 
evening, taking with her a spearhead and a bamboo cup of 
rice-beer from the bridegroom’s father to the bride’s father, 
and on receiving an affirmative answer to her formal request 
she t ears up banana leaves and sticks them into the outer wall 
of the house, one piece for each relation, male or female, on 
each side. These are seen in the morning and taken by the 
village as a formal announcement of the engagement. On 
the day of the old woman’s visit both households are 
“ genna,” and no member may speak to a stranger or touch 
cotton. About a'week later the girl and her parents go and 
drink in the bridegroom’s father's house. This visit is 
returned by the bridgroom and his father. Then the bride¬ 
groom, w ith his parents and paternal aunt, leads a cow to liis 
future father-in-law’s house and pays it over as a first 
instalment of the marriage price, though the full price has 
not yet been settled. The engagement is now binding, 
however. One, two, or even three years later the marriage 
itself is planned. Of this the most important preliminary is 
the final settlement of the marriage price. For this the 
bride’s parents give a lavish feast 1 to which all the rela¬ 
tions on both sides are invited. The girl’s father begins by 
asking as much as he dare, and the youth’s father by 
protesting it is too much. The wrangling that goes on is not 

1 In some villages the negotiations are carried on privately, and these 
big feasts are discontinued by all but the very rich, for reasons of 
economy. 
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all real, for it is riot etiquette for the parents themselves to 
come to a final settlement. This is done by an experienced 
man who acts as an intermediary. He prepares his ground 
carefully. Knowing everyone on either side well, he is 
aware who are the greediest and meanest, and sees that they 
are plied with liquor till their interest in the proceedings is 
of the slightest. Then, with only reasonable men left in 
full possession of their senses, he fixes a price which both 
sides accept as reasonable. This is always Rs. 10 more than 
the price which will be actually paid, for by letting his 
daughter go for less than the sum agreed on her father 
avoids the stigma of selling her. When the parties belong 
to different villages, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
village with men of his own clan and of his mother’s clan, 
and men who have married women of his clan. When all 
have well drunken, men of the bride’s village try to seize 
the visitors’ property, and a friendly fight takes place in 
which no ill-will is shown. Really valuable property, such 
as ivory armlets, is not taken, but cloths and small ornaments 
are torn from their owners and cannot be claimed back. 
Indeed, it is required by custom that some property at least 
should be seized from the visitors. A similar fight sometimes 
takes place when the two parties belong to the same village, 
but nothing more than a cloth or two is ever taken, and it is 
not required by custom that anything should be taken at all. 
The actual payment of the price is left till later, and instal¬ 
ments are often spread over many years. Meanwhile the 
bridegroom builds his house, and the wedding is arranged 
to take place before the big Lo tsung nga (“ field clearing 
feast ”) in March, 1 which marks the beginning of the 
agricultural operations for the year, and after which 
it is tabu to marry. 2 On the day the house is finished 
the young couple and the girl’s mother bring food and rice- 
beer, and eat and drink a little in it, usually in dead silence, 
because the girl and the youth are too embarrassed to talk. 

1 See p. 80. 

2 Western Angamis may not marry after the first cuckoo is heard. This 
bird is apparently identical with the familiar English migrant. Its 
northern limit in the Naga Hills is said to be Theriigu Hill. It is there¬ 
fore of no importance to Rengmas as a marker of seasons. 
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A fire is also lighted. The hearth-stones are ready, and fuel 
is laid between them. The bridegroom makes a little heap 
of thatching-grass a few feet away from the real hearth and 
lights it with a fire-stick . 1 From this he lights the fuel on 
the hearth, but he must not put any more wood on or push 
up the ends of half-burnt sticks into the fire, or his property 
will be quickly consumed. After this the marriage can 
take place as soon as is convenient. On three successive 
nights 2 the bridegroom’s paternal aunt goes to summon the 
girl and her parents to his parents’ house. On the first and 
second night she must refuse to go, or she will not live long. 
On the third night the girl and her parents obey the summons, 
and both families feast together. This over, the young 
couple go off to begin their married life in their new house. 
But it is very far from being a case of “ alone at last.” In 
villages of the Tesophenyu group the paternal aunt leads 
the way, followed by the bride with a bamboo cup of fer¬ 
mented rice in her right hand and her own dish in her left. 
With her is a girl friend. This girl friend sleeps on her bed 
for three nights, while the husband sleeps apart. She 
remains there three days, and lights and keeps up the fire, 
pounds the rice and brings the water. This is not in order 
to give the young couple a short respite from household 
tasks, but because if the wife were to do these things the 
property would soon be used up. During these three days 
the girl’s parents may not come to her house and she; may not 
go to theirs. This is to signify that she is leaving; her own. 
clan for good and all, and going to another. On the first 
night there is no cooking to be done, for the couple have had 
their evening meal at the bridegroom’s father’s house . 3 
Next day, however, he lights the fire exactly as he did on the 
day the house was finished. He cannot push sticks up into 
it, or his property will be consumed as the sticks are. So short 
lengths of stick are cut that he can throw on whole if need be. 

1 See p. 71. 

2 During this time another spearhead must be paid to the girl’s father 
as an instalment of the marriage price. 

3 Till the following Ngada ceremony a newly married person may not 
eat venison (lest a tiger kills one of the couple), dog’s flesh, and, of vege¬ 
tables, black oil seed or fungus. The last two are believed to cause leprosy 
to brides and bridegrooms. 
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But the fire is usually kept up by the girl attendant on the 
bride. At the end of three days she can go, taking with her a 
basket of rice for her trouble. In the Tseminyu group of 
villages the young couple are even more closely attended, 
three or four girls sleeping round the bride and two or three 
boys from the “ morung ” round the bridegroom. These 
stay for any period up to three months, the husband and 
wife meanwhile occupying separate beds. The marriage can 
be legally consummated when three days are over if oppor¬ 
tunity offers, but usually this is postponed till the couple no 
longer have separate beds, and sometimes, I am told, for as 
long as two years—though the parents on both sides are apt 
to drop hints if it is put off as long as this. 1 The reason for 
this remarkably long delay is hard to discover. It is 
certainly not because young Rengma couples are not in 
love. It is, I think, due rather to an innate delicacy. “ A 
young girl might so easily be frightened,” is how a man put 
it to me once. One Rengma, a devoted husband, whom I 
know well, once told me how the spell was broken. One 
night, after two or three months of marriage, the attendant 
girls and boys were very late coming to the house. The man 
and his wife spoke a word to each other, and when the 
attendants came a little later they were told they were no 
longer wanted. This is probably what usually happens. 
No man would think of attempting to have connection with 
his wife during her monthly period. Were he to do so he 
would never again enjoy good fortune. A woman in this 
state sleeps on a mat on the floor for one night and eats apart 
from her husband for ten days in some clans and for three in 
others. 

Within a month of marriage a simple ceremony is per¬ 
formed which finally separates the girl from her clan and 
attaches her to that of her husband, enabling her to go to his 
granary. This she could not do while she was in any sense a 
stranger. First an old man comes with two young chickens, 
one for each of the couple, and sacrifices them with a prayer 

1 Among the Lakhers too a husband and wife sleep apart for at least 
a month and sometimes for as long as a year (Parry, The Lakhers, p. 303 
and note). 
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for good fortune. A few days later the bride goes down to 
the village spring in the middle of the afternoon, a time when 
she is unlikely to meet anyone there. She washes thoroughly, 
first her head, then her arms and then her body and legs. 
Finally she holds the two bottom corners of her skirt against 
the two upper ones and pours water into her lap. She then 
makes a wisp of nine kinds of twigs, waves it in the air to 
brush away all evil, and throws it away with a prayer for 
health and wealth. This removes any taint of her old clan 
which may have clung to her. In the Tesophenyu group an 
additional ceremony is held that night to symbolise the final 
union of husband and wife. The girl shuts the door of her 
house when she comes up from the spring and kills and 
cooks a hen. After her meal she goes to her bed. Her 
husband eats a separate meal outside the closed door, with 
his spear and “ dao ” by his hand. He then goes in and lies 
down by his w’ife, but may not speak to her. 

The marriage customs of the Eastern Rengmas present 
many contrasts with those of the Western. Children often 
marry long before puberty, polygamy is frequent, and in 
Meluri, the biggest of their villages, no marriage prices are 
paid. One often sees married couples that could not 
possibly total twenty years between them. It is par¬ 
ticularly common for a rich man’s son to he married when he 
is a mere child. His father arranges it because he can afford 
to set him up with a bouse and property. His wife will be of 
the same age, the daughter of someone who is glad to take 
the chance of a good match for her. These little couples 
live very happily, for they are children together. There is 
none of the obscenity of a grown man marrying a little girl. 
Child marriages of this kind are usually arranged. A man’s 
second marriage is always to a woman of his own choice, a 
widow or divorced wife. The two wives live in the same 
house, and use the same hearth, but the first is definitely 
senior. Second marriages of this kind are not uncommon, 
especially in Meluri. Marriage prices to the equivalent of 
thirty to forty rupees are paid in Sahunyu and Lephori, but 
currency spears are not given. Meluri is the only example I 
know of a village in which the custom of paying marriage 
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prices lias died out in comparatively modern times. In the 
old days a rich man’s daughter cost as much as four or five 
buffaloes. Now no payment is made till after a woman’s 
death, when her family receives a “ dao,” an axe and one 
“ jhum ” field. No explanation is given for this change. 
One can only suppose that the marriage price was so often 
cancelled by cross-marriage that it died out. 

The actual marriage ceremony is simple. An old woman 
acts as a go-between, and when the marriage has been 
definitely arranged the bridegroom gives five cakes of salt 
to the bride. This is regarded as a sign that the couple are 
definitely engaged. The bride’s family in return kill a large 
pig and give presents of pork to the bridegroom’s family. 
On that day he must come and drink in his future father-in- 
law’s house. Next day the bridegroom’s family kill a pig, 
and the bride and her family come and eat and drink with 
them. The actual marriage takes place the following cold 
weather, and at first the young couple do not set up a 
separate establishment, but live in the bridegroom’s father’s 
house. She goes there in procession in the evening, accom¬ 
panied by girl friends, and must step over the threshold 
with her right foot first. The bride herself carries nothing, 
but one girl carries five pieces of wood in a basket to symbolise 
the firewood the young bride will have to cut and carry home, 
and others carry presents of meat and rice. No thread or 
cotton is brought. That evening all the women in the 
village join the bride in a feast in her father-in-law’s house of 
which no man may partake at all. When they have gone 
the bride sleeps in the house with her girl friends, and her 
husband goes to another house for the night. He returns 
next day and they begin their life together, but sleep on 
separate beds for several months. Unless there is a big 
family already in the house no separate room is screened off 
for them. About a year later, in the cold weather, the 
parents move to another house unless the son asks them not 
to do so. Should the son not exercise his right of turning 
him out, the father must find a site for him elsewhere. 
Here he builds a new house, and on the day the hearth-stones 
are set up to mark its completion he sacrifices a fowl and 
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takes his wife to it, the couple keeping “ genna for that 
day. 

Divorce is commoner in the Tesophenyu group than else¬ 
where in the tribe. In the Tseminyu group it is definitely 
rare. In Eastern Rengma villages it is fairly common, but a 
woman who has been divorced more than once or twice is 
looked at askance and has difficulty in finding a decent man 
to marry her. Divorce is allowed for misconduct or incom¬ 
patibility of temperament, but couples in areas where it is 
rare usually make an honest effort to get on. One Rechan to 
of Tseminyu is said not to have spoken to his wife for three 
years, and to have become reconciled to her at the end of it ! 
In that group if the woman is to blame, her family return her 
marriage price and pay a fine of Rs. 10. She is allowed to 
take with her her clothes, all the thread there is in the house 
and such of her dowry as has not been used for the joint sup¬ 
port of the couple. If the man is to blame he can claim back 
none of the marriage price he has paid, and must return the 
whole of the woman’s dowry and property and pay a fine of 
Rs. 10. The custom in the Tesophenyu group is similar, 
save that no dowry is returned in any case. Among the 
Eastern Rengmas the man can seize all his wife’s property 
and demand repayment of her marriage price if she leaves 
him without due cause. If he turns her out, all joint 
property is equally divided, and he forfeits the marriage 
price. The above customs are very fair in theory, but very 
difficult to apply in practice. In most matrimonial quarrels 
both sides are more or less to blame, and yet a decision, with 
the whole marriage price at stake, has to be made as to which 
is primarily responsible for the trouble. 

Funeral Ceremonies 

The funeral ceremonies of the Western and Eastern 
Rengmas differ widely, and among the former there are 
noticeable divergencies between clans of the Tseminyu and 
Tesophenyu groups. In the Tseminyu group when a man 
on his death-bed loses consciousness frantic elforts are 
made to call back his soul as long as the corpse is warm. 
When the body becomes cold all hope is given up, and prepara- 
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tions are made for the funeral, which has to take place as 
soon as possible in the climate of Assam, First, all the 
assembled clansmen have a meal. This does not mean they 
are callous, but is necessary because once the funeral rites 
have begun no one taking part in them may eat for the rest 
of the day. The body is laid out on the bed and washed by 
the village burier (Sirjha Jcethilgu). 1 A little parcel of rice 
wrapped in a leaf is put in the dead man’s left hand for him 
to eat on his way to the Land of the Dead. Next the burier 
puts tufts of cotton wool, the purpose of which is not known, 
over each ear and between the big and second toes of each 
foot. This done, he washes the cloths in which the corpse 
will be laid out, really washing the old and dirty ones, but 
only dipping the edges of the new ones in water to make them 
ceremonially pure. Any beads, too, which the corpse will 
wear must be restrung. A little chicken is then selected to 
go ahead of the dead man and scratch and find water for 
him on the Road of the Dead. 2 A small stick is tied to its 
leg, and it is allowed to wander over the corpse, which is 
now laid out on a plank between the hearth and the door, 
with feet to the door, and a pillow of folded cloths under the 
head. The ceremony of eating the funeral food ( sinyenphu) 
then takes place. The senior surviving member of the 
household hands the burier a small basket of husked rice. 
From this he selects one unbroken grain for each member of 
the household, and tying them all up in a leaf, puts them in a 
pot of water on the fire for a minute and pretends to cook 
them. He then opens the leaf, and each member of the 
family in order of seniority takes a grain and presses it 
against his chin and says, £i There must be no more deaths. 
I do not wish to eat for the dead again. It is finished,” 
and puts it back in the leaf, which is hidden in the jungle 
when the family wash at the village spring after the funeral. 
The body is then buried at the clan burial-place (silcar Iso , 
££ grave-stone ”) in the village street. 3 A big clan may own 
several of these, which are large platforms of stone, with 

1 See p. 141. 2 See p. 170. 

3 Por a description of Tangktiul Naga burial vaults see Pettigrew, 
J.A.S.B., Vol. 5, No. 2, 1909. 
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graves under them. Each fresh burial is made at the edge 
of the existing platform, which is extended over it. Hus¬ 
bands and wives are usually buried side by side. One 
would expect that this system of extending existing plat¬ 
forms would lead in time to the whole free surface of the 
village being covered with them, but in practice this does 
not happen. Graves round the edges of the platform get 
neglected in time, and stones collapse and are lost. 1 It is 
quite in order to use such a spot for another internment, 
and in practice the platforms do not seem to increase at all. 
Sometimes, too, a man is buried outside the village at his 
special request. 2 A large grave is dug about four feet deep, 
and in the middle at the bottom a smaller excavation is 
made just large enough to take the corpse. If the dead 
man has killed dangerous game, a dog is tied up near the 
body in the house. This will go barking in front of the dead 
man and frighten from his path the spirits of the animals he 
has killed. It is therefore killed by a blow on the head 3 
at the moment that the body is carried through the door 
feet first, amid the weeping of relatives and preceded by a 
formal friend ( asingu ) flourishing a “ dao ” and a, spear, 
and calling on the dead man not to be afraid, as he will clear 
all enemies from his path for him. A mat is put at the 
bottom of the grave, and on it the dead person is laid, 
swathed in cloths. If the body is that of a man, a spear, 
with point to the feet, is laid along the right side, and a 
“ dao,” three “ panjis,” and a fire-stick, with thong and 
tinder, on the left. Nothing except her clothes and beads 
is buried with a woman. Flat stones are then laid across 
the small excavation in which the corpse is, and the earth 
is filled in. When this is finished a stake is driven into the 

1 A man whose children, crops and cattle do not flourish as they should 
will often repair his father’s grave. This appeases the angry spirit. 

2 In Therugunyu and Thogwepegedenyu it is more usual to bury outside 
than inside the village, and for great men wooden figures, complete with 
clothes, ornaments and weapons, are put up after the Angami fashion 
(see illustration facing p. 227 of Angami Nngas). Sometimes only the top 
of the post is carved to represent a head, and sometimes mithan heads 
and conventionalised “ tails ” are added at the bottom. 

3 In ancient Mexico the domestic techichi was similarly killed to accom¬ 
pany its master (Spence, quoting Clavigero, Magic and Mysteries of Mexico, 
p. 109). 
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soft earth and the small chicken which is to find water for 
the dead man is buried alive in the hole so made. It then 
only remains to pave the top of the grave with fiat stones 
level with the main platform. 1 On the stones are put the 
dead man’s cup, full of rice-beer, 2 and his weapons and 
clothes, all except the cup of rice-beer being removed after 
three days. On the next day but one after the funeral fire 
is brought from the house and put on the grave. At the 
head of the grave a split reed is put up and three banana- 
leaf cups of rice-beer are fastened to it. These cups are left 
there all day, hut are removed and very carefully hidden at 
sunset lest an enemy steal them. Were anyone to do so 
and give someone of the dead man’s clan some of the rice- 
beer mixed in another drink, the whole clan would become 
extinct. On this day, too, a hen which has never laid an 
egg is sacrificed in the house. The liver is taken out, put 
on a leaf, and cooked in the ashes. While still on the leaf, 
and without being touched by hand, it is cut in two with a 
bamboo knife and put in a basket with some cooked rice for 
the soul of the dead man. The basket is hung up in the 
house. If no hen of the right kind can be found, a small 
fish called hepechong is cooked and cut up. When they are 
ripe, taro and gourds are often offered on the grave, but 
never rice, as that would draw away supplies of this staple 
crop from survivors of the family on earth. 3 At the annual 
Ngada ceremony offerings of rice-beer are made at the graves 
of all persons whose descendants still care for them, but a 
man may not make an offering at the grave of someone who 
bore the same name as himself. 

Clans of the Tesophenyu group do not eat before a funeral, 
as they are allowed to have a meal later in the day, when all 
is over. Nor do they put cotton wool over the ears or be- 


1 A grave dug in the rains often has a light thatch shelter built over it to 
keep the rain off the dead man. 

2 The custom of offering food and drink to the dead dies hard. It was 
intended to bury with Napoleon a silver jug of water, a plate, knife, fork 
and spoon, with some bread, but there was no room for the jug and bread 
in the coffin.—From a letter dated May 10th, 1821, printed in The Sunday 
Times, of December 30th. 1934. 

3 Such is the reason given. More probably taro is offered because it was 
the staple diet before rice was introduced. 
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tween the toes, or rice in the dead man’s hand. The little 
chicken that is to scratch for water on the road of the dead 
is put in a basket and killed and thrown away when the 
corpse leaves the house, instead of being buried alive. The 
dead man is not left dependent on what water the chicken 
may find : he has to be given the wherewithal to buy some 
if need be, and for this purpose a pinch of salt wrapped in a 
piece of banana-leaf is put between the first and second 
fingers of each hand and a bead tied to the middle finger of the 
left hand. Clothes and ornaments are not put upon the 
grave. Instead, on the second day after the burial, offerings 
of food and drink and little model clothes, ornaments, 
weapons, etc., are hung from a bar on the outside of the front 
wall of the dead man’s house. 

After the death of a Western Rengma who has taken 
heads or killed big game a memorial ( repeJcede , A ; ayi 
ketogu, B) is sometimes put up outside the village. Stumps 
of tree fern hanging from bamboos represent heads, wooden 
spears commemorate raids, and very roughly carved blocks 
of wood give the tally of the game killed. 

The customs of the Eastern differ widely from those of 
the Western Rengmas. They have no clan burial-places, 
and the semicircular stone monuments only made in honour 
of the rich by the Western Rengmas 1 are invariably built at 
every funeral by the Eastern. No effort is made to call 
back the soul of a dying man. As soon as life is extinct 
the body is washed by the nearest relatives and laid out on 
the bed. No chicken is killed to find water on the way to 
the land of the dead, but a bead is tied to the left wrist, so 
that water may be bought on the way. Young children 
are buried in the floor of the house under the bed or in any 
corner where the ground is soft enough to dig and the grave 
will not be trampled on, but adults either under the eaves 
outside the house or in the street just in front. The digging 
is begun by the oldest man of the clan—the man to whom 
go the heads of all game killed—and is carried on by male 
relatives. The grave ( arolcliu ) is cut in a slanting direction, 
so that there is undisturbed ground immediately above the 

1 See p. 195. 
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corpse. This is wrapped in cloths and laid on a plank. 
All the beads worn by the dead man are on his body. Two 
gourds of rice-beer are placed at the head of the corpse, and, 
if it be that of a man, a “ dao ” and a spear (not reversed) at 
the right hand, and, if it be that of a woman, a “ dao ” for 
cutting, and an axe for splitting, firewood. Another plank 
is then placed on edge shutting the corpse into its niche, and 
the grave is filled in with earth. Nothing is put on it. On 
the day after the burial a dog is killed for a man in order 
that it may go ahead and frighten away from his path the 
spirits of men and animals he has killed. Pigs are slain in 
accordance with the wealth of the chief mourners. The 
main task of the day is the building of a rough semicircular 
stone platform ( asilthe) on the path from the village to the 
fields, 1 from whence the spirit of the dead man will watch 
and bless the crops and those who work in them. For the 
spirit there is built on the platform a tiny house on very 
high piles, with a small bin containing a little of every kind 
of edible grain in front of it. If the dead man has done the 
buffalo sacrifice in the series of Feasts of Merit, an upright 
stone about one and a half feet high is planted on his asilthe. 
On a man’s platform, too, there is always placed a root of 
hart’s-tongue fern (aiviniu), the purpose of which seems to be 
unknown, the only explanation ever given being that “it is 
the custom.” Over the little house on the asuthe is erected 
a wooden frame about eight feet high from which are hung 
gourds representing the heads of enemies the deceased has 
killed or helped to kill, the skulls of game he has got, and 
animals sacrificed by him during his lifetime, and bunches 
of taro, edible gourds, etc. In front of the asilthe reeds are 
stuck in the ground, representing the women with which he 
has had love affairs. 2 It is not uncommon to find thirty or 
more. 3 Each straight reed represents a woman and each 

1 In Sahunyu an asuthe usually consists merely of a roof supported by 
four posts, with the miniature soul-house beside it. 

2 See Sana Nagas, p. 246, note. The Tesophenyu group of Western 
Rengmaa also sometimes put up a tally of reeds at an ayi ketogii, but the 
Tseminyu group never do so. 

3 The most remarkable funeral monument I ever saw was outside the 
Eastern Angami village of Jessami in Manipur State. On it were thirty 
wooden figures representing enemies killed on raids for which the dead 
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branching reed a mother and daughter with whom he has 
succeeded in carrying on an intrigue simultaneously. A man 
on his death-bed tells his friends to how many reeds he is 
entitled; if there is no one else at hand, he tells his wife, 
who sees that the right score is recorded. A woman only 
has one reed in front of her asuthe, for her own husband; 
she naturally says nothing about any other man whose 
score she may have helped to increase. These reeds do not 
signify a silly boasting of immorality, for no race of people 
display flippancy on graves. They indicate how thoroughly 
a man has fulfilled his purpose in life. 1 After the harvest 
of the year in which a man died a share of every kind of 
crop is put in the bin on a man’s asuthe. For some six days 
after death at every meal in the dead man’s house a portion 
of food and drink is set aside for him, and put on his bed 
before the survivors begin their meal. After that his spirit 
is considered to have finally departed. On the grave a 
fire is kept alight for two days only, after which time the 
soul will no longer remain near the body. 

To the Rengma in his natural state suicide seems to be 
absolutely unknown, a striking contrast with the closely 
allied Lhota. 2 The only known case is that of a Baptist of 
Tseminyu who shot himself. It is therefore impossible to 
say how the body of an Animist Rengma would be disposed 
of in such circumstances. For death by accident, by 
murder, 3 in childbirth or by any of the unnatural ways 
commonly spoken of in Assamese as “ apotia,” the custom 
is quite clear. Among the Eastern Rengmas only the 
garments and ornaments actually worn by the dead person 
are thrown away, and the full funeral ceremonies are carried 
out, even to the erection of the asuthe, though the soul is 
believed to go to a different Land of the Dead, the where¬ 
abouts which are not known. The Western Rengmas are 

man had taken the omens, care being to show the typical Tangkhul hair-cut 
on the figures representing men oi that tribe. Behind the wooden figure 
were forty-nine small upright stones, each in memory of a woman the dead 
worthy had seduced. A long flat stone lying on the ground divided the 
women roughly half and half into married and unmarried. 

1 See Barry, The Lakkers, pp. 348 and 397 and note. 

2 See Lhota Nagas, pp. 20, 82. 

3 Death in war is not “ apotia.” 
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stricter, though far less strict than the Lhotas. 1 A person 
dying “ apotia ” in the village is not carried out through the 
door of the house in the ordinary way, hut through a hole 
cut in the back of the house. He cannot rest in the clan 
burial-place, but is buried behind the house, with no mat on 
which to rest. A man has only his “ dao ” buried with him 
and his spear stuck in the ground by his head. No cere¬ 
monies of any kind are performed. The burial is done by 
near relatives, who throw away a hair from their heads 
and a thread from their cloths, while the village burier 
waves a bunch of the leaves of the pezi (A) or amozu (B) tree 
over the body. 8 All personal property intimately con¬ 
nected with the deceased, such as a man’s weapons and a 
woman’s loom, are thrown away, but the house is not 
demolished, nor valuable property, such as money, cattle 
and rice, abandoned. The dead person can never be spoken 
of by name. When it is necessary to refer to him or her, 
“ Devoured by tiger ” or “ Dead in childbirth ” or some 
other appropriate term is used. 

Miscellaneous Beliefs 

Western Rengmas call certain men “ men of deadly arm ” 
[beng kurhunyu, A; akwang khunyuwa, B), and Eastern 
Rengmas “ game-killing men ” (asa keshewa). It is believed 
that if a deer or other game is even scratched by the spear of 
such a man it will fall dead in its tracks. Another type of 
man with even more marvellous properties is unknown to 
the Eastern Rengmas, but is called “ man of bitter flesh ” 
[ate kekwenyu, A; mam kekhaiva, B) by the Western. 
Mutawu of Tesophenyu is quoted as a living example. If 
a snake bites a man of this type it is the snake, not the man, 
that dies. The same thing happens if a giant centipede 
(i muring , A ; satata, B 3 ) bites a “ man of bitter flesh.” It is 
said that a giant centipede once bit and killed a son of the 

1 See Lhota Nagas, pp. 160--162. 

2 It is for this reason that a man caught in the rain takes great care 
not to include these leaves in the bunch he hurriedly plucks to hold over 
his head. 

3 The Eastern Rengmas call this insect aserhe (“ dead woman’s waist¬ 
string ”), but give no explanation of the name. 
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god Songinyu, 1 who for this crime cursed the species, and 
said that if ever one came out of its hole it would be killed. 
It is believed to this day that every giant centipede that 
emerges from its lair comes to a bad end before it can get 
back. Once, however, one is said to have saved the life of a 
man whom a tiger was tracking. The tiger met the centipede 
and asked him how far ahead the man was and whether 
there was any chance of catching him. The centipede 
replied, “ I have a hundred legs on each side and I cannot 
catch him. What possible chance have you got '{ ” Bo the 
tiger gave up the chase. 

Rengma tradition provides an answer to one or two 
natural history problems. One might think that tigers, 
with their few natural enemies, would increase and multiply 
till they swarmed over the land. That this is not so Rengmas 
attribute to the roughness of tiger-cubs’ tongues. They say 
that a cub will often lick its mother’s nipple completely off. 
The result is that that cub dies from lack of milk, for the 
other cubs will not give up the nipples they have appro¬ 
priated, and the mother can only bring up smaller' litters 
in future. For the lack of increase of gibbons—another 
animal with few natural enemies—a simpler reason is given— 
namely, that the female never gives birth to a young one till 
she herself is about to die. Another obvious problem is 
why bull elephants should frequently have no tusks. The 
reason given for this is that elephant public opinion only 
allows the finest bulls in a herd to mate with the females. 
If an inferior bull is detected making illicit love, all the 
elephants in the herd seize him with their trunks and pull his 
tusks out as a punishment. The bone grows over the sockets, 
and that is why the skulls of tuskless bulls look as if they 
had never carried tusks. The pangolin ( tepyu , A ; asephu, 
B; asuphu , C) brings very bad luck if met by chance, and 
may not be followed. It can, however, be dug out with 
impunity if only its hole is found and the animal itself is 
not seen above ground. If dug out and killed it may be 
eaten by Eastern Rengmas of both sexes. Among the 
Western Rengmas, however, only men may eat it, and must 

1 See p. 1C5. 
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do so apart from their wives. Of the Tepinyu clan 1 even 
the men may not eat it. This same clan may not burn a 
certain long leaf called bapho (A), atapcigke (B), or alephu 
(C). Tigers eat these leaves, it is said, as dogs eat grass, and 
to burn them would cause tigers to die of purging, “ which 
would be a sin.” Eastern Rengmas may burn these leaves 
in the open air, but never in their houses. Most Nagas seem 
to think it unlucky to speak admiringly of that lovely bird 
the scarlet minivet ( zimyu , A; semptsic, B; tsitotela, C). 
The Angamis believe that if it hears a man say “ How 
beautiful! ” it will pluck out one of its scarlet feathers with 
its beak, and one of the speaker’s near relations will die. 
The Western Rengmas say that it was bom from the body 
of a man killed in war, and that anyone who admires it will 
suffer from severe pains in the stomach. The Eastern 
Rengmas say that if anyone admires it, it makes the rude 
retort, “ Then go and take your mother’s head and buy 
me.” The giant woodlouse is merely regarded as a curious 
creature. It is called “tiger’s eye ” (feme yhetezu) in the 
Tseminyu group, “ heart touch ” ( yiparn payi) in the Teso- 
plienyu group, because when touched it curls up into a ball 
like a heart, and just “ roller ” ( nguli ) by the Eastern 
Rengmas. 

Supernatural power of attraction is attributed to the 
python (sheng, A; awitng, B ; ashumi, G). Not only do the 
Western Rengmas say that its gall will cure both wounds 
and coughs, but that a tooth kept in the house will prevent 
chickens from straying, and will even attract neighbours’ 
too. A small glittering object is said to be found in a 
python’s head from which a love-charm is produced by rather 
a long process. If kept in a jar in the house it will turn 
into nettles and then into tobacco, and so on, through a 
series of plants, till one called gunit (A), with a leaf like garlic, 
is produced. A man has only to touch a woman with a 
piece of the last plant and she is his for ever. The Eastern 
Rengmas believe vaguely that a love-charm can be produced 
from a python, but no one seems to know the process. If 
they kill one they always cut off the head and leave it in the 

i a— ~ i o 
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jungle. If ants come to it the crops will be good, and if they 
avoid it the crops will be bad. 

The Eastern Rengmas appear to be happily free from 
leprosy, but the Western believe it to be due to maggots, 
which enter and devour the body of the sufferer, and call it 
‘ ‘ maggot-devoured illness ” (nyu nlu kethii, A; aphela arhi 
ketsowa, B). 

Strangers are naturally considered liable to bring evil magic 
with them. If one comes and settles in a village of the 
Tseminyu group a day’s “ genna ” is observed. The Eastern 
Rengmas do likewise, but only if the stranger brings his 
cooking-pots and dishes with him. If he comes empty- 
handed no notice is taken. In the Tseminyu group a day’s 
“ genna ” is also observed if a villager leaves to settle 
elsewhere, for he may have taken virtue with him. 

There seems to be no belief in lucky and unlucky numbers. 
Rengmas of both sections agree that it is very unlucky for 
a man holding a spear if anyone passes under his arm between 
him and the spear; he will never have luck in hunting again. 
Nor must a man who has been stung by a certain stinging 
leaf ever tell his friends. If he does, the pain, which is very 
severe, will continue a day for each person he tells. Like 
all Nagas, the Rengmas consider it a serious offence for a 
woman to strike a man, a house or the ground with her skirt, 
a Western Rengma village even observing one day’s “ genna ” 
if this occurs. 

So disastrous is a fire in a Rengma village, with its closely 
packed houses, that the subject is not even spoken of above 
a whisper, and it is absolutely forbidden to make such a 
remark as “ Suppose our village were burnt.” The Eastern 
Rengmas will demand and accept a fine from men of their 
own or another village for firing jungle and so ruining it for 
“ jhuming ” till it recovers. But the Western Rengmas, up 
to the time their country was administered, would accept 
no such fines, 1 preferring to suffer continual damage to their 
<£ jhuming ” land rather than offend vague forces by inflicting 


1 To this day Angamis will on no account accept fines for jungle-burning, 
and as a result their “ jhuming ” land is being slowly ruined by fires in the 
dry spring months. 
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punishment for fires in the jungle, and thereby risk the 
terrible punishment of fires in the villages. Nowadays fines 
are demanded and taken from other villages for “ jhum ” 
fires which are allowed to get out of control and spread, 
but the money is still regarded as tainted; it is never brought 
into the village, but is hidden in the jungle outside, and is 
used to pay communal fines which may be inflicted on the 
inhabitants. As a general protective measure every Western 
Rengma village observes one day’s “ genna ” for fire ( Tsoro- 
kendu kennu, A; Yuekhu kechenna, B) in the middle of 
January, at the beginning of the time of year when the risk 
of fires is greatest. The Eastern Rengmas have no such 
“ genna,” and say they wish they knew of one to keep ! 
The best special precaution to take in a house is to hang up a 
pangolin’s tail. No reason is given why this should be 
believed to be efficacious ; but it is probably because the 
scales of that animal are so resistant to fire. Should these 
measures prove ineffective and a fire break out, everyone 
throws an egg into it. This is not so much with the idea of 
putting it out, as of removing all ill luck from the thrower, 
and so of saving his property. When a village is burnt out 
all neighbouring villages must help at once with supplies 
of mats and thatching grass with which temporary shelters 
can be made while the houses are being rebuilt. Death by 
fire is an “ apotia ” death, and no animal burnt either in a 
“ jhum ” or village fire may be eaten. 

Omens are taken in various ways. Chickens are strangled 
and the position of their legs is observed, 1 or their intestines 
are examined. 2 Eor hunting the Western Rengmas usually 
employ the Lhota method 3 of cutting chips from a green 
reed or twig and observing how they fall. For war the 
Eastern Rengmas take the omens by cutting a bamboo thong 
half through and straining it round the big toe till it breaks. 
If a fibre projects from the piece held in the right hand it is 
a good omen, for that is the hand in which the spear is held. 
For hunting omens two twigs about an inch long are dropped 
together. If they fall with one crossing the other, game 

1 See p. 62. 2 See p. 183. 

3 Kp.« i.hntn, A T n.nn,.<t rm 4(\. 127. 
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will be killed. If they touch but do not cross, game will be 
found but probably not got. If they fall apart, the omens 
are bad and the hunter will return home empty-handed. 
Besides omens deliberately taken, Rengmas pay great 
regard to many chance omens. For instance, it is very 
lucky for a man to see a snake when on his way to buy cattle; 
he will get a bargain. A very common bird in the hills is 
the white-crested laughing-thrush ( ngo, A; cheyepoyo, B; 
chenikhupu, C). It lives in small flocks which send up a 
chorus of shrill cackles whenever a man or animal approaches 
them. It is only natural, therefore, that all Nagas should 
regard as an omen the direction from which a traveller hears 
their call, though tribes by no means agree on the interpreta¬ 
tion. For instance, Ilengmas all regard it as lucky when 
heard on the right, while Eastern Angamis hold the left to 
be the lucky side. Another bird of which the cry is carefully 
listened to is the scimitar babbler (ngokoho, A; awlce’a, B; 
shuhukru, C). They usually go about in pairs. If only one 
is heard the Western Rengmas say no meaning can be 
attached to it, but the Eastern say it foretells misfortune. 
The Western Rengmas regard two birds of this species 
calling quietly to one another on the right as luck}' and on 
the left as unlucky ; the Eastern say that if heard above the 
path the omen is good, and bad if below the path; to hear 
a pair quarrelling in any direction is unlucky. Similarly, 
the Western Rengmas say that to hear a pair of a small 
brown bird with a long tail called charichara (A), or tmidenla 
(B), is lucky, but if one is heard chattering by itself the 
hearer will have a quarrel with someone. In the old days 
one of the best-known omens was that taken from the Eastern 
face of the hill on which Tesophenyu stands. The ground 
falls sheer, and if a landslip occurred on it any year it was 
believed that the Rengmas would get the heads of many Serna 
women from the villages on the opposite ranges. In a 
Rengma village an owl is believed to hoot in a peculiar 
way when it sees in a vision a fresh grave being dug. A hoot 
of this kind foretells death, as does a certain bird if it sits on 
the head-tree and screeches. A man can foretell his own 
death from a certain creeper called mendilu , “ rootless,” 
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(A) or iccshil tenyi tsu, “ dead men’s milk string ” (B), which 
sends down long tendrils from the boughs of trees to the 
ground. They are easily broken, and if, when a man pulls 
one, a long piece comes away, he will live long; if the tendril 
breaks just above his hand, his days are numbered. 

Tiger-men 

Rengmas, like other Naga tribes, 1 believe that certain 
men and women are in some mysterious way connected with 
individual tigers and leopards. They feel as their animal 
does, behave as it does, and die when it dies. It is believed 
that if a tiger connected with a man in this way be wounded, 
a wound will develop on the man to whom it is attached. 
It is quite certain that when the tiger dies the man dies, 
but only when he hears of his animal’s death. Tiger mien 
of various tribes have shown me scars on their bodies due 
to wounds on their tigers, and have told me, in the most 
matter-of-fact way, in which direction their tigers were at 
the time of talking. Such people, called temi kkamkwanyu 
(A), atemi keehungiva (B), or amiclieri (C), never seem to 
have been common among the Rengmas, and there are none 
at the present time, though one may develop any day. It 
is believed that the soul of a man who is about to acquire 
these curious powers goes and drinks at a secret spring of 
red water called Khuzu, 2 which is said by some to be in the 
cliffs on the east side of Theriigu Hill. From the time the 
soul drinks, the tiger attachment develops, and the ma n 
must observe the same food restrictions as a medicine-man. 
By breaking these he can break the connection. The last 
Western Rengma tiger-man was Hillo of Thegwepegedenyu, 
who died in 1927. His widow told me he used to become alarm¬ 
ingly violent at night when his tiger was killing, and that when 
it had a full stomach he would sleep all day and refuse to go to 
his work in the fields. She also said that his lip was badly 

1 Cf. Sema Nagas, pp. 200 sqq.; Angami Nagas, pp. 243, 244; Lhotel 
Nagas, pp. 164, 166; Ao Nagas , pp. 247 sqq. Garo tradition tells of a 
whole tribe of tiger-men at Rangtaturi-Samegaru near Boko in the Kamrup 
district. See “ A Traditional Account of the Garos,” by Dewan Sing 
Rongmuti, Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 67. 

2 Cf. Angami Nagas, p. 243. 
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tom when liis tiger fought with another, and that when a 
man shot at his tiger from behind he developed a wound on 
the buttocks. The last Eastern Rengma tiger-man was 
Nyense of Sahunyu, who died many years ago when his 
tiger was killed at Akhegwo. The most vivid memory of 
him that his village seem to cherish is an exceedingly obscene 
remark made to him by an interpreter in Kohima ! 

Luck-stones 

The Rengma greatly prizes certain stones (tegwo, A; 
avu, R ; avu or azyu, C). Among the Eastern Rengmas they 
are owned only by elans and individuals, 1 but the Western 
have village stones, “ morung ” stones and clan stones, as 
well as private stones. One stone, called Therushing, is 
regarded as the property of the whole tribe, as it stands 
close to where the original village was founded on Theriigu 
hill. Up to about 1929 Theriigunyu village used to sacrifice 
a cock to it every year, but I believe they have ceased to do 
so since they moved to a new site lower down the spur. 
It will be convenient if I describe in turn the stones of 
Tseminyu and Tesophenyu, the biggest villages of the 
Southern and Northern sections of the group respectively. 
The most sacred of the Tseminyu village stones is called 
Tegwo Kepega. 2 3 It is kept hidden on a cliff outside the 
village, and may only be seen by men who have done the head¬ 
taking ceremony, whose duty it is to wash it yearly at the 
Zu Jcilli 3 ceremony. It is believed to be full of magic of 
great potency. It was found many generations ago in the 
low hills to the west of Tseminyu. Other villages claimed 
it, but they were tricked out of it, and seven Tseminyu men 
carried it in triumph up to the village. Their triumph was 
short-lived, for so great was its power that all these seven 
men lost their lives in raids within a short time. At first 

1 In Meluri, where there are “ morungs,” stones which have proved too 
potent for private possession aro deposited in them. These are few in 
number, 

2 There is, as a matter of fact, another stone even more sacred, but I 
was told about it only under a promise that I would never reveal the secret 
or write about it. 

3 rv 174.. 
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the stone was placed oil the east side of the village, but it 
began to disturb people in dreams, saying that it wanted 
its wife, Tegwo Kepesu, who could not find it there. It was 
accordingly moved to the west side of the village, where it 
still is. There it is visited in spirit by its wife, which was 
lying near it in the jungle when it was first found, but was 
too heavy to carry up. From it the fortune of the village for 
the year can be foretold. If there are ashes on it, there will 
be a village fire; if a stick lies on it, someone will be killed 
by a fall from a tree; if there are toothmarks on it, a tiger 
will claim a victim. It is said that at the big Angami 
attack on Tseminyu that took place just before the area was 
taken over 1 the fugitives who fled in that direction were 
saved, and the Angamis who followed became hopelessly 
bewildered and were killed. Another special stone which 
is kept hidden outside the village, is called Gu Kegha 
Pembi {“ mithan-sacrifice pounding-table ”). As its name 
implies, it is flat. It was found by a woman called Zilii 
when the Rengmas were still concentrated in their parent 
village on Therugu hill, and brought her great wealth. 
Another famous stone called Singnyu Kkandrang tso (“ The 
stone of Khandrang the stranger ”) lies on the path leading 
from the Government bridle-path to Tsokonkonyu, where 
it runs along the crest of a ridge, with a sheer cliff on one 
side. It is obviously a small monolith. There used to be two, 
mother and son, but the mother stone was thrown down the 
cliff about 1925 by some person unknown. The story, known 
even in distant Angami villages, is that a man took to wife 
a woman from a strange village. He treated her badly, 
and she ran away with her little son and died where the stone 
now lies. The little boy played by the dead body of liis 
mother, and was always trying to crawl to the edge of the 
cliff to pluck a wonderful flower, but a gust of wind always 
drove him back. He would climb onto his mother’s body 
and suck her dry breasts, but he got weaker and weaker, 
and when the body of the mother decayed he was impaled 
on one of her ribs and died. Both were then turned to stone. 
A man once tried to drag them apart, but the woman 
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appeared to him in a dream and told him her story and sang 
the following song 


Singnyu 

anyu 

nnyu 


Stranger 

child 

born 


Pfu 

lo 

nizungcho 

ungwa 

Carrying 

lifting 

hilltop 

becoming 

Mi Jcoho mi 

niyetsi 

pyeng kho ti 

Man even man darling 

separate away will be 

Tse mi 

kho 

mmuyale 


But man away unwilling 


Khasa 

Jchi 

sangdriimu 

Ihuruchiso 

Plains 

on 

storm 

is coming up 

Niyetsi 

sii 

kebi l'i 

phyinyiho. 

Darling 

joining 

pair take 

have pity. 


This may be freely translated : 


“ I, a stranger, bore a son 
And carried him to this hilltop. 

A man tried to tear me from my darling, 

But I cannot leave him. 

Your deed will bring a storm up from the plains. 
Have pity on us and leave me with my darling.” 

A typical example of the sacred stones kept in Tseminyu 
village is a round one called Bepe (“ enemy’s head ”). This 
is kept buried near the head-tree, the ordinary place for 
village stones. Another is called Songinyu Nivong, and is 
shaped like a pestle. This, too, is buried near the head- 
tree. Another is called Bepe Keheng Gwo (“ enemy's head 
piercing stone ”), and is shaped like a club. It was used for 
driving through enemies’ heads from ear to ear the cross¬ 
stick from which they were suspended. It is kept in a hole 
in the head-tree. Besides the village stones there are the 
“ morung ” luck-stones (rensi ’vu). These are kept in pots, 
closed with flat stones and buried behind the carved post. 
They are examined and washed when the “ morung ” is 
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rebuilt. Usually they are stones which have proved so 
potent that the finders have become afraid to keep them in 
their own houses and have handed them over to the 
“ morung.” Every “ morung ” has from two to five. 
They have no individual names, as the village stones have. 
Round ones are simply called tegwo. These bring rice and 
general prosperity. Others are called tekhi (“kidney”), 
from their shape. These bring game, of which the kidneys 
are a particularly tasty portion. Another kind is called 
me thu gwo (“ cattle hoof-stones ”), and increases the herds 
of the “khel.” Lastly, there are one or two of the type 
called tezii (“ male organ ”), 1 and by virtue of these the men 
of the “ khel ” have large families. Clan stones (shibong 
gwo) and those of individuals are identical in kind, for the 
former are simply the luck-stones of families which have 
died out. Such stones are handed over to some old man who 
will look after them carefully on behalf of the clan. Both 
clan and private stones are kept in pots buried under the 
floor of the house, and are washed at the annual Zil kuli 
ceremony. Quartz crystals ( menizu ) are always prized, 
and particularly so when marks like grains of rice can be 
seen in them on holding them up to the light. Two together 
are regarded as husband and wife. Other stones, called 
shii givo (“ boiled rice stones ”), have marks like grains of 
rice on them and ensure ample food. Another kind called 
tamo gwo (“ female member stones ”) bring a quiver full of 
children, who, however, are apt to be licentious. 

Outside Tesophenyu, on the path leading dowm to Kitagha, 
there is a haunted stone called Mezameza avu. It is said 
that formerly anyone who approached it died in delirium, 
but nowadays it is regarded as fatal only to cattle, which 
are consequently never driven up that path. The village 
stones ( anyu vu) consist mostly of round stones kept in pots 
buried under the head-tree. One large one is called Ana Vu 

1 A remarkable phallic stone is preserved in the upper “ morung ” of the 
Lhota village of Sakitung. Its resemblance to a human penis is striking 
and, unlike most sacred stones, it can be handled by any man with 
impunity. At dances the young men in turn press it against the front of 
the woman’s skirts and chant, “ I am having connection with you.” The 
women, with rather shy smiles, admit it is most efficacious in increasing 
their fertility. 
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(“ boiled rice stone ”), on account of the food it brings to the 
village. Another is long in shape, and is called Aniza Iia.nyu 
(“ spirit rice pounder ”). A third is Ayi (“ enemy’s head ”), 
and brings success in war. Another is called Akheya.i 
Ketsil (penis erectus), and brings children to the village. All 
the above are buried under the head-tree, in pots if they are 
not too large, and are looked at only at the Akhu hhemeta 
kesa ceremony, which takes place once in seven years. 1 
Then they are counted in the presence of the old men only, 
and it is announced if they have had children and increased. 2 
They are then washed with water drawn in the very early 
morning, before anyone has made it muddy, replaced in 
pots and reburied till the ceremony comes round again. 
Also under the head-tree, buried under a heap of stones, 
is kept the Ayi Kezong Zi (“enemy’s head piercing 
hammer ”), with which a stick was hammered through a 
head taken on a raid before it was hung up. It was, of 
course, taken out and used when necessary, and not kept 
buried for seven years. For anyone to touch it involves one 
day’s “ genna ” for the village. Most of the “ morung ” 
stones (azughil avu) are of the ordinary type, being stones 
which have proved too potent to be kept in private houses. 
There are, however, one or two well-known individual stones. 
One, called simply avu, is T shaped, and brings both good 
crops and success in war. Another, round, with white 
veins, is called ayi avu (“ enemy’s head stone ”). It was 
found long ago, lying in a nest it had made on the ground, 
by a party returning from a raid on the Lhota village of 
Lungsa. A man called Kwenta picked it up and carried it 
home, but an awful storm burst on the party, and they all 
died within two years. Another was found by a woman 
called Simu about four generations ago. Going to the edge 
of the village at night to answer a call of nature, the story 
is that she saw a bright light in the direction of Phesinyu. 
The light came towards her and dropped on her foot a 
black stone with a greasy, highly polished surface. She 
knew it was something magic, and picked it up and took it 
to her husband Shatsu. He was afraid to take it into the 

1 Soe pp. 176 sqq. - Cf. Lhota Nagas, p. 124. 
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house, so he put it down outside and went back to bed to 
dream about it. The stone appeared to him in his dreams, 
and said it would bring children and crops to the village, 
but that it had always lived in a “ morung ” at Phesinyu, 
whence it had come, and so must be given a home in a 
“ morung ” at Tesophenyu. Another well-known stone is 
Zamwa avu (“ the Zamwa family stone ”). If it is found 
clean when examined, weeds in the fields will be few. 
“ Morung ” stones are not only examined at the Akhu 
khemeta kesa ceremony, but also every time the “ morung ” 
is rebuilt and the carved post, behind which they are buried 
in pots, is renewed. Clan stones ( amui avu — ££ ancestors’ 
stones ”) are kept buried in pots in the house of an old man. 
Clan stones and private stones are examined and washed at 
the Akhu khemeta kesa ceremony, just as village stones are. 
One type shaped like a kidney is called as a amakam avu 
(“ game kidneys stones ”); these are especially valuable for 
the luck they bring in hunting. Two kinds called niza 
atsongke avu (“ female genitals stones ”) and mpoza alsongke 
avu (“ male genitals stones ”) bring children. Two other 
kinds, called ana vu ( ££ rice stones ”) and awi vu, bring bumper 
crops and ample food. 1 These two types are owned both by 
clans and individuals. Both are believed to breed. The 
first type has marks like grains of rice on it. Of this one of 
the most powerful was found by Zibethang in a nest in a 
rough stone embankment. It turned him from a very poor 
man into a very rich one. Awi vu are white, and are found 
in streams. The name was revealed in a dream as being the 
correct one, and no meaning is known. 

A group of stones known to all Eastern Rengmas lies 
just outside the Eastern Angami village of Phakekedzumi. 
It is believed to be the petrified trunk, arm and leg of one 
Khorpu of Sahunyu who was killed long ago by raiders from 
Swemi. The spear wounds on the trunk are still pointed out. 
No one touches it, for to do so would bring on a violent storm. 
In this section of the tribe there are few but clan and private 
stones, which are washed and fed when the house in which 

1 The Lakhers also own “ rice stones,” which they call salong. See 
Parry, The Lakhers, p. 57. 
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they are kept is rebuilt and at the annual Ngazu ceremony 
which marks the close of one year and the beginning of the 
next. 1 At that ceremony offerings of fowl or fish, boiled 
rice and rice-beer are made to them before the feast begins. 

A man who finds a stone of the right shape and texture- 
roundish and smooth—can be certain it is a true luck-stone, 
and a very powerful one, if it is lying in a nest it has made 
for itself. He can also be qirite certain it is genuine if he 
finds it in a little patch of unburnt jungle on a burnt, hillside, 
for it has shown its potency by keeping the fire away from 
its home. If neither of these tests can be applied and he is 
not sure, he takes it home and waits to see what dreams come 
to him. From them he can be certain one way or the other. 
If it is a genuine luck-stone he must offer it rice-beer and a 
portion of a small pig killed in its honour. If this is not 
done the stone will run away and disappear. From his stones 
a man can tell what his fortune will be. Their breeding 
will bring great prosperity. If they appear shrivelled there 
will be scarcity in the house. If there are scratches on them 
like tooth-marks the owner will suffer some injury. Some 
stones are found to be so powerful that they only bring evil 
dreams and misfortune to their owner. These are given to 
the “ morung,” where their power, being more widely 
distributed, will be for good. 

Witchcraft and Charms 

The Eastern Eengmas seem to be happily free from black 
magic, but the fear of it is very real in the Western section 
of the tribe. So terrible is it that men would only tell me 
about it in absolute privacy, and even then their voices 
dropped to a whisper. The secret is believed to be known 
to certain women who hand it down in the female line. 
The means used is a poison, some of the ingredients of which 
are magical and some realty poisonous. They are said to 
be firstly some of the pubic hairs 2 of the poisoner singed in 
the fire, secondly some earth from an anthill, thirdly a rare 

1 See p. 176. 

3 Tribes of the Gulf of Davao in the Philippines use a secret poison 
compounded of human hair and certain roots. Sae Savage-Landor, 
Gems of the East, Vol. II, p. 207. 
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herb with a red root, and fourthly a rare fungus so deadly 
that anyone handling it must wash thoroughly before he 
touches food. All these are pounded up together and a small 
quantity is kept concealed in a bamboo tube. To bring 
about the death of a person, a minute quantity is put into 
his drink. If he is lucky he has violent purging and gets 
rid of it. If he is unlucky his body swells up and he dies 
slowly. On the day -when the body is buried the poisoner 
bathes her body and observes one day’s “ genna ” in her 
house. One man who failed to purge the poison out is said 
to have cured himself by boiling a puppy and swallowing the 
eyes whole ! There is one known way of testing a suspected 
drink. The person to whom it is offered holds it in one hand 
and with the other unobtrusively scrapes off a little of the 
dirt and dried sweat he is sure to find on the back of his 
neck. He drops this into the drink as he sits and talks, and 
if it is poisoned it will effervesce. It is said that an inter¬ 
preter of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office named Kiigwa- 
sung of Tseminyu tested in this way a drink offered him 
by Loshenyu of Phesinyu, whom he suspected of being a 
poisoner. The drink foamed, and he forced her two sons to 
drink it on the spot in spite of the frenzied protests of their 
mother. They both died within ten days. This was about 
twenty-five years ago. To have and use a knowledge of 
this mysterious poison is said to bring wealth, and this 
must be why the ghoulish practice continues—for I find it 
hard to think there is not some truth in the current belief. 
Persons suspected of the vice are practically immune from 
punishment, for everyone is too terrified of them to molest 
them. There is a woman called Simu in Tseminyu to whom 
four deaths are ascribed, but she cannot be brought to book. 
Another woman in Tesophenyu, a thin, evil-faced creature 
with a vile tongue, has an even worse reputation. 1 Yet 
when in 1932 the village, in desperation, talked of punishing 
her, she cowed them all by threatening them with the fate of 
Thongsiinyu. I was there a few hours later, and never saw 
a more frightened lot of people, for Thongsiinyu, a village 
between Sentenyu and Tsokonkonyu, was wiped out by two 

1 With no evidence whatsoever no court can do anything to her. 
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witches. They buried in the village path some red and 
black thread and some chopped thatch from a house, and 
all who stepped over it sickened and died. Long ago though 
it happened, this story is even now told in horrified whispers. 

A man’s death can be caused by making some rice-beer, 
naming it as his, and including it among the offerings to the 
dead at the Ngada ceremony. 1 

Another foul piece of magic is sometimes done by a 
childless woman who is jealous of a couple much in love. 
She will watch for one of them to go and ease himself or 
herself, and creep up later and retrieve the little stick all 
Nagas use for toilet purposes on such an occasion. This 
she burns, and puts a little of the ash in the rice-beer of the 
other of the pair. This is believed to cause violent quarrels 
between husband and wife. A person who has drunk ash 
of this description can have it extracted from his head by a 
medicine-man. 2 Because of their dire effect when wrongly 
administered, gunu leaves can be brought under the heading 
of witchcraft. Their efficacy must be due to faith ! They 
are a most potent love-charm, of which very few know the 
secret. The only reputed purveyor I know is Sanranyii, an 
old woman of Phesinyu. To obtain these leaves one who 
knows the secret puts nettles and a python’s tooth into a 
pot. 3 This she covers with a stone and buries in the jungle. 
When it is dug up again after the appointed time it will be 
full of gunu leaves, which resemble (and probably are !) 
garlic leaves. Tiny scraps are sold to love-sick men and 
maidens at prices highly satisfactory to the seller. She has 
to be told for whom the leaf is wanted—a tasty bit of news 
for an old woman—and can make it entirely ineffective if 
she wishes by pricking it with a pig’s bristle. This not 
infrequently happens, and the seller, when upbraided, 
explains that she only sold such a valuable thing with great 
reluctance. The buyer must take the bit of leaf home in a 
hollow bamboo and must be very careful not to answer a 
call of nature when it is in his hands, or it will loose its 
potency. He can administer it in various ways. He can 
either lay it gently on the head of his beloved when she is 
1 Seep. 173. 2 Seep. 171. 2 Seep. 224. 
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not looking, or he can hand it her with something, or he can 
put it under the leaves which line her food dish. But should 
she by any chance eat it, her stomach will become crammed 
with leaves and she will die. Another potent love-charm 
which is not without its risk is the feather of a bird called 
zilchongnyu giltsung, which I have not identified, but which 
is said to be found in the foothills. These birds are believed 
to fight all day and sleep with their heads together at night. 
This charm therefore causes the most violent passion, 
relieved by equally violent quarrels. The Eastern Rengmas 
have a simple and effective love-charm in a leaf called azii. 
All you have to do is to discover the leaf in the jungle, hold 
it between your finger and thumb and utter the name of your 
beloved, and all will be well. But you must seek it fasting 
and in silence, and must wash your hands on your return. 

The Western Rengmas believe in the existence of a wonder¬ 
ful love-charm obtained from a thin, brown snake that lives 
on rocky ground. This snake is said to be poisonous, and 
to be so fierce during the mating season that it will chase 
anyone who comes near. To obtain the charm a man must 
take his courage in both hands, find two snakes in the act 
of copulation, and cut off their heads. These heads are 
hidden in a pot, and in some secret way the charm is made 
from them. No one of good family ever uses it, as it is 
liable to cause the user’s elan to die out. The Western 
Angamis have the same story of the fierce snakes, but say 
the heads should be hidden in a crevice in a tree. There 
they rot, and weeds grow from their remains and are used 
as charms. 

If a Western Rengma suffers from chronic ill-health he 
gets one of the three oldest men in the village to brush him 
at the village spring with a bunch of seven different plants. 
In Tseminyu the plants are (1) a twig of bauhinia (pogwu), 
because it is so beautiful, (2) a blade of thatching grass (ihi), 
because it is useful to men, ( 3 ) a blade of spear grass ( nyhe ), 
because its sharp edge will make him keen and lively, (4) a 
ficus twig (mire), because it grows so big, ( 5 ) a shoot of wild 
raspberry (sapane) for reasons unknown, (6) a twig of an 
irritant tree (pushong), that evil may beware of touching him, 
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ancl (7) a bapho leaf, for unknown reasons. The patient is 
brushed ten times, with the prayer “ Whether this evil came 
from your younger sister, your elder sister, your father-in- 
law or your mother-in-law, may it depart from you now 
and may you be well.” The patient then bathes. 

The three sections of the Rengma tribe have entirely 
different charms to prevent pigs straying. The Tseminyu 
group get some of the root of a small purple-and-white 
flower that blooms in June and is called tebwa gewungye 
(“ pig charm ”). This is put under the pig’s trough; if it 
is actually mixed with the food, the pig will die. In the 
Tesophenyu group it is believed that a pig can be prevented 
from straying by catching the smallest chicken of a brood, 
washing it in water and giving the water to the pig to drink. 1 
The Eastern Rengmas cure a -wandering pig by pulling out 
some of its whiskers, burning them, mixing them with ashes, 
and putting them in its food. 

Dreams 

All Rengmas believe that dreams are unreliable when 
winter is merging into summer, or summer into winter. Of 
these two periods autumn is the worse, for at that t ime the 
rice from the last harvest has not all been eaten and the new 
rice is coming into the ear; this, in a way that is only 
vaguely stated, is believed to create confusion. Probably 
the underlying idea is that at that time it is impossible to 
know whether a dream of plenty or scarcity refers to the old 
rice or that as yet unreaped. If more than one dream is 
seen at night, the first is the truest. The Western Rengmas 
are emphatic that orphans’ dreams are truest, but the 
Eastern Rengmas merely say that some individuals are 
habitually granted truer dreams than most people. 

Dreams are interpreted by a symbolism which is usually 
obvious. The following are examples of beliefs common to 
all sections of the Rengma tribe. To drink rice-beer in a 
dream means that rain will fall. A man who dreams of red 
cane or hair, or anything the colour of blood will suffer 

1 Probably the idea is that as the feeble little chicken cannot stray far, 
the pig that drinks the water will also stay at home. 
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bodily injury . 1 If a man is chased and bitten by a dog in a 
dream he will be mauled by a leopard or tiger. Water in 
dreams symbolises crops. To dream, therefore, of a dry 
village spring or a dry pond means that famine is coming, 
while a dream of a big river, a gushing spring or a full pond 
foretells a bumper crop. If the river seen in a dream is 
muddy, weeds will be troublesome on the “ jhums.” The 
bear is such a hairy animal that if a man dreams of one he 
knows that weeds will be so thick on his land that he will 
have difficulty in getting a crop. Visions of leopards and 
tigers also mean weeds, but not in such overwhelming 
quantities. A specially lucky animal to see in a dream is 
the langur monkey, for its long tail hanging down from the 
bough symbolises the fine heads of rice bending the stalks 
over. It is unlucky to dream of throwing a spear at game 
and missing it, for the dreamer will fail to gain something 
he wants. On the other hand, it is lucky to see killed, or to 
kill, any game in a dream, especially elephant and wild 
boar, which are mighty eaters. But a dream of seeing meat 
cut up means premature death. A dream of falling to the 
ground foretells Illness, but recovery is certain if the dreamer 
picks himself up or is helped up by' a friend. Rengmas do 
not seem to have the nightmare in which one falls from an 
infinite height and wakes up before one reaches the bottom. 
They do, however, have dreams of flying through the air, 
and these the Western and Eastern Rengmasinterpret entirely 
differently. The former say that they forbode shortage of 
food, probably because the dreamer’s feeling of lightness 
symbolises light supplies. The latter, on the other hand, 
say they mean good health for the dreamer, who will feel 
light and vigorous when he awakes; they say these dreams 
are actually caused by a hair which has fallen from the 
dreamer’s head being blown along by the wind. All Rengmas 
agree that to dream of having sexual connection with a 
woman is an omen of good health, but the Western Rengmas 
add that to attempt to begin in waking life an intrigue with 
a woman loved in a dream is useless, and will only lead to 

1 The Eastern Rengmas say that if a man dreams of wearing red cano 
leggings he will be wounded in war. 
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quarrels and trouble. For a man to dream that his organ 
is erect means that he will be strong and will defeat his 
enemies; to wake in the morning in that state means success 
in the coming day, and a Rengma litigant is particularly 
pleased and confident if he is blessed in this way on the 
morning of the day on which his case comes up for hearing 
in court. For a man to dream, however, that he merely 
sees a woman’s parts is a certain sign that he is in grave 
danger of being cut with some edged weapon, and a man who 
has such a dream will not handle a “ dao ” or axe all next 
day. For a woman to dream of her own parts is not unlucky, 
and if in her vision she sees a blow-fly enter them as if to lay 
an egg inside she will assuredly be blessed with many 
children and great wealth. The ordinary symbol of children 
is a gourd or pumpkin, both of which contain hundreds of 
seeds. 1 If a man or woman picks, or is given, a good one in 
a dream, a large and healthy family will be the result, but 
if the gourd or pumpkin seen is twisted or crooked, there will 
be cripples among them; and if it is rotten, there will be 
no children at all. A man also knows that he will have 
children and wealth if he is given a spear or “ dao ” in a 
dream, for they are appropriate to him. A dream of fire 
means hot sun and fine weather. The Eastern Rengmas 
apply this interpretation to all dreams of fire; but the 
Western Rengmas are inclined to restrict it to a vision of a 
house or village burning, and to regard a dream of a fire 
on the hearth as an omen of good or bad luck in the house, 
according to whether it bums up or dies down. To dream 
of climbing a cliff or a tree means success in general; but a 
man who dreams of a human corpse or a woman carrying a 
child knows that game is symbolised, and that he will not 
come home empty-handed next time he goes out hunting. 
By an analogy which the writer has not been able to fathom, 
all Rengmas believe that whoever dreams of a domestic 
pig will only do half a day’s work next day, and will be 
driven in from the field by bad weather or illness or some¬ 
thing. People who have a dream of a pig actually go off 

1 Tho old English belief is that to see a pumpkin in a dream is very 
unlucky. See Lucas, Vegetable Cookery, p. 350. 

B 
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to their work next day grumbling at how little they are going 
to get through, and probably always find some reason for 
knocking off at midday. A man who dreams of people who 
have died believes that their spirits have really visited him. 
The Eastern Rengmas draw no conclusion from these dreams; 
but the Western Rengmas are alarmed if the dead come and 
talk to the living too much, and believe that leading men 
of the village will be drawn away after them and die. 
Similarly, mitlran and cattle appearing in dreams are be¬ 
lieved to be spirits in that form. Consequently all depends 
on their behaviour, and if a man is charged by a mithan or 
cow in a dream he will certainly be ill. The Eastern 
Rengmas believe that Europeans seen in dreams are really 
spirits, and probably evil ones at that; 1 the Western 
Rengmas are doubtful on this point, and in Tesophenyu 
there is a very strongly held local belief that if anyone 
dreams of a European going round the village and looking 
at everything there will be a bumper crop. The Western 
Rengmas say that a quarrel is foretold by a dream of a swarm 
of bees or a snake, but the Eastern say a dream of catching 
a fowl is the most certain omen of this. All Nagas agree 
that one of the most disastrous dreams is that of a tooth 
falling out, but the two sections of Rengmas interpret it in 
very different ways. The Eastern Rengmas say that the 
dreamer will be poor, and the Western Rengmas that the 
dream foretells with certainty the death of the child of a 
woman the dreamer calls “ sister,” i.e. a woman of his clan 
and generation. The most terrible thing of all to dream of 
is a gibbon. This ape is believed never to drink from birth 
to death, and since water symbolises rice, and hence w r ealth 
in general, anyone who dreams of the waterless gibbon will 
be desperately poor for the rest of his life. So much is this 
dream dreaded that the animal is never mentioned after 
sundown lest being reminded of it should cause someone to 
dream of it, an interesting indication that the Rengma 
realises that dreams are not only messages from another 
sphere, but are consequent upon waking thoughts. 

1 The Lakhers agree with them (Parry, Lakhers, p. 480). 
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Natural Phenomena 

The phenomena of Nature appear so inevitable; to the 
Naga that he speculates little on them, but he will accept 
no explanations which do not square with the evidence of 
his senses. That is why, though he is prepared to accept 
in good faith most things he learns in schools or hears from 
boys who have had some education, he is most reluctant 
to believe that the world is a globe and revolves round the 
sun. He says the earth is quite obviously flat and the sun 
quite definitely moves across the sky. One very intelligent 
man put it to me in these words. “ The teachers in the 
Mission School say the earth is moving fast round the sun. 
Why then, if you throw a stone straight up into the air, 
does it fall straight down again and not behind you or in 
front of you or to one side of you ? You must have moved 
while the stone was in the air. If you throw something 
into the air when you are travelling on a lorry on the Manipur 
Road it falls far behind you.” Let the reader think of an 
answer to that conundrum simple enough for a Naga to 
understand ! 

Like all Nagas the Rengmas believe that the sun ( yhekha, 
A ; ani, B ; areni, C) and moon (asil, A ; asha, B ; am, C) come 
from below the earth when they rise and sink below it 
when they set, lighting the Land of the Dead alternately 
with this world. There are believed to be six skies above 
the one we see 1 and six earths below the one on which we 
live. There is a vague belief that the sun is probably male 
and the moon female, but there is no definite opinion on the 
subject. They hold the ordinary Naga belief that the moon 
was once as hot as, or hotter than, the sun, 2 but the Western 
and Eastern Rengmas give totally different accounts of 
how the sun became the hotter. 3 The Western Rengmas 

1 For a similar Polynesian belief see Elliot-Smith quoting Tylor, 
Diffusion of Culture , pp. 159-161. 

2 See Serna Nagas, p. 250; Lhota Nagas, p. 172; Ao Nagas, p. 301 and 
note; Parry, Lakhers, p. 492. 

3 The wide differences in beliefs regarding natural phenomena, between 
the Western and the Eastern Rengmas are most noticeable. In these 
beliefs, because they are unimportant to their holders and therefore fluid, 
a separation of, at most, 500 years has caused great divergence. Social 
beliefs and customs, on the other hand, differ comparatively little, because 
they matter and are firmly held. 
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say that God ( Songinyu ) saw that if the orbs were of equal 
brilliance men would never be able to tell night from day, 
and so would be unable to regulate their lives. He accord¬ 
ingly planted a ficus tree on the moon, which has shaded 
its light ever since . 1 The Eastern Rengmas say that the 
sun and moon once fought, and the former dimmed the 
latter by smearing ashes on its face . 2 Stars ( shenyil ; A, 
awachi, B; awachi, C) are sometimes thought to be the 
souls of dead persons who for some unknown reason have 
gone to the sky instead of to the Land of the Dead . 3 The 
Western Rengmas have separate names for the two branches 
of the Milky Way. The larger is called Zillc (Diyung River) 
and the smaller Serizu (Tulo River) or Papvil Ayeng (Diyung 
image). Zi'jle and Serizu were men of old. Serizu killed 
a sambhur and boasted over-much, at w r hich Ziile was 
angry and parted from him. The Eastern Rengmas call 
the Milky Way Aniza ’Wilchu (Spirits “ morung ”), and 
say the spirits meet in it to talk . 4 There are believed to be 
seven Pleiades, but the ordinary man can see only six . 5 
Anyone who can see seven will live very happily with his 
wife. They are called Shenyil pembi Jcepenyu (“ star 
pounding-table carriers,” A), Amui asarn kepuwa (“ in¬ 
law ” pounding-table carriers, B) or Horechu (C), and are 
believed to be souls carrying a large pounding-table. Of 
the Belt of Orion the belt is called Terrhisonkeyenyu (“the 
sentries”) (A) and the dagger Byenyu (“the strangers”) 
(A), the Tesophenyu group calling the whole Wachi asukuwa 
(“ ambush stars ”). The Eastern Rengmas call the belt 
Arrhi (“ enemies ”), the top star of the dagger Apo kesowa 
(“ first attacker ”) and the others Asi kekewa (“ followers ”). 6 

1 Cf. Parry, Lakhers , p. 493, for the identical belief held by Lusheis and 
other tribes. 

a Similar beliefs are widely held. See Lhota Nagas, p. 172, and Parry, 
Lakhers, p. 493. 

3 According to the Aos the magician Champichanglangba became a star 
after his death (Ao Nagas, pp. 327, 328). 

4 See Parry, Lakhers, p. 495, note 2, for tribes which regard tho Milky 
Way either as a river or as a meeting-place of souls. There are examples 
as far apart as the Fiji Islands and South America. 

5 The Lakhers recognise only six, but some tribes say there are seven. 
See Parry, Lakhers, p. 495, note I. 

6 The Sema belief is very similar (Sema Nagas, p. 251). 
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The constellation is believed to represent the sentries of a 
village waiting to kill some travellers who are going up to 
it in single file. Venus is called Shepfu (A), Wachi ketsuioa 
(B), Ngaratsil (C), both as a morning and an evening star, 
and is believed to influence the crops. Castor and Pollux 
are Letung (A), Wachi ala puzya (B), Aochi (C). They are 
a girl and her lover who ran away together. The Western 
Rengmas say he is cutting a stick for her. Shooting-stars 
are merely called “ falling stars ” ( skenyu kechc, A; awachi 
keshenchotva, B; aivachi kopruwa, C). When there is an 
eclipse of the sun it is believed that some very groat man 
has died somewhere. The moon is eclipsed when a tiger 
eats it. 1 A rainbow (zengoJcesii, A; chamalchokesho, B; 
arepi, C) is believed to rise from wet places and to be spirits’ 
breath. No one may ever point at it. 2 The Western 
Rengmas say that if you do you will be ill, and the Eastern 
Rengmas that a child will be born to you with two fingers 
growing together, though this calamity can be averted by 
biting a whetstone at once. The Tsetninyu group also call a 
halo round the sun zengoJcesii, but in the other groups it is 
called ani Tchowu (“ sun circle,” B), or amutlie Jcecha (“ round 
circle,” C). It is believed to occur when great men die. 3 
The Western and Eastern Rengmas hold entirely different 
beliefs regarding thunder (tsunghesong, A ; atsa’ang Iceshuwa, 
B; atsiX Jceshi, “ rain throwing,” C). The former say that 
it is the voice of God, and believe that from whatever direction 
it is heard the crops will be good. The latter believe that 
rain is caused by spirits in the sky pouring water from 
wooden vats. The thunder is the noise of the vats being 
dragged into position on the roof of heaven before their 
contents are spilled out. All sections of the tribe have a 
special word ( sangchilmu , A; tsa’amo, B; ashemu, C), for 
a bad thunderstorm accompanied by black clouds. Such 
storms are believed to presage the death of great men. No 
explanation is offered for hail (legweng , A ; ayi, B ; awe, C). 

1 Of. Ao Nagas, p. 300, and note 1, for other examples of tills belief. 
The Lakhers say it is a dog that eats the moon (Parry, Lakhers, p. 492). 

2 For other tribes holding this belief see Parry, Lakhers, p. 499, and 
note 2. 

3 The Lakher belief is similar (Parry, Lakhers, p. 488). 
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The snow-covered Himalayas are clearly visible from the 
Western Rengma country, but no one seems to have wondered 
much about them. In the Tseminyu group there is no word 
for them. The Tesophenyu group call them Ayi 1 Jcesha 
(“ dead earth ”). All Rengmas believe that lightning 
(t-sungkhukhupyu, A; atsa’angpyu, B; achure, C) strikes 
down when a sky spirit hurls a thunderbolt ( tsamphara 
eluding, A; atsampha ’mphu, B; aniza ’mvo, C) down to 
fell a tree which he needs. 2 A house is sometimes struck 
by lightning because the builder has unwittingly made one 
of his posts from a tree which a spirit intended to take. 
The “ sky axes ” or “ spirit axes ” are small polished stone 
celts, which are found in considerable numbers in the Naga 
Hills. 3 Al l tribes believe that it is they that split trees 
struck by lightning, and that it is under such trees that 
they are most frequently found. The Eastern Rengmas 
will not touch them, but if a Western Rengma finds one he 
takes it home and keeps it as a luck-stone, for w hich purpose 
they are considered most potent. The Western and 
Eastern Rengma explanations of earthquakes ( tmngkmi , A; 
amukhu kekezu , “ everything shaking,” B, amukhru kezali, 
C) differ entirely. The Western Rengmas say that they 
occur when the sky, which is male, has connection with his 
wife, the earth. 4 At such a time much illness is believed 
to be caused, and all the evil spirits are frightened and 
rush about so madly that people have to shout to drive them 
away. In some villages the people scatter ashes over their 
houses and granaries as a disinfectant against these panic- 
stricken spirits. The Eastern Rengmas, on the other hand, 

1 Ayi — “ hail ” has the last syllable on a high note and ayi — “ earth ” 
on a low note. 

2 The Western Rengmas simultaneously hold an entirely irreconcilable 
belief that lightning is the flashing of the “ daos ’ ’ of two brothers, Kenshu 
and Halashu, who fight in the sky. 

3 See Angami Nagas, App. VII. The Sant.als also believe that pre¬ 

historic celts are thunderbolts (Bodding, “ Stone Implements in the 
Santal Parganas,” LXX. I). They are also connected with 

thunder in China (Bishop, “ The Neolithic Age in Northern China,” 
Antiquity, Vol. VIII, No. 28, p. 396). Parry, curiously enough, reports 
that he has never found any in the Lushai Hills [The Lalchers, p. 57), 
though they are common in all other hill districts in Assam. 

1 The Lakhers have the same belief (Parry, Lakhers, p. 486). So have 
the people of Purul in Manipur State (note by Colonel Shakespear), 
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say that the earth is held steady by a being (apparently 
nameless) who sits with his hands clasped one above the 
other round his knees. Sometimes he dozes and his hands 
slip, and then there is an earthquake. Earthquakes can 
be both good and bad. Those are good which cause new 
springs of water to gush out, and those are bad which cause 
springs to go dry . 1 If an earthquake goes on too long 
it is almost sure to dry up springs and do damage. There¬ 
fore when one is in progress all call out, “ Stop, stop.” 
The Tseminyu group observe the next day as “ genna,” 
the Tesophenyu group any convenient day in the next 
four or five, and the Eastern Rengmas none at all. 

1 It is to be remembered that, unlike the Western Rengmas, the Eastern 
grow all their rice on irrigated terraces, for which an unfailing supply of 
water is essential. 
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FOLK TALES AND SONGS 
Folk Tales 

Of recent years a change has come over the Naga tribes, 
and the children grow up ignorant of the old tales. To 
hear them one must go to the old and middle-aged, and the 
day is coming when the only record of them will be in books 
such as this. 

A very ancient corpus of stories, common to Angamis, 
Sernas, Lhotas and Rengmas, concerns a rascal who was 
always playing pranks on his neighbours. The Angamis 
call him Mache, the Sernas Iki, and the Lhotas Apfuho. 
Of the Western Rengmas, the Southern group call him Che, 
and the Northern group Iki, as the Sernas do. To the 
Eastern Rengmas he is known as Iehu. 

Che and his Grandfather 

There was once a man called Che who lived so long 
ago that no one knows what his village was. He used 
to herd his grandfather’s cattle, but instead of looking 
after them properly he killed and ate them one by one 
in the jungle, tying up the bones in bundles and hanging 
them up in a herdsman’s shelter. When he noticed 
that fewer and fewer cattle were brought back to 
the village at night Che’s grandfather became suspicious, 
and kept asking the reason. But Che always put him 
off with evasive answers, saying, “ Some cows are 
just going to calve,” or “ Some cows have just calved,” 
or “ Some cows have calves in the jungle which 
are coming on splendidly.” But the day came when 
Che’s grandfather insisted on going down to the 
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jungle himself to see his cattle. When he got to the 
herdsman’s shelter he saw the hones hanging up, and 
knew the truth. Then he chased Che and tried to 
kill him, but Che fled and hid in a field of thatching 
grass. The grandfather systematically began cutting 
all the thatching grass with his “ dao,” knowing he 
would find Che’s hiding-place sooner or later, but when 
he got near to Che a crow-pheasant called from a far 
corner of the field, and the old man, thinking it was 
Che’s voice, went to look. This gave Che the chance 
he wanted, and he slipped away and continued his 
flight. 


How Che was Paid for a Charm 

During his flight Che caught a fly, and put it under 
his foreskin and tied the skin over it so that it could 
not escape. At the first village he came to he asked 
the people if they wanted to buy a wonderful charm. 
They said they would probably buy it if they could see 
it first, but Che said he would only sell it if they agreed 
to buy it before they had seen it. After some argument 
they agreed to this. So Che undid the end of his 
foreskin and the fly flew away. Then he shouted, 
“ The charm has escaped. You must pay me a big 
pig as compensation.” This, however, they refused 
to do, and Che wrangled with them till evening. After 
nightfall Che tied torches to the trees on the path 
leading up to the village and lighted them. Then he 
tackled the villagers again and said, “ Look, many 
men from my own village are coming to force you to 
pay the pig due to me.” So, being frightened, they 
agreed to pay the pig in the morning, and Che said he 
would send his friends back. So he went down and 
put the torches out. 1 In the morning the pig was 
handed over and Che carried it off chanting “ Ho 
khundronyumi, ho khundronyumi ” (“ Ho, something 
for nothing ”). Hearing this, the villagers went after 
him and asked him what he meant by chanting that he 

1 TTfvr LKa psthkoHr nf +,Kr liplitfifi torches fie© hhotd N a(t(l3 D. 177. 
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had got something for nothing. He replied that it was 
the custom of his village to chant these words whatever 
load they were carrying. 1 

When he had gone some way and was crossing a 
bridge, a tiger met him and seized him by the leg. Then 
Che said, “ Grandfather tiger, do not seize my leg. 
Seize one of the bridge legs (supports).” The tiger 
foolishly did so and Che escaped, but he had to drop 
the pig and the tiger got it. 

How Che Operated on the Children 

In time Che came to a village where the people had 
no holes in their fundaments. Instead of easing them¬ 
selves they used to vomit up the food they could not 
absorb. One day Che climbed a tree and sat on a 
branch and eased himself in public. The villagers 
thereupon asked him if he would operate on the children 
so that they, too, would be able to perform this very 
convenient act. He said he could easily do so, and all 
the parents gave him a great feast before he began. 
Then he got ready a very big rice-bin and a red-hot 
iron. As each child was brought to him he bored a 
hole in its fundament with the red-hot iron and dropped 
the poor thing into the rice-bin. When all had been 
operated on he put the lid on the bin and got ready to 
leave, telling the parents that they must on no account 
look inside till he was over the top of a distant ridge. The 
parents did as he told them, but when they looked inside 
the basket all the children were dead. The infuriated 
fathers set out after Che with their “ dans,” but he had 
a long start. At last he was tired with running and 
climbed a tree and hid in the branches. The trackers 
came to the foot of the tree, but there the track dis¬ 
appeared and they were at fault. One man in his rage 
kept shouting, “ If only Che were here,” and slashed 
and slashed at the tree he was in till it, was nearly 
down. Che was so frightened that he passed urine 
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involuntarily. Then the villagers said, “ It’s raining, 
it’s raining,” and held their “ daos ” over their heads 
to keep them dry and went home. 

Both the Northern group of Western and the Eastern 
Rengmas have a slightly different version. The former relate 
how Iki was chased when the basket was opened. Hard 
pressed, he smeared his face and body with clay and came 
back to meet his pursuers. They asked him if he had seen 
Iki, but he said he had not, and passed on. The}' went on 
following the tracks, however, and soon found that the man 
smeared with clay to whom they had spoken was Iki. So 
they pressed on harder and caught him. How they tried 
to kill him is another story. In the Eastern Rengma version 
Ichu smears his face with clay and escapes in the same way. 
When he is again hard pressed he climbs a tree, as he does 
in the Tseminyu version. To do so he had to cut steps in 
the trunk, but the tree was an azimu tree and the sap turned 
dark at once. So the pursuers thought the steps were old 
and sat under the tree discussing what to do next. Ichu 
up in the branches mischievously passed urine on them, 
and they went off home holding their “ daos ” over their 
heads and saying it was raining. 

Che and Ms Friend 

Che came to a village and settled there, and became 
friends with a man named Halasu. Now, Halasu had 
a big pig which Che very much wanted to eat. He 
wondered how he could get hold of it, and one day he 
said to Halasu, “ You ought to do the Senda c eremony 
with that pig of yours.” Now, there is no such thing 
as the Senda ceremony; Che simply made up the name. 
So Halasu naturally asked Che the proper ritual. 
Che told him to kill the pig and fill a large wooden 
dish with the pork and put it outside his house at night 
with a rat-trap near it. He assured him that if he did 
this he would find in the morning that he had caught 
a pig even bigger than the one he had killed. Halasu 
was foolish enough to believe him, and of course Che 
went at night and ate all the pork in the dish. 
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Halasu guessed in the morning, when he found the 
pork gone and no pig caught, that a trick had been 
played on him, and determined to have his revenge. 
So he told Che he ought to do the Senda ceremony too. 
Che agreed at once, but instead of killing his pig, he 
only pinched it inside the house so that people would 
think he was killing it, and instead of really singeing 
it he only lighted a big fire of old thatch outside his door. 
Instead of filling the dish with pork, he cut up great 
gobbets of giant taro that irritate the throat violently 
if eaten, and put them in the dish. He left it outside 
with a trap near it, and Halasu came at night to eat 
the pork and pay Che back in his own coin. But after 
a few mouthfuls his throat began to hurt so much 
that he cried out in his pain. And Che sat in his house 
listening and laughing, and said, “ My trap has caught 
something all right.” 

Che Hunts with the Tiger 

Che had not forgotten how the tiger had seized his 
leg and was determined to have his revenge. One 
day he went hunting with the tiger. The bag was a 
good one, and Che made two conical baskets to carry 
up the meat. His own basket he made in the ordinary 
way, but when making the tiger’s basket he split the 
bamboo for the ribs without severing the stem from 
the root. Che therefore carried his share of the meat up 
to the village, but the tiger could not move his basket 
and was left behind in the jungle. 

Che Fishes with the Tiger 

One day Che and the tiger agreed to go fishing together. 
But Che made the tiger agree that whoever got the most 
fish should kill the other. To make sure the tiger should 
not get most, he gave him a hollow bamboo with no 
node at the bottom to put his fish in. But early on 
the tiger caught a big fish which jammed and did not fall 
through when he put it into the hollow bamboo, and 
he piled the small fish he got onto it till his catch 
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was much bigger than Che’s. Che was therefore very 
frightened, and thought he would be killed by the tiger 
according to the agreement. So, to think things over, 
he strolled along the bank and began to pick and eat 
the berries of a dekhuhhong tree. The tiger called out 
and asked him why he was picking the berries, and Che 
answered, “ This is the tree my ancestors used to kill 
people with.” At this the tiger was so frightened that 
he ran away, and Che went home with both their shares 
of fish. 

Che and the Widow 

One day an old widow asked Che to pollard a tree 
on her “ jhum ” that was too big for her to climb. 
He agreed to do so if she would give him a pig and plenty 
of rice-beer. So the widow killed and cooked a pig and 
prepared rice-beer. But she only brought half the 
pork down to the field. Che noticed this at once, 
but he ate what she had brought and climbed t he tree 
and began cutting the branches. After a little the 
strokes of his “ dao ” got feebler and feebler, and he 
said he would not have strength to go on unless the 
widow brought down the rest of the pork and some more 
rice-beer. So the widow went back to the village and 
got the rest, but when he had eaten it Che refused to do 
any more work and went home. 

The Villagers Try to Kill Che 

The custom is that every day when people go down 
to their fields in the morning they leave ready cooked 
the midday meal of the children whom they c annot- 
take with them. Now, Che lived by his wits, and never 
did any work if he could help it. He used to spend 
every day idling at home in the village, and lived on 
the children’s food, which he secured by a trick. 
What he used to do was to collect the children every 
day and get them to dance on the village dancing- 
ground. Then while they were busy dancing he would 
sneak off and steal the meals left ready for them in 
their houses. Every evening the children used to 
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complain to their parents that they were hungry 
because their midday meal had disappeared. The 
parents could not make out how this had happened, 
but they felt sure Che must be at the bottom of the 
trouble, and determined to kill him. It was therefore 
arranged that on the day when the “ jhums ” were to 
be fired he should be made to climb and pollard a big 
tree right out in the middle, where he could be encircled 
with fire and burnt to death. Che somehow discovered 
the plot, but he kept his knowledge to himself. He 
climbed the tree willingly enough, and when he saw 
people watching him he chopped away at the branches 
readily enough. But when no one was looking he kept 
slipping down and digging near the roots of the tree, 
climbing up again and going on with his work when 
anyone came near. At last a deep pit was ready and 
when the fire came he got into it and pulled a flat 
stone over the top and saved himself from the flames. 
When the fire had passed over he got out again and, 
smearing himself with charcoal and the yellow slime 
found at iron springs, lay down and feigned death at a 
point where two paths met in the field. He put a 
dead rat under his head, and every day the passing 
villagers, finding the stench worse and worse, thought 
Che was dead and decaying. And the people used to 
laugh when they saw him, and say, “ Che is done for at 
last.” But every day he used to slip away into the 
village to steal food when all the villagers had passed him 
on their way to their work, and get back to his position 
again before they returned in the evening. The children 
still complained that their midday meals were disappear¬ 
ing, and said that Che was alive and in the village every 
day. At first no one would believe this, but later 
they left a man in the village to keep watch, and he saw 
Che, Then the villagers had to admit they had been 
outwitted. 

The Tesophenyu, or Northern, group of Western Rengmas 
also tell this story of the unsuccessful attempt to burn 
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Iki to death, but make it an act of revenge for killing all the 
children whose fundaments he bored. They add the detail 
that when he was pollarding the tree he sang “ Ase bolo, he, 
lie. Anung bolo, he, he,” words of which the meaning is 
unknown, and also say that he led water by a channel into 
the pit which he dug for himself. The end of the story 
follows the Lhota version 1 very closely. They say that 
when Iki climbed out of the pit he found a barking-deer 
which had been burnt to death. He cut out its stomach 
and covered himself with the intestines when he lay by 
the path. The people who passed said, “ Iki is done for,” 
and an old woman coming last even jabbed him in the face 
with her stick. That evening Iki reappeared in the village 
and distributed the barking-deer meat to everyone except 
the old woman, to whom he gave only a bit of bone. 

Che’s Revenge 

Later the villagers made another attempt to get rid 
of Che. They caught him and left him swinging from 
the end of a creeper over a deep pool. He could not 
climb up, and if he let go he would fall in and be drowned. 
Che swung and waited, and soon he saw an eloping couple 
from another village passing by with all their best 
beads and ornaments on. He called out to them and 
said, “You ought to come and swing on this creeper 
for a little. The air is wonderfully pleasant. If you 
will hook me in to the bank with a long stick I will 
let you take my place.” So they hooked him in and, 
leaving all their beads and ornaments on the bank, they 
swung out on the creeper. But Che climbed up and 
cut the creeper, and they fell into the water and were 
drowned. 

Then Che picked up the beads and ornaments and 
went back to the village, and said to everyone that he 
had been under the water, and had found the most 
wonderful ornaments at the bottom, showing them the 
eloping couple’s property to prove the truth of his words. 
All the villagers wanted to go and collect things too, 
1 See J.A.S.B., XXII, p. 298. 
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and went down with him to the pool. As each man 
peered into the water Che held up the ornaments in 
his hands so that they were reflected in the water and 
seemed to be lying on the bottom. Some people plunged 
in voluntarily and were drowned for their greed, and if 
anyone hesitated Che pushed him in, till all the men 
and women of the village were dead. Then he went 
back to the village, and when the children asked him 
where their parents were he said, “ They are busy 
under the water looking for beads for you.” 1 

The Eastern Rengmas tell the same story in a rather 
different form. Their version runs as follows :— 

Ichu had a fine pair of ivory armlets, and his fellow 
villagers asked him where he got them. He said that 
if they really wanted armlets like this he would take them 
to the place next day. but every man must carry with 
him a big earthenware jar. Next day he took them 
down to a deep pool in the river and made every man 
fasten his jar on his back. Then he said, “ There are 
plenty of fine armlets at the bottom of the pool. You 
ought to go in and get them.” Then one man went 
in, and the jar on his back filled with water and he never 
came up again. And Ichu said, “ He is so long coming 
back he must have found a lot of armlets. Hurry up 
and go in and join him.” Then all the men plunged 
into the water and were drowned, and Ichu went 
home alone. And when the women asked him where 
their husbands were he said, “ They are cutting up 
tusks to make into armlets. They will come home 
with songs of joy.” 

The Tesophenyu group have a story in which Iki plays 
a very minor part. 

IJci’s Mithan Sacrifice 

Iki got so rich by cheating people that he was able 
to perform the mithan sacrifice in the series of Feasts 
of Merit. When his mithan was being led round the 
1 For the Lhota version see XXII, pp, 295, 296. 
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village, a woman who was weaving went on with her 
work and took no notice. People told her to get out 
of the way of the procession, but all she said was, 
“ Who is Iki to sacrifice a mithan ? ” But w hen the 
mitlian came to where she was it lashed out at her 
and kicked her on the genital organs and wrenched 
them out. Her organs fell onto the ground and the 
leopard cat and the civet, who were out for a walk 
together, found them and decided to eat them. The 
civet cat said he would go back home and fetch some 
fire to cook the meat with, but when he came back 
the leopard cat had eaten it all and was nowhere to be 
found. At last the civet cat found him sitting picking 
his teeth on the top of a bundle of thatching-grass 
that had been left leaning against a tree. And the 
civet pulled him down and cursed him and said, “ May 
you never have a warm home.” That is why leopard 
cats always live in cold, damp, shady places. 

I ki and the Pork 

One day Iki was cooking pork and a boy came along 
and cried because it smelt so good and he wanted some. 
So he asked Iki where he got the pork, of which he 
always seemed to have such a good supply, and Iki 
said, “ I just put my hand up a mithan’s vent and pull 
out all the meat I want from inside.” So the boy 
went and put his hand up a mithan’s vent as Iki said 
he had done, and the mithan bolted and dragged the 
boy along till he was held up in an alashi bush and his 
arm was wrenched out of the mithan. 

The Eastern Rengina version of this is rather different 
and runs as follows :—- 

Iehu’s brother asked him how he always managed to 
get pork to eat. Iehu told him he could get it quite 
easily if he would do as he always did. All he had to 
do was to put on an ivory armlet and push his arm right 
up a buffalo’s vent and pull out what meat he wanted. 
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The brother did as Ichu had suggested, but the armlet 
stuck inside the vent and he could not get his arm out. 
The buffalo ran away and dragged him into an ayilcha 
bush. There his arm came out, and the brother blessed 
the bush. That is why to this day ayikha bushes are 
so firmly rooted that no one can pull them up. 

The Eastern Rengmas have another, and very obscene, 
story in which Ichu’s pork supplies figure. 

1 elm's Lust 

Ichu put out all the fires in the village except his 
own. The women came and asked him for fire, but he 
said he would only give it to them if they let him have 
connection with them. At first they refused, but later 
one woman agreed to his terms and was given fire. 
Then all the women agreed, and he had connection 
with all the women in the village. 

Another day a mother and her hoy came to Ichu’s 
house, and the woman said, “Where do you get so 
much pork ? My little hoy is always crying for pork.” 
Afterwards Ichu spoke to the boy alone and said to 
him, “ If your mother will let me have connection 
with her I will give you a leg of pork.” So the boy 
went to his mother and begged her to agree, so that he 
might get the pork. He persuaded her to come to 
Ichu’s house, and she said she would submit to him 
if her son was allowed to watch and look after her. 
Ichu talked to her, and said he would only give her 
pork if she completely satisfied him. The boy stood 
by and watched and encouraged his mother, and she 
helped Ichu as much as she could, but w 7 hen it was all 
over Ichu refused to hand over the leg of pork on the 
ground that he had not been completely satisfied. 

The above story is obscene enough, even to English ears, 
but for a Aaga it touches the depths of obscenity, since a 
son stood by and watched his mother performing the sexual 
act, a thing which it is absolutely tabu for him to see. 
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Iki and his Friend's Wife 

Iki had a rather dull-witted friend who had a prettier 
wife than he had. Iki wanted to get her, and thought 
of the following plan. He arranged with his friend 
that each should give his wife a sound beating. Ichu 
did not really beat his wife, but he made her cry out 
while he rained blows on the wall of his house. His 
friend, however, really beat his wife. Then Ichu 
turned his own wife out and took his friend’s, she being 
willing enough to leave her husband because of the 
beating she had had. 

The Eastern Rerigma version is different and runs as 
follows 

Ichu and his brother had a dispute as to which had 
the prettier wife. The brother’s wife was really the 
prettier, and Ichu was jealous of her. Their houses 
were next door to one another, and one morning, before 
they went down to fish, they each told their wives to 
have the house well swept and to be waiting with their 
bodies washed and their hair oiled so that the dispute 
could be finally settled in the evening. While they 
were out fishing Ichu said to his brother, “ When we 
get back you will hear a blow inside my liou.se, and you 
will know I am killing my wife. Then you must kill 
your wife too.” But in the evening Ichu only hit the 
wall of his house, so that his brother should hear, while 
his brother really killed his wife. When the woman 
was killed she was stirring rice to make rice-beer. 
And the cut severed some of the hair of her head and 
it fell into the rice. That is why to this day hairs are 
often found in rice-beer. 

Only the Tesophenyu group seem to have any story of 
Ichu’s final end. They say he was killed by spirits, and that 
his “ dao ’’-holder was turned into stone and lies :uear the 
Lhota village of Lungsachung. 

As one of the above folk-tales suggests, the Eastern 
Rengmas take a greater delight in obscene stories than do 
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the Western. They tell the following tales of a sex-hero 
named Zosheto. 


Zosheto’s Fishing 

One day Zosheto took all the women of his “ kh el ” 
down to fish. 1 He said he would go upstream and put 
in the poison, and they were to take off their skirts 
and stand naked in the water downstream, holding their 
skirts so as to make a barrier to stop the fish getting 
down. They did as he told them, but instead of fish 
poison he used a root called ayirha with an irritating 
sap. The sap was carried down with the water, and 
entering the women’s sexual organs made them so mad 
with desire that they begged Zosheto to satisfy them. 
He agreed, and so wonderful were his powers that he 
was able to satisfy all but one girl, and she was only 
left untouched because she said she must ask her 
father’s leave to have connection with Zosheto. So 
great was her desire that she started for the village at 
once to get the necessary permission. But Zosheto 
went up by another way and, arriving at her house 
first and finding her father out, he hid in the inner 
room. She came into the outer room and called out and 
said, “ Zosheto has had connection with all the other 
women of our ‘ khel.’ May he have connection with 
me too ? ” Then Zosheto answered from the inner 
room in a feigned voice and said, “ Zosheto has had 
connection with all the other women, so you must let 
him have connection with you too.” Then she went 
straight down to the river again. But again Zosheto 
went quickly by another path and was ready waiting 
for her. He asked her what her father had said, and 
when she told him the words he had himself uttered, he 
satisfied her too. 


Zosheto’$ Child 

Zosheto had a sexual organ so long that he was 
able to wind it round his waist. He had a secret 

1 It is not the custom nowadays for women to assist at fisli poisoning. 
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intrigue with a woman, but there was no need for him 
to enter her house to love her. Instead he made a 
hole in the wall opposite her bed and standing outside 
the house he used to have connection with her through 
it. At last she bore a son. No one knew who his 
father was. One day she brought the baby boy to 
where Zosheto was sitting talking with the men of the 
village. They said it would crawl to whoever had 
begotten it. So she put it on the ground and it crawled 
to Zosheto and he brought it up. 

All Nagas are fond of animal stories. In many of their 
stories the tiger is the chief character. 1 The Rengmas 
make that miniature copy of the leopard, the leopard cat, 
his servant. 

The Hungry Tiger 

The leopard cat used to be the tiger’s servant. Once 
upon a time the tiger had not been able to kill for 
several days, and was very hungry. So he thought 
of a plan to get a meal. He said to the leopard cat, 
“ I will pretend to be dead. You are to go and sum¬ 
mon all animals to see my body, and while they are 
gathered round me weeping I will jump up and catch 
one.” So the leopard cat did as he was told and 
called all the animals, but he let them into the secret. 
They obeyed the summons, and all collected round 
the tiger lying on the ground and wept, saying, “ Our 
father is dead. Our chief is dead.” But in the middle 
the leopard cat went up to the tiger and looked at his 
genital organ, and, with the words, “ This is not the 
organ of a corpse,” gave it a hard pull. The tiger 
jumped up with a roar, and all the animals fled, some 
uphill and some downhill. The tiger asked the leopard 
cat which way they had gone, but all he would say 
was, “ Some uphill and some downhill.” Then the 
tiger was very angry with his servant for the trick he 
had played on him. 

4 It is curious that the elephant never figures in liengma folk-tales and 
very rarely in those of other tribes. 
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The above is the Tseminyu version. In the Tesophenyu 
version the leopard cat is loyal to the tiger, and it is the 
civet cat who becomes suspicious and pulls the tiger’s 
genital organ. 


The Invention of Fire 

One day the tiger told the leopard cat to go down with 
him to the river to fish. When they were ready to 
start the leopard cat said, “ Grandfather tiger, we have 
no rice, no beer, no chillies, no salt and no fire. What 
are we going to do for a meal ? ” And the tiger 
answered, “ That does not matter. Everything will be 
all right.” So off they went, and when they got to the 
river the tiger lay in the water downstream with his 
mouth open, and the leopard cat drove the fish into it. 
In this way they made a great catch. And when it 
was time to eat, the tiger put a bamboo fire-thong 
under one of his hind claws and pulled it backwards 
and forwards till fire was made. It was from this that 
men learnt how to make fire. Then he scratched his 
head, and salt came out; hit his fore leg, and beer 
came out; hit his hind leg, and rice came out; and hit 
his knee, and chillies came out. So they had a splendid 
feast. 

Now, the leopard cat also had a servant, the squirrel. 
And one day he thought he would be as clever as the 
tiger had been, and took the squirrel down to fish, 
carrying nothing with him but a spear-butt. And 
the squirrel said, “ Grandfather leopard cat, we have 
no rice, no beer, no chillies, no salt, and no fire. What 
are we going to do for a meal 1 ” And the leopard cat 
said, “ That does not matter. Everything will be all 
right,” When they got to the stream they began 
to fish, and the leopard cat lay in the water downstream 
with his mouth open, while the squirrel drove the 
fish. But he was much too small to block the stream, 
and was swept away by the current and nearly drowned. 
All they caught was one tiny fish. When it was time 
to cook it and eat it, the leopard cat struck the spear- 
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butt on a stone to make fire, 1 but all he got was a 
large splinter in his eye. Then he scratched his head 
to get salt, but he only hurt his scalp. And when he 
hit himself to get other things required for a meal, 
he only raised large bruises. So he and the. squirrel 
had to go back hungry, and the squirrel was so angry 
that he left his service. 

The Tiger and the Wild Boar 

One day the tiger and the wild boar decided to fight 
and see which was the stronger of the two. It was 
agreed that they should meet in seven days, and for 
those days the tiger busied himself tying bands of 
cane round his body to protect himself, while the wild 
boar wallowed and let layer after layer of mud dry on. 
When they fought at the end of the seven days the 
tiger got nothing but mouthfuls of mud every time he 
charged and tried to bite the boar, but the wild boar 
was able to snap a band of cane every time he charged. 
At last the tiger was badly wounded and admitted 
defeat. He knew he would never be able to kill a Avild 
boar in its prime, so he said, “ Just wait till you are 
old. Then I will eat you.” This is why tigers never 
attack wild boars in their prime, but always try to kill 
them when they are old. 2 

The Tiger and the Cow 

In the old days, when all the different kinds of animals 
could talk to one another, the tiger and the cow were 
friends. The cow used to make a great deal of noise 
when she munched grass, and the tiger said to her one 
day, “ Why do you make such a noise when you munch 

1 He used the alternative method of making fire with a flint and steel, 
fn tho Tesophenyu version of this talc tho tiger too makes firo by this 
method. 

2 The Lhotasbave the same story. Sec Lhota Nagas, pp. 175-176. Tho 
only actual fight between a tiger and a wild boar of which I have ever 
heard was reported in the weekly edition of r l'he. Statesman, dated July 
19th, 1934. It occurred near Dera Ismail Khan. It was watched by 
several people, so engrossed were the animals. The boar was killed 

after a battle lasting sixteen hours, at the end of which time the tiger 

_1 .1 
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grass ? You must have wonderful teeth.” “ No, 
indeed I have not,” said the cow. “ Look, half my 
mouth has no teeth in it at all.” When the tiger looked 
into the cow’s mouth he saw that this was true, and 
knew that he could easily kill her. That is why tigers 
eat cows to this day. 

The Tiger and the Monkey 

One day a pregnant woman coming up from the 
fields found her way barred by a tiger. As a ransom 
for her life she promised him the child which was in 
her womb. The tiger agreed to this, and in due time 
a daughter was born and was called Ahi. Then the 
tiger began to pester the mother, and ask her when she 
would hand over her child. And always the woman 
made excuses, such as, “ She is too small. She can 
only lie on the bed and kick her legs.” But at last 
Ahi reached girlhood, and her mother knew she could 
keep her no longer. So she arranged with the tiger 
to wait for her in a field of thatching-grass, and sent 
her daughter to pick some flowers that were growing 
there. There the tiger caught her and took her to 
his house. He engaged a monkey as a servant to look 
after the girl. The monkey was very cruel and cunning. 
He used to pinch the girl and make her cry, and neigh¬ 
bours, wishing to comfort her, used to bring presents 
of food, which the monkey ate. And the tiger, to 
please and soothe her, used to kill women and take 
their ornaments to give her. 

At last the monkey asked Ahi’s mother what she 
would give him if he restored her daughter to her, and 
the mother said she would give him whatever he wanted. 
So the monkey, when the tiger was away one day, 
hid the girl in the jungle and lighted a big fire in front 
of the tiger’s house. The tiger, seeing the smoke, 
hurried home, and the monkey said to him, “ There is 
not a moment to lose. Ahi is in the fire. You must 
go in and get her out.” So the tiger plunged into the 
flames and was killed, hut the monkey stayed outside. 
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Then he took Ahi from her hiding-place and gave her 
hack to her mother. And as a reward the woman gave 
the monkey a skein of red thread and tied it onto his 
buttocks. That is why monkeys have red buttocks. 

The following story is told to explain the belief held by cer¬ 
tain Naga tribes that tigers 1 and men are in some way akin. 

The Spirit, the Tiger and the Man 
The mother of the first spirit, the first tiger and the 
first man came out of the earth by a pangolin’s hole. 2 
It is not known who the father was, but the son was of 
the Tepinyu clan. That is why members of this clan 
may not eat pangolin meat, though members of other 
clans do. A Tepinyu man, too, may kill a tiger, but he 
must never admit he has done so or perform the ordinary 
ceremonies in celebration of the feat. If a tiger eats a 
Tepinyu man it gets dysentry and dies. 

Of the three children of the woman, the spirit was 
the oldest, the tiger the next, and the man the youngest. 
In time the woman fell ill, and her children looked 
after her. When the tiger stayed at home with her 
instead of going to the fields, she was always worse in 
the evening, hut when the man or the spirit stayed w r ith 
her she was better. But she got slowly worse, and at 
last she knew her end was near, and said to the man 
and the spirit, “ Let the tiger go down to the fields 
to-day, for if he stays alone with me he will eat me. 
You two must stay with me, for I am going to die.” 
And that day she died, and the man and the spirit 
buried her body under the hearth so that the tiger 
should not find and eat it, and when he came back 
from the fields they -were cooking a meal on the grave. 

After their mother’s death the three sons continued 
to sleep together in her house. The man had his bed 
on one side of the hearth, the tiger on the other, and 
the spirit across the house behind the fire. Now, the 

1 Tigers and leopards are hardly distinguished. A common term is 
used for both the great cats. 

2 The Lakhers also believe that the first man came out of a hole in the 
earth. See Parry, The Lakhers, p. 231. 
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spirit was suspicious of the tiger, and fixed a long reed 
so that it stuck out at right angles from his bed and 
stretched between the tiger’s bed and the man’s. And 
in the middle of the night he felt the tiger press against 
the reed, but it fell with a rattle on the hearth and 
the tiger slipped back into bed. But from this the 
spirit was sure that the tiger intended to eat the man, 
and he decided that the family must split up. 

Then the spirit arranged a contest between the tiger 
and the man. He set up a banana stem at a distance, 
and said that the one who touched it first should have a 
straight path in life, and the loser would always have to 
wander hither and thither. He cut tracks for the two 
competitors to run in, and to help the man he cut for 
him a straight track through the jungle, and for the 
tiger a winding one. Even so the tiger ran so much 
faster than the man that he would have touched the 
plantain first and won if the spirit had not created a 
bow and arrow and put them into the hand of the man. 
With the bow the man shot an arrow into the banana 
tree, and so touched it first and won. 

Now, the tiger was very angry at the trick that had 
been played on him, and wanted to go straight off 
into the jungle. But the spirit and the man said to 
him, “ We are brothers. We cannot part without 
saying farewell.” But the tiger said, “ From hence¬ 
forth we are of one race no longer. You man, see you 
do not wander too much in the valleys in the winter, 
when the leaves are off the light jungle and I take 
shelter in the shady gullies. And in the summer 
do not come too much up to the high, breezy ridges, 
for I walk there then. When you pluck shoots from 
stumps in the ‘ jhums ’ to stop them growing always 
pull away from the stump. 1 Always use a hoe for 
weeding,. Never marry women of your own clan.” 2 
Then he departed. 

1 No reason is given, for this very obvious piece of advice. 

2 It is believed that a man who commits incest by marrying a woman of 
his own clan is liable to be eaten by a tiger, 
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One day the man was watching his fields when the 
tiger came up and talked to him. And he said to the 
tiger, “What are you most afraid of? ” to which the 
tiger replied, “ I fear a cowherd’s trumpet more than 
anything.” The man was sitting and weaving some 
coarse bamboo matting for a house wail while he watched 
his fields. The tiger carelessly let his tail lie across 
the matting, and the man wove it in. Then the man 
blew a blast on a trumpet, and the tiger bolted off 
in a panic, dragging the matting through the crops 
and laying them flat. And the man shouted to the tiger 
that if he did not repair the damage he would chase 
him all over the country with a trumpet. So the tiger 
earthed up all the fallen plants with worm-casts. After 
that he went back into the jungle, and to this day 
the man and the tiger have never held converse together 
again. 1 

Many other creatures besides the tiger figure in Rengnia 
folk-tales. 

The Wagtail and his Tail 

At the beginning of time the world was nothing 
but a sheet of water. God sent various birds and beasts 
to search for dry land, but none was to be found. At 
last He asked the crab to help. The crab dived to the 
bottom of the universal sea and brought up earth in 
its claws. This God spread over the surface of the 
water, and sheets of soft mud appeared. Animals 
and birds were sent to try and stamp this firm and 
dry, but none succeeded till the wagtail arrived. He 
patted the earth with his tail till it became firm and 
dry, and that is why his tail keeps going up and down 
to this day. 2 

Why the Crab is Small 

Once a wild boar went to bathe in a stream. While 
he w'as in the water, the crab, which was much bigger 

1 For other versions of this tale see Angami Nagas, pp. 261, 362. and 
note; Sema Nagas, pp. 317, 318. 

2 For other versions of a universal flood see A a Nagas, p, 31 note; Sema 
Nagas, p. 380 note. 
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then, pinched his private parts. The wild boar jumped 
up in pain and charged straight into the jungle. There 
he ran into a wild banana tree and frightened a bat which 
was hanging under one of the broad leaves. The bat 
flew into a sambhur’s face and stampeded it. The 
sambhur trod on a tiger cub in his flight and killed it. 
At this the tiger was very angry with the sambhur, 
but the sambhur laid the blame on the bat. So the 
tiger spoke to the bat, who laid the blame on the wild 
boar. So the tiger spoke to the wild boar, who laid 
the blame on the crab. The tiger wanted to catch the 
crab and punish it, but the crab had withdrawn into 
its hole in the rocks, and the tiger could not get it out. 
The tiger called all the animals, hut none of them 
could get at the crab. At last the gibbon put his hand 
right into the hole and pulled out the crab. But the 
crab hung on to the gibbon’s finger with his claw. 
Then the gibbon shook the crab off, and the crab fell 
to the ground and broke into many small pieces, each of 
which became a crab. That is why crabs are small 
nowadays. 1 

The Ant and, the Green Pigeon 

In the days when all creatures could talk, the ant 
and the green pigeon traded together. The ant bought 
one of the green pigeon’s chicks for a grain of rice. 
But when the pigeon cracked the grain he found it had 
no kernel. So he asked the ant to return his chick, 
but the ant had already eaten it. That is why the 
green pigeon is always mourning for its young. 2 

Why Dogs cannot Talk 

At the beginning of time men never died, and all 
living creatures and plants could talk and understand 
each other. Men went on increasing till food became 
very scarce. Things were worse because whenever a 

1 For other versions see the story of the munia and the dove on p. 067 
of Parry’s Lakhers and note on p. 569. 

2 The reference is to the sad note of the green pigeon. For the Lhota 
version see J.A.S.B., XXII, pp. 316, 317. 
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man trapped an animal it protested and lie let it go, 
and whenever a man went to cut anything in the 
jungle the plant asked for mercy and the man went 
home again. God saw that the w r orld would soon he 
full and there would be nothing to eat, so He took 
away the power of speech from all living things except 
dogs and men. 

Then men began to hunt persistently. Their dogs, 
being able to speak, were able to call out exactly the 
line taken by the game they were chasing and the 
hunters were able to cut it off and kill it. Soon there 
was grave danger of all animals being exterminated. 
So God sent Hasung, and he stretched the dogs’ tongues. 
And from that day dogs cannot speak. 

The Dove and his L egs 

One evening God told the dove that if he came in the 
morning He would paint his legs a beautiful red. The 
green magpie happened to overhear what was said, 
and got up very early and, coming to God first, asked 
Him to paint his legs. So God painted his legs a bril¬ 
liant red. When the dove came a little later there 
was only old colour left. That is why the red of a dove’s 
legs is dull. 

The Pied Cuckoo 

Long, long ago a man called Khasu went down to 
the fields with his father and slept the night with him 
in the field-house. In the middle of the night the father 
thought he would test his son’s courage, so he crept 
out of the house and then rushed up to the door with 
a shout. The son, not recognizing his father in the 
dark, quickly picked up his spear and wounded him 
mortally. As the father lay dying he said, “ I do not 
blame you, my son. You only acted as a man should. 
Without me you will not know the proper time to 
smv. So every year I will come back and tell you. 
Then he died and turned into the pied cuckoo, which is 
called Khasu Ica/pfu —“ Khasu’s father.” And every 
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spring this bird conies and calls “ Kha.su kapfu ” when 
it is time to sow. 1 

The Weasel and the Night Cuckoo 

The night cnckoo always utters its call at night. 
One day the weasel said to it, “ My friend, how wonderful 
it is that you should sing at night ! ” The cuckoo 
replied, “ I know nothing about it. I call out in my 
sleep.” That is why nowadays a weasel waits till it 
hears a cuckoo calling at night, and then creeps up and 
kills it. 


The. Banana Tree and the Sago Palm 

The banana tree and the sago palm were friends. 
In those days the sago palm bore fruit from the crown, 
and the banana tree from the stem. The sago palm said 
to the banana tree one day, “ It is better to bear fruit 
from the crown as 1 do. After this the banana tree 
always bore fruit from the crown, and the sago palm 
from the stem. The banana tree dies when it has 
fruited once, but the sago palm can fruit year after 
year. 

Why the Sunbird is Small 

At the beginning of time there was a great darkness 
(tsang kilzang ), 2 and all birds and animals had a meeting 
to see if a division into night and day could not be 
arranged. The screech owl said, Che me zong, che me 
be {“ One year day, one year night ”), but no one liked 
this idea. And the sunbird said Beri beril, heri hem. 
Thensiii khungshdng (“ Alternately, alternately. Three 
hearth-stones”). Man overheard this, and that is why 
he always uses three stones for his hearth. And all the 
animals and birds were very pleased at this idea, and 
they stroked the sunbird so hard that he became very 

1 The reference is to this bird s very distinctive note. For the Serna 
version seo Serna Naijun, p. 62. 

2 See Thadou Kukis, p. 24 and note. 
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small. Then dawn appeared and the great darkness 
was over. 1 

There is another version of the division of time into day 
and night. 

The Separation of the Dead 

At the beginning of time day and night were t he same, 
and the dead lived in the same world as the living and 
worked at the same time. But since the dead and the 
living were in different villages, their “ gennas,” when 
they abstained from work in the fields, fell on different 
days. Often when the living were observing a genna ” 
day the dead used to go to their deserted fields and pick 
things, and so break the “ genna,” and the living did 
the same thing to the dead. This led to so many 
quarrels that God divided time into day and night, 
and gave the day to the living in which to work, and 
the night to the dead. And He moved the dead to 
another world, too, for when the dead and the living 
lived in the same world they were so numerous that 
there was danger of there not being enough land to 
“ jhum.” 

There are few stories of the first finding of the staple 
things of life. 

The Finding of Rice 2 

When the wagtail made the world firm he left one 
pond. Rice grew in the middle of it, and man sent 
the rat to swim out and bring it to him. As a reward 
he said that rats could alw-ays have their share, and 
that is why they infest granaries. 

The above is the Tseminyu version. The Tesophenyu 
version is fuller and runs as follows :— 

1 Most Naga and Kuki tribes preface this myth with one of a, time when 
the sun was so hot that it threatened to destroy all living things. The 
ancient Britons held an identical belief of a summer so hot that the woods 
were set alight by the sun, and men and animals perished. See Sir John 
Daniel, Philosophy of Ancient Britain, p. 57. 

2 The imprint of husks of cultivated rice (Orgyza Satira) has been found 
on pottery of the Yang Shao period in Kausu, of a date of about 2000 b.c. 
See Anderson, Children of the Yellow Earth, pp. 335, 336. 
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At first men had no rice, and used to eat the seeds 
of a grass called amathang . 1 One year a man named 
Tekhi of the Zamwaza clan of Tesophenyu village 
“ jhumed ” a piece of level ground. One day he was 
tired and went to sleep in his field, and when he woke 
up he found huge cracks had appeared and a pond 
had been formed, which is to he seen on Tesophenyu 
land to this day. In the middle of the pond a plant 
of real rice grew up and ripened. But no one could 
get it, because no one knew how to swim. So the rat 
was asked if he would get it, and was promised a share 
of food for ever if he would do so. Then the rat swam 
out and gnawed off the stalk and brought the ear. 
Tekhi sowed the seed in his garden, and at harvest 
ate some of the grain. He found it very good, and 
since then all men have eaten rice. 2 

The Finding of Chillies 

It was in Tekhi’s garden, too, that chillies first grew, 
though no one had ever sown the seed. Tekhi was 
not sure if they were poisonous or not, so he gave one 
to a dumb slave to see what would happen. The 
slave’s face showed how good it was, and since then 
men have eaten chillies. 

The Tseminyu version is slightly different. They say 
that chillies were always known, but were only used as ear 
ornaments till a man gave one to his dumb slave to see if it 
was poisonous. The slave caught his breath at its hotness, 
but it was so stimulating that he managed to say that it 
hurt. After that the man tried one, and the habit of eating 
them became universal. The Eastern Rengma tradition 
is entirely different, and runs as follows :— 

There was once a man named Khalu who never went 
to the fields or did any w r ork at all. When be was left 

1 There is evidence that the seeds of the grass setaria luiescens were 
used as food by “ jhuming ” tribes in Northern China in Neolithic times. 
C. W. Bishop, “ The Neolithic Age in Northern China.” Antiquity, Vol. VII, 
No. 28, p. 395. 

2 For other versions of the story that the rat first brought rice to man, 
see Ao Nagas, p. 312 and note; Thadou Kukis, p. 29. 
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alone in the village, property used to disappear. He 
was accused of theft so often that he became wearied, 
and asked the villagers to kill him. They did so, 
and a rush of fumes went up from his stomach to the 
sky. In his stomach there were chillie seeds and 
from these seeds chillies have spread all over the 
world. 


The Finding of Cotton 

In the old days Rengmas used occasionally to pound 
a creeper called khiirilhimtju putigsong (A), or khaphwali 
(B) and make rough garments, but ordinarily men and 
women went naked. It was Arnthang of Tesophenyu, 
the site of whose house is still shown, who first intro¬ 
duced cotton. He was a trader, and got some cotton 
seed from the plains and sowed it and taught men how 
to use it. At first cotton grew in the pods in the form 
of thread, so that there was no need to spin it. But a 
woman who had an intrigue with a man wanted to make 
a specially fine cloth for tier lover, and undid all the 
natural threads in her cotton and re-spun it. After 
that cotton pods carried no more thread and everyone 
had to spin. 

The Eastern Rengmas agree that at first both sexes wore 
entirely without clothes of any kind. An orphan, however, 
got some simul cotton and learnt to spin and weave with that. 
They have no tradition of where real cotton first came from. 

The Aos and Lhotas have stories of fighting rocks, : but I 
have found only one among the Rengmas. 


Japvn's Raid 

Japvu mountain, to the south of the Rengma country, 
went to war with Wokha hill to the north. He raided 
across the Rengma country and took Wokha hill’s head. 
Khupffi, a cliff on Phiio land, joined to cut off Japvu’s 
retreat. But he killed them both, and the clefts where 
he cut them can be seen to this day. Then Pangzung, 
a rock on Sema land to the east, joined battle with 

1 Sec Lhota Nayan, p. 117. Ao Ntigns, pp. 2(6-218. 

T 
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Japvu, and their shouts could be heard all through 
the night. In the morning men went to look, and found 
that Pangzung’s head had been taken. A last effort 
to stop Japvu was made by Tsokungkwe, a rock on 
Tseminyu land, but Japvu severed Tsokungkwe’s 
spine with one stroke of his “ dao ” and went on his 
way home. 

The only Rengma tale I know of a race other than their 
own is the following. It is clear from it that the Rengmas 
used to trade with the Kacharis when they had their capital 
at Dimapur in the sixteenth century. 

The Kachan King 

Once upon a time there lived at Khongtuhadanyu 
(“ bead bazaar ”), which plainsmen call Dimapur, a 
King called Nzongteghibu (“ Rengma iron man ”). 
This King seized the wife of a great man and kept her. 
The husband therefore came to the King and said, 
“ I give you the choice of three ways in which to prove 
yourself. You must either pull a thin bamboo, or 
climb a thorny tree, or fight a tiger single handed.” 
Then the King consulted the woman, and she said, 
“ If you pull a thin bamboo it will split and your hands 
will be cut to ribbons. If you climb a thorny tree the 
flesh will he torn from your body. You must choose to 
fight the tiger.” So the King said he would fight the 
tiger. And the husband enclosed the arena with a 
sevenfold fence of bamboo matting. When the time 
came, the King and the tiger faced each other in the 
arena. The King had his “ dao ” in his right hand, 
and in his left a hall of strips of raw hide, which his 
wife had cunningly given him. Six times the tiger 
charged, and at each charge the King pushed the ball 
of raw hide towards its open mouth and slashed at 
its body with his “ dao.” At the seventh charge he 
pushed the hall of hide right down its throat till it 
choked, and killed it with one stroke of his “ dao.” 
Then the King cleared the fence with one bound and 
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stood before the husband, who said “ You are a brave 
man. You have won my wife.” So the King kept 
the woman, but afterwards her relations laid a curse 
on him, and his tongue rotted in his mouth and he 
died. 

There remains a number of miscellaneous stories. 

The Magic Rice 

Once upon a time a man was so poor that he had 
no rice at all. None of the rich men in the village 
would give him any on loan, so he could not even sow 
any. All he could do was to plant taro and sow Job’s- 
tears and gourds. Nevertheless, he kept urging his 
father to come and help him to build a granary for rice. 
The father told him not to be foolish, but the poor man 
would not stop pestering him, so he built a granary. 
Till harvest there was nothing to eat and drink but 
taro and water. Yet he always said, “ We shall get 
rich.” And behold, when the gourds ripened he split 
them open one by one, and every one was full of rice. 
So the granary was used after all. 

The Conf using of Tongues 

When the tribes were on their migrations, they built 
a stone tower on a spur above where Khonoma stands 
now. God asked them why they were making it, and 
they said they wished to climb up into the sky. In order 
to prevent this God made them speak different languages, 
so that they could not work together. 1 

The Origin of the Tselanyu Clan 2 

The ancestress of the Tselanyu clan had a lover to 
whom she bore a son called Tsela, the first man of the 
clan. Though she did not know it, her lover was a 

1 This widely spread myth extends even to the New World. The 
ancient Mexicans believed that a giant named Xelhua built a great pyramid 
to the sky and thereby angered the thunder god, and that. Votan, his 
grandson, gave men their different, languages at this pyramid. See Lewis 
Spence, The Magio and Mysteries of Mexico , pp. 120 and 219. 

2 See p. 11. 
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hairy caterpillar by day and a man by night. One 
day she met a hairy caterpillar on a bridge and jabbed 
at it with a stick. When her lover came to her that 
night his neck was all twisted, and when she asked him 
the reason, he told her he was always a hairy caterpillar 
by day, and that it was at him that she had jabbed 
with her stick. When she heard the truth she was 
very angry, and pushed him off the bed into the fire. 
With his dying breath he cursed her and said, “ May 
you die at the touch of my hair.” That is why the 
hairs of these caterpillars are so poisonous. From 
that day the woman’s food was always full of caterpillar 
hairs, and she died of starvation. 1 

The Lizard Spirit 

Once upon a time a man watching his fields at night 
up in his little tree-house heard the sound of a band 
of evil spirits approaching. When they got to the foot 
of the tree the spirits stopped and argued. None of 
them wanted to be the one to climb up, and each tried 
to urge another on. At last they all said with one voice, 
“ Khasong is the bravest. He must climb the trees.” 
So Khasong climbed the tree in the form of a human 
being. The man threw his spear at him, and Khasong 
fell to the ground dead. Then the other spirits picked 
up the body and buried it amid wails of “ Alas for 
Khasong ! Alas for Khasong ! ” In the morning 
the man came down and examined the ground. All 
he could find was a tiny grave, and the body in it was 
that of a lizard. 2 


The Orphan Girl 

Once upon a time a man and his wife lived with their 
own daughter and an orphan girl whom they had adopted 
as a daughter. One day a man came from, another 

1 See Lhota Nagas, pp. 195, 196. 

2 A curiously exact parallel is recorded from Ceylon, where it is believed 
that whenever a Bodrimar, a kind of Banshee, is fired at a dead lizard will 
be picked up on the spot. Spittel, Far Off Things, p. 198, quoting Nevill’s 
Taprobanian. 
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village to ask for the hand of the daughter in marriage. 
The parents agreed and told him to come back at dawn 
next day and take her. Now, the adopted daughter 
was very harshly treated by her foster-parents, and 
especially by her foster-mother. She had begun 
pounding rice long before the man came, and when he 
arrived at dawn she was all dirty and covered with 
husks, while the real daughter only sat idly in the 
house wearing her best clothes. Then the mother 
said to the suitor, “ Which will you take, this clean 
girl here or the dirty girl ? ” And the suitor said, “ I 
will take the dirty girl, for I can tell that she works hard. ’ ’ 
The woman could not protest, for she had given the 
suitor his choice. But she was very angry, and gave 
the orphan girl her daughter’s oldest clothes to wear 
and oldest basket to carry to go to her husband’s 
house. Now, the orphan girl had secretly made herself 
fine clothes of wild simul cotton, and a new basket, 
and had bought herself some bracelets with what little 
she could save. And all these treasures she had hidden 
in a hollow tree. So she took her husband to the tree 
and changed there, and the couple went off very happy, 
greeting neighbours as they passed them on the road. 

In time the couple grew very rich, and the girl sent 
for her foster-parents to visit them. When she got to 
the village the foster-mother asked where her adopted 
daughter’s house was, and the neighbours said, “ That 
fine house with a carved post over there.” When they 
arrived at the house the girl welcomed them in and 
spread a cloth embroidered with cowries on the woman’s 
stool and a fine cloth earned by a mithan sacrifice on 
the man’s stool. The man felt ashamed at the way 
they had treated the girl in the past, and would not sit 
down at first, but the woman plumped herself down 
truculently at once. The girl offered them rice-beer 
instead of water to wash their hands and mouths. 
The man refused this, but the woman accepted it. 
The evening before they left the girl gave her foster- 
father nothing but meat to eat with his rice and her 
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foster-mother nothing but bones, but in the morning 
she gave the man nothing but bones for the return 
journey and the woman nothing but pieces of meat. 
Now, her husband kept wild dogs for hunting, and she 
told them to see the couple on their way. But first 
she warned her foster-father. And the dogs chased the 
couple. The man kept throwing down bones for them 
to eat, and they delayed so long gnawing them that he 
was able to reach home. But the woman threw down 
lumps of meat, and the wild dogs gobbled them up so 
quickly that they caught her and ate her before she 
could escape. 

That night the dogs came home when the girl and her 
husband were inside the house, and the dogs talked 
together and one said, “ I have got some of my grand¬ 
mother’s pubic hair between my teeth.” ."From this 
the girl knew that the dogs had eaten her foster-mother, 
and she drove them away from the house. Her husband 
was angry at this and said, “ I will give you nothing to 
eat till you get my dogs hack.” So she tied a cloth 
tightly round her waist to stay the pangs of hunger 
and called the dogs for seven days. But they would 
not come, so she undid the cloth round her waist and 
fell down dead of hunger. 

A number of stories exist which are designed to explain 
the origin of songs. The language of songs is almost im¬ 
possible to translate. Grammatical sentences hardly exist 
in them. Rather words are strung together, each of which 
calls up some picture in the mind of the hearers. There is 
no scansion and no fixed number of syllables in a line. Old 
songs often survive when all else has gone. For example, 
the villages of Tsokonkonyu and Choshinyu have adopted 
Angami dress and many Angami customs, but still sing 
Rengma songs. 

Pyembvi’s Daughter 

Ghiikhiili, daughter of Pyembvi the great hero, 1 first 
married Veni of Sentenyu. After his death she re- 

1 See p. 7. 
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turned to her parents at Tsoginyu. From there she 
was abducted by Ndatsii cf Phesinyu with the help of 
Satung and Akhempfu. She was a very beautiful 
girl, and Ndatsii desired her, but she would not allow 
him to sleep with her, and would not even answer 
when he spoke. At the end of three months Ndatsii 
thought he would test the girl. So he got his friends 
to carry him up from the fields and lay him on the 
floor of his house as if he were dead drunk. Then 
Ghukhiili in silence lifted him tip and put him on his 
bed, and killed a fowl and fed him with it. Ndatsii 
believed then that she was becoming more friendly, 
and they began to sleep together. 

One day when they were in the field together he sent 
her up to a stream near by to get water, and followed 
her to see what she would do. And Ghukhiili stood by 
the water and sang this song of loneliness. 


Zuchongklu 

‘ apfil 

Pyembvi 

On the outer range my father 

Pyembvi 

Zilhikhi 

apfil 

Veni 1 

On the inner range my father 

Veni 

Tsungeng 

shepfu shenyu 

lino 

Sky 

Venus star 

that 

Apfil 

shenda 


My father 

longing for 


Avyu 

shenda 


My mother 

longing for. 


Changeng 

shepfu shenyu 

lino . 2 

Sky 

Venus star 

that. 


Her husband did not let her see him, and went quietly 
back to his work. When she returned he asked her to 
sing the song she had sung at the stream. But she 
was angry and would not, and abused her husband. 

1 Veni was really her first husband, but in poetical language he can be 
spoken of as her father. 

2 The meaning of the song is that her own people seemed as far away 
from her as the skv and the stars. 
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When Pyembvi heard what had happened he in 
turn made this song. 


Satung 

perilu 


Satung 

the snake 


A khempfu 

menyhokolo 


Akhempfu 

of the itching mouth 


Ne 

ditesho anyu 

lo penyu 

You 

why my child 

selling 

Ziihiki 

chokhung clung me 

hiteyo ? 

On the inner range cold rice lump one 

buy to eat ? 

Akhu 

kcpyen nyalo 


My darling 

do not abuse 


Akhu 

genso nyalo 


My darling 

do not be angry with. 


Akhu 

kepyen penyu 


My darling 

if you abuse 


Khashempung 

kha shitile 


Khashem tree 

by will bury (you). 


Akhu 

kepyenpenyu 


My darling 

if you abuse 


Verapung 

kha shimo 


Vera tree 

by will bury you. 1 



The Bird 'Woman 

Once upon a time girls from the sky used to come and 
bathe in a certain village spring. They had wings 
and tails like birds, and used to take them off when they 
bathed. They came so early in the morning that no 
one saw them, but people always noticed that the water 
in the spring was muddy when they came to draw. 
One day a man determined to find out why this was, 
and watched very early at the spring. The sky maidens 
came and bathed as usual, and he was able to seize 

1 In this song Pyembvi upbraids the two men who helped Ndatsii to 
abduct his daughter and warns Ndatsii that he will kill him if he illtreats 
her. Both songs in this story are in the Tseminyu dialect. 
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the wings and tail of one. Without these she could 
not get hack to the sky, and she became his wife and 
bore him a son and a daughter. After a time the 
mother noticed that though the children were very 
naughty and always cried when they were with her, 
they were very good and quiet when they were alone 
with their father. One day she asked the children 
why they never cried when they were with their father, 
and they told her it was because he always let them 
play with her wings and tail. She asked them. where 
they were hidden, and they said “ In a hollow bamboo 
in the rafters.” So she climbed up and got them and 
put them on, and said to her children, “ My children, 
I am going to fly back to the sky now. For you, my 
daughter, I will let down thread from a ball, and for you, 
my son, I will let down the cord of a top. And then I 
will pull you both up after me.” Then she flew up to the 
sky, and pulled the children up after her as she had said. 

And the husband was very sad, and wept da}' after 
day. He searched everywhere for his wife, but he could 
not find her, and he sent presents to the sky-world, 
but nothing would make her return. At last, when he 
had nothing more to send, he said to the crow, “I will 
give you anything you desire if you will get my wife 
back.” Now, in those days the crow was white. So 
he said to the man, “ You must give me as much Job’s- 
tears as can be piled on seven mats, and you must fill a 
wooden dish with powdered charcoal and water and 
paint me black.” When the man had done as the crow 
asked him, it said, “ I wall fly a little way and caw, 
and fly a little way and caw, and you must keep on 
following me. At last I shall perch on a house in a 
bamboo grove. You must then enter the house, and 
you will find your wife and children there.” It all 
turned out as the crow had said, and the man found 
his wife and children. But the house was in the land 
of the spirits that feed on human flesh. 1 The woman 
therefore warned him not to wander about too much. 
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But he did not obey her, and one day when he was out 
he met a female fiend. When he came home and told 
his wife this, she hid him in the house with seven 
brass vessels under him and seven brass dishes over 
him . 1 But it was all in vain. The female fiend came 
to the house and said, “ I smell man in your house,” 
and threw off the seven vessels which covered him. 
Then she seized him and, cutting his head open with a 
weaving-sword, sucked all the blood from his body 
and threw' the corpse down by the hearth. 

The sky-woman remained in the sky. No one knows 
what happened to the boy, but she sent her daughter 
back to earth, and the girl taught men this song. 


Avyii a kcnnyu 

My mother mo bore 

Tsungyeri 

To the Tsungyeri stream 


let sung 


she used to go. 


Tsungteli 

masa 


Burrowing deceived 


Asungunyu 

loghugu 

no 

Plainsmen’s 

crow 

lo 

Tsilno a 


lote. 

He to me 

sent a message 

Teghi Ichong 

tsanu 

no 

Iron dishes 

seven 

lo 

Thu sandru 

ashenbu 

Making bringing 

my son 


Zozo a 

With words me 

Chinsen lchingdronyu 
Jungle flowers 


rangi 

(I) hid 

kejunya tserillo 
do not make sad 


khonqche 

like 


togh 


',U. 


crow. 


Ordinarily songs do not have stories attached to them. 
Here are two from Tseminyu. 

1 The Rengraas have no brass vessels. Probably the idea was that the 
smell of the metal would keep the evil spirit away. 

2 This song i.s probably very old. The third and last lines seem to be 
meaningless, and may be corrupt. 
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Lament of a Girl Married to a Man of Another Village. 

Mhupe rheni nukheshe le ho. 

Sent away another village given girl, alas 

Tsille pfuchulugi 

She has many relations 


Ale ho 

nyengkoha lugi 

le 

ho 

I alas 

a lonely flower 

girl, 

alas 

Amhu 

rheninyu 


I am sent away to belong to another village. 

Loptsu 

adiikebeng 

tsong 

shisalo 

Field work 

pleasing to me 

path 

if allowed, 

Adubeng matale 



I should have been happy. 



Loptsii 

adiikebeng 

tsong 

shim oho 

Field work 

pleasing to me 

path 

would not allow. 

Loptsu 

nising 

sung 

niche 

Field work 

strange village 

hill have gone beyond 


Ntene gnnglo tsii aninyalo 

Always going saying do not send me. 

Ale le gyeng aching bimo. 

I girl twice servant cannot he. 

(This may he roughly translated as follows :—• 

“ I have been given in marriage to a stranger 
That girl has her relations round her 
But I am like a flower all alone 
If I could have worked in the home fields 
I should have been happy 

But they would not leave me to work in the field I loved. 
I have come far over the hills to work in a strange village. 
Even when I was on my way I begged them not to send me. 
Girlhood and strength to work come twice to none.”) 

It is sufficient to give a free translation of the second song. 
Girls sing it at work, but one takes the part of a man. It 
refers to a girl and a husband feeding helpers in their field. 
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The woman sings :— 

“ I have married a man with polished ear rings. 

He cuts bamboo cups for the helpers.” 

The man sings 

“ I have married a girl whose beads are the best in the 
company. 

She offers dishes of food to all the helpers.” 

The woman sings :— 

“ I am not strong. Do not be angry at my light load. 

You are as beautiful as a rhododendron bud and a red 
berry.” 
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LANGUAGE 

No one but a specialist can ever hope adequately to 
analyse a Naga language, with its tones, its rich vocabulary 
and its nuances of meaning that are so hard to grasp. In 
this section I am compelled to deal, not with one language, 
but with three, and no claim is made to anything better than 
a brief and inadequate outline. My consolation is that the 
Rengma languages will survive long after the disappearance 
of ancient customs, and that there will be material for 
philologists to study for many a long year. For the sake 
of brevity, I have here and throughout this monograph used 
the letters A, B and C for the three languages. A is the lan¬ 
guage of the Southern group of Western Rengmas, B the lan¬ 
guage of the Northern group of that section of the tribe, and 
C that of the Eastern Rengmas. Language A is spoken in 
Tseminyu, the four lower “ khels ” of Tesophenyu, Phesinyu, 
Sentenyu, Choshinyu, Thervigunyu, Thegwepegedenyu, Nishi- 
nyuandTsokonkonyu, and by the Rengmas who have mi¬ 
grated to the Mikir Hills. Language B is spoken in the upper 
“ khels ” of Tesophenyu, and in Kotsenyu, Kotsenishinyu and 
Kitagha. Language C is spoken in the three Eastern Rengma 
villages of Meluri, Lephori and Sahunyu. There are dialecti¬ 
cal differences between the languages as spoken in different 
villages, and I have taken that of Tseminyu as the standard 
for A, that of the upper “ khels ” of Tesophenyu as the 
standard for B, and that of Meluri as the standard for C. 
The languages are strictly local even in Tesophenyu, where 
two widely differing languages are spoken in the same village. 
There certain clans which have moved from the upper to 
the lower “khels ” have abandoned their original language 
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and adopted that of their new neighbours. From the 
Rengma words given in earlier sections of this book the 
reader will have noticed that B and C are far more like each 
other than either is like A, which is as one would expect, 
since the Eastern Rengmas migrated from Kitagha, where 
B is spoken. 1 Speakers of B and C can usually, but not 
always, understand each other, 2 but a speaker of A is 
utterly unintelligible to either of them. A undoubtedly 
has close affinities with Angami, while B and C are nearer 
to Lhota and Sema. 

The Rengmas share the common Nag a tradition 3 that 
God gave them writing on skins, but that a dog ate the skins, 
and since then they have not been able to write. The only 
attempt to reduce the language to writing is that of the 
American Baptist Mission, who have issued the Gospel 
of St. John, some Scripture portions, and some hymns in 
language A. Unfortunately, however, it was impossible 
to give proper supervision to the work, and the inconsistencies 
of spelling and of the cutting up of sentences into their 
component parts make this work worthless as a standard. 
I have therefore disregarded it, and have adopted the 
following method of spelling. 

Vowels. 

A long as in “ father.” 

A short as u in “ but.” 

E long as a in “ say.” 

E short as e in “ then.” 

I long as in “ machine.” 

I short a little longer than i in “ sin.” 

O long as in “ open.” 

0 short as in French “ dot.” 

U long as oo in “ tool.” 

U short as in “ full.” 

U as u in “ turn.” 

1 See p, 8. 

2 The dialects of Sahunyu and Lephori are very alike, and are more 
easily understood by a speaker of B than ia the dialect of Meluri. 

3 See Serna Nagas, p. 299. 
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I have used no diacritical marks, and tones have only 
been noted where of special importance. Only syllables 
which are very strongly long or short have been so marked. 
There are no diphthongs, and when two vowels occur to¬ 
gether each is sounded separately. 

Consonants. 

B as in English. 

C never used alone. 

Ch represents a sound between ch in “ church ” and ts in 
“ outset.” 

D as in English. 

F as in English, but only used after I J and K. 

G as in English. When it follows n it is pronounced as in 
“ sign,” with a slight nasal sound. 

H as in English. It aspirates the consonant it follows. 

J as in English. 

K as in English. 

Kh as in “ workhouse.” 

L and N are used for a sound which is intermediate between 
the two, the appropriate letter being used according 
to the letter which the sound approaches nearest in the 
particular word. 1 
M as in English. 

P as in English. 

PJi is pronounced between / and ph in “ uphill.” 

Q is not used. 

R as in English. 

S as in English. 

Sh as in English. 

T as in English. 

Th as in “ priesthood,” never as in “ the.” 

V as in English. 

W as in English. 

X not used. 

Y as in English. 

Z as in English, but often with a sound of y added. 

1 Of two people speaking the same word one will often seem to use N 
and the other L, and it will be noticed that in B and C languages an L in 
one language often becomes an N in the other and vice versa. 
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The Article 

For the indefinite article me (A), and kesil (B and C) are 
used and follow the noun. “ A man ” — 

Temi me (A). 

Meshu kesil (B). 

Ni kesil (C). 

In A and B and C me and kesil are the ordinals for “ one.” 
Special words are used where the singleness is emphasised. 
Thus “ one only ” = peleme or menti (A), kesiltong (B), 
kesilmpa (C). In A peleme is used for persons only, and 
menti for things. Kesiltong and kesilmpa are used for both 
persons and things. 

For the definite article the demonstrative pronouns ( q.v.) 
are used, often shortened to gu in A. 

Suffixes are added to the article not to the noun. 

Methi me-le siso (A). 

Amesil kesil-na shiita (B). 

Amesil kesil-nil situ (C). 

A cow died. 

-le. -na, and -nil being nominative suffixes. 

Nouns 

Gender. 

There is no gender, but special words are used when it is 
desired to emphasise the sex of living things. For example, 
“ male man ” = pechenyu (A), mpoza (B), nimpari (C); 
“ woman ” = tenenyu (A), niza (B), nimzari (C). These terms 
can be combined with other words, and we get “ male 
child ” = pechenyu ntsenyu (A), mpoza ’nga (B), nimpa 
atsa (C), and “ female child ” = tenenyu ntsenyu (A), 
niza ’nga (B), nimzari 1 atsa. 

In A tse and lil are used to denote the sex of all animals 
with horns and hoofs, whether wild or domesticated. Thus 
“ bull ” — methitse, “ cow ” = methilii, “ sambhur stag ” = 
teshong tse, “ sambhur hind ” = teshong lil. For large 
animals with paws the words denoting sex are hipfu and 
1 In nimpa atsa the termination -ri is dropped, but not in nimzari atsa. 
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hile. Tims “ dog ” = lenity i hipfil, “ bitch ” = tenhyi Idle, 
“ tiger ” — (erne hipfil, “ tigress ” — feme hile. For all 
small animals zil pf u and zulu are used. Thus “ male rat ” = 
tepfii zilpfu and “ female rat ” = tepfii zulu. For pigs 
special words are used, the wild and domestic species being 
differentiated. Thus “ wild boar ” = nya hong, “ wild 
sow ” = nyu cliu, “ domestic boar ” = tehwa le, “ domestic 
sow ” — tebwa hyeng. For all birds, wild or domestic, gilzu 
and gilhyeng are used. Thus “ domestic cock ” = tero gilzu, 
“ domestic hen ” = tero gilhyeng , “cock hornbill” = hungtsing 
gilzil, “ hen hornbill ” = hungtsing gubyeng. 

In B the terms are not so numerous. Sepung is used to 
denote the male sex in all animals except the pig and the 
dog, and ala the female sex in all animals and birds what¬ 
soever. Thus “ bull ” = amesu sepung , “ male rat ” = 
amez'il sepung, “ cow ” — amesu ala, “ bitch ” = aphu ala, 
“ sow ” = ami ala, “ wild sow ” — asatsil ala, “ hen horn- 
bill ” = achil ala. For the pig the special male term is 
la. Thus “ domestic boar ” = aw la. When wild boars 
are being spoken of, both words are added to the generic 
term. Thus “ wild boar ” -- asatsil avu la. For a male 
dog the reduplication aphula is used, and “ male dog ” = 
aphu aphula. For cock birds of all kinds apung is used. 
Thus “ cock hornbill ” = achil apung. 

In C there are more special terms than in B. For 
domestic horned animals avo and awi are used. Thus 
“ bull ” ~ amesu avo, “ cow ” — amesu awi. For certain 
game animals there are special words. “ Sambhur stag ” = 
alchru arepu, “ sambhur hind ” — akhru ashetru , “ barking- 
deer buck ” = amisil asilvo, “ barldng-deer doe ” == amisil 
aseni. For domestic and wild pigs the terms are different. 
Thus “ domestic boar ” = avu la, “ domestic sow ” = avu 
zu, “ wild boar ” = asii chi , “ wild sow ” = asil tu. For a 
male tiger wu is used, but for the male of all other animals, 
including dogs, nimpari, the word used for human beings, 
is used. For all other animals, including the tigress, the 
female sex is denoted by nimzari, as in the case of human 
beings. Thus “ male dog ” = ashy, nimpari, “ male rat ” = 
amezu nimpari, t£ tigress ” = ami nimzari. “ Domestic 
u 
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cock ” = awl vo, and “ domestic hen ” = awl la. These 
words are added when the sex of wild birds is emphasised. 
Thus “ cock hornbill ” = arochi ’wi vo, and “ hen 
hornbill ” = arochi ’wi la. 

Number. 

There are no terminations denoting the dual or plural. 
The nearest approach is the suffix -dang in A, used of people 
or animals, with the implication that they are collected 
together. Thus “ he ” = tsii, and “ they ” — tsildang when 
it is desired to convey the idea of a group. 

Case. 

There are no case terminations, suffixes taking their place. 
The nominative suffix is le (A), na (B), nil (C). This is used 
with both transitive and intransitive verbs. Thus “ Resillo 
will come ” = Besillole reti (A), Besillona ana (B), Besillonil 
torunn (C). With a negative verb it is frequently dropped 
in all three languages. Thus “ I have no cloth ” (literally 
“ My cloth is not ”) = A ’pi ndi (A), i ’tsii mmi (B), i ’tsii 
menyi (C). In A and B it is also often dropped in such 
simple descriptive sentences as “ Your cloth is bad.” This 
would be n ’pi gwamu (A), n ’tsii mehe 1 (B). In 0 , however, 
it is retained in such sentences, and the phrase would run 
no ’tsUnii khamiisui. In cases other than those given above 
it is very rarely dropped in A, but quite frequently in B 
and C, especially in hurried speech. 

The commonest suffixes in use are these :— 



A. 

B. 

c. 

To, at, from . 

khi, nyu, kha 

wi, we, sha 

vu 

On, at . . 

kha, khi 

ami, we 

nye, a 

Behind, after . 

si, sikhi, thingkhi 

aJchungsa, 

se 

Outside . 

asaokhi 

sang 

ami 

anyula 

Inside, into 

nyukhi 

anu 

alo 

Above . 

sakha 

miwi 

anyivu 

By the side of 

atekhi 

mawi 

anato 

Among (of persons 
and animals) 

azakha, dangkha 

aza 

aziya, azila 


1 In B “ bad ” = mehe with the final e low, and “ good ” = mehe with 
the final e high—an excellent example of the great importance of tone in 
the language. 
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A. B. C. 


Among (of things) . 

achuJcha 

mano 

azila 

To (with verbs of 




speech) 

ka, no 

hii 

vu 

Under 

asingkha 

makhukho 

makhukhu 

Together with. 

zeng (of people), 

kwayi 

si 


ka (of things) 



Because of 

genyu 

tsii 

nung 

For (on behalf of, 




because of, and of 




price) . 

genyu 

Una 

nil 

Till, as far as . 

gyengrho 

metam 

nisho 

In (of time.) 

nii, kha 

metarn 

V)V, 

Between 

azakha, achukha 

zugiiza 

rikepe 

With, by 

lo, pe, lope 

pila, pe, ya, 

i y> n 

nv 

Beyond . 

pere, perekhe 

fkU/ 

khakhaa 

tuvuvu 

On this side of 

hikhipong 

hawiwa 

havuvu 

Near 

akhokhi, akhokha 

maatsang 

akhetuiva 

Rather near . 

khenyokha 

khiiza 

khushenyu 

Before . 

mhodii, mhodulchi 

etuwi 

tilvu 

After 

si tfijlj 

a sung 

asewa 

Towards 

pamo 

she 

shun 

Through (of land) . 

nokheng 

khayi 

khari 

Through (of water) . 

pfiithe 

pfiitsii 

khari 

Through (of things) tdw 

khamae 

khari 

On (of a day) . 

nyii 

wi 

a 

In the presence of . 

mhudekha 

too 

khiituwang 


Prefixes. 

In A many nouns, and in B and C nearly all, begin with the 
letter a. This is dropped when the preceding word ends in 
a vowel or when speaking quickly. In all three languages 
he or kit forms the first syllable of nearly all adjectives. 
In. ordinary speech this is almost alwaj^s dropped. Some¬ 
times the a found prefixed to nouns is prefixed to the ke or 
kil of adjectives. There seems to be no rule, and it is added 
or not according to the taste of the speaker. 

Adjectives 

All adjectives except those denoting race follow the 
substantives they qualify. 1 Thus “ new house ” — kha 
Iceshing (A), azung kethi (B), aze kurte (Cl). 

1 The only exception to this role that I know is khungkhu (A), meaning 
“ false ” “ False words ” = khungkhu zo. 
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Racial terms used as adjectives precede their substantives. 
Thus “Sema house” = Sammu khct (A), Shaayi ’zung (B), 
Mezurr 'ze (C). 

The comparative is formed by nyukhi (A), miwi (B), 
nil (C) placed after the noun with which comparison is 
made. 


A 

khale 

n 

kha 

nyekhi 

gong 

(A) 

I 

’zungna 

n 

zung 

miwi 

ketsowa 

(B) 

I 

’ze 

no 

’ze 

nu 

telochi 

(C) 

My 

house 

your 

house 

than 

big. 



In B wa is often used instead of miwi. Miwi and nu are 
suffixes and wa means “ the one.” 

The superlative, when the reference is to persons or 
animals, is formed by the suffixes dangkha (A), aza (B), 
aziya (C), meaning “ among.” Thus “ This is the biggest 
mithan ” = Gu dangkha hile kugonggu (A), a si aza ha 
ketsowa (B), asi aziya ha telochi (G), all meaning literally 
“ Among mithan this the big one.” When inanimate 
objects are referred to achukha (A), mano (B); and azila (C) 
are used. 

The specific “ one ” is expressed by adding gil (A), wa 
or kiwo (B), and wa (C) to the adjective. Thus “ small ” = 
kesheng (A), kuza (B), and akilza (G), and “ the small one ” = 
keshenggii (A), kilzawa or kuzakiwo (B), and akuzawa (C). 


Numerals. 

Cardinals. The cardinals are as follows :— 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1. me 

kesil 

ke, kesu 

2. khohung 

keni 

keni 

3. khungshdng or 

keshdng 

keche 

shdng 



4. pezi 

mezii 

mezu 

5. pfii 

manga 

manga 

6. tsaro 

tuo 

taro 

7. tsanh 

lilghil 

terii 

8. tiitse 

tilza 

tiize 
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A. 

9. tilkhu 

10 . tsaril 

11 . tsaril me chil 

(lit. “ ten one 
added ”) 

12 . tsaril khohfmg 

chil 

13. tsaril khung- 

shdng chil 

14. tsaril pezi chil 

15. tsaril pfil chil 

16. nki pamo tsaro 

(lit. “ six 
towards 
twenty ”) 

17. nki pamo tsanil 

18. nki pamo t'iltse 

19. nki pamo tilkhu 

20 . nki 

21 . nki me chil, etc. 


26. shenril pamo 
tsaro, etc. 

30. shenril 

31. shenril me chil, 

etc. 

40. henzi 

41. henzi me chil, 

etc. 


50. hempfil 

51. hempfil me chil, 

etc. 

60. henlsara 


B. 

tilkhu 

taa 

taake 

taakeni 

taakecham 

laamezil 
taamanga 
kwil she tilo 
(kwil is a con¬ 
traction oi 
milkwung.) 
kwil she tiighu 
kwil she tiiza 
kwil she tilkhu 
milkwung 
milkwung kesil 
etc. 


chaa she tuo, etc. 
chaa 

chaa kesil, etc. 
zila 

ziia kesil, etc. 


teni 

teni kesil, etc. 
apyampero 


C. 

tokhu 

tera 

terake 


terakeni 

terakecha 

teramezu 
teram.anga 
milkwe shvn toro 


milkwe shun teril 
milkwe shun tilze 
milkwe shun tokhu 
milkwe 

achera kesil, etc. 
(From this point 
the method of 
counting in C 
alters.) 

achera toro, etc. 
chera 

azilra kesil, etc. 
zilra 

aniya kesil 
(An irregular form 
is used from 41 
to 49.) 
teni 

arora kesil, etc. 
rora 
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A. B. G. 

61. hentsaro me chib, apyampero kesii, arum kesii, etc. 
etc. etc. 

70. hentsanii apyamtughu rum 

71. hentsanib me chib, apyamtughu kesil, azera kesil, etc. 

etc. etc. 

80. henliitse apyamtuza zem 

81. henliitse me chib, apyamtuza kesii, akhura kesil, etc. 

etc. etc. 

90. hentiikhu apyamtiikhu khara 

91. hentiikhu me chib , apyamtiikhu kesii, amezaiva kesii, 

etc. etc. etc. 

100. tsi meza meza 

101. tsi o me, etc. meza no kesii. etc. meza ke Icesii, etc. 

200. tsihung meza keni meza keni 

300. tsishang meza keshang meza keche 

400. tsizi meza mezii meza mezu 

600. tsi pj'il, etc. meza manga, etc. meza manga, etc. 
1000. ye meza taa anye 

Fractions. 

The only true fractional numeral is paha (A), pohong 
(B), awechu (C) = Otherwise fractions are expressed 
as shares {zing. A; ashii, B; kekesu, C), knowledge of the 
total number of shares into which a thing is to be divided 
being assumed. Thus we get, on the assumption of four 
equal shares :— 

= zing me (A), ashii kesii (B), kekesu kesii (C). 
j; = zing hung (A), ashii keni (B), kekesu keni (C). 

| = zing shdng (A), ash'd keshang (B), kekesu keche (C). 

<c The whole ” would be spoken of either as “ four shares,” 
or by the proper word for “ the whole ”— apang (A), mapen 
(B), ave (C). 

A man will, however, often own a share in a living animal 
such as a mithan or pig, and these shares are “ legs,” a man 
owning one, two or three “ legs,” Thus f of a live pig = 
three legs ” —pha shdng (A), achil keshang (B), achi keche (C). 
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Ordinals. 

Eor “ 1stand “ 2nd ” there are special words. From 
“ 3rd ” onwards ordinals are formed by suffixing “ the 
one” (gil, A; iva, B and C) to the cardinals, C adding a 
prefix a. Thus we get:—- 

A. B. C. 

1st akharri atu apowa 

2nd kharrigu si 1 atuwa ’sung apowa ’sewa 

3rd khungshanggu keshdngwa akechewa 

4th pezigu mezuwa amezuwa 

Pronouns 


The personal pronouns are as follows :— 



A. 

B. 

C. 

First person singular 

a (on low note) 

he 

hi 

First person dual 

ni 

isheni 

hise 

First person plural 

agung or ungung 

ito 

hiri 

Second person singular 

ne or no 

na 

no 

Second person dual 

hayi 

nsheni 

nokt 

Second person plural 

hagung 

nto 

nori 

Third person singular 

a (on high note) 

ma 

ma 

Third person dual 

awu 

mani 

mate 

Third person plural 

anyungung 

tnakhii 

mari or nori 


The alternative forms for the first person plural in A 
seem to carry exactly the same meaning. For the second 
person plural A has a special form, hagungdang, which 
conveys the idea of separation from the speaker and is 
fairly accurately represented in English by the phrase 
“ you folk.” In C the words for the third person plural, 
mari and nori, have different meanings. Mari suggests 
distance and means “ those,” while nori suggests nearness 
and means “ these.” Men use these terms with reference 
to distance only, but a woman may never use mari when 
speaking of a group which contains her husband, however 
far away the group may be, or nori of a group in which he 
is not included, however near it may be. C has no word 
for “ they ” by which distance or nearness is not implied. 

1 In all the languages the term for 2nd = “ after the first ” 
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In A and B anyvngung and makhil carry no implication of 
distance, there being special words by which distance or 
nearness is implied. These are tsiidang (A) and tsatu (B), 
corresponding to mari, and hidang (A), and matu (B) corre¬ 
sponding to nori. In A and B women use these terms with 
the same restrictions as in C. 

Suffixes are added in the ordinary way. Thus ££ I ” = 
ale (A), hena (B), hinu (C); “ from me ” = akha (A), hewe 
(B), hivu (C). But, except in the nominative, the e of ne, 
the second person singular in A, is dropped and the word 
becomes n or, before p or b, m. In B “ my ” = i and 
££ your ” (singular) = n. In all other cases the root is used 
for the possessive. Thus “ my cloth ” = a ’pi (A), i ’tsil 

(B) , hi ’ tsil (C), and “ his cloth ” = a ’pi (A), ma ’ tsil (B), 
ma ’tsil (C). In C, however, when the pronoun ends in 
ri it is split and the noun placed in the middle. Thus 
“ their cloth ” = not mari ’tsil, but ma ’tsil ri. For the 
dative the root without suffix is used in all three languages. 
For the emphatic “ I myself,” “ you yourself,” etc., mpfii 
(A), ketong (B), mpa (C) are added. Thus “I myself” = 
ampfiile (A), heketongna (B), himpanu (C). 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

In A tsllgll is used with no particular idea of distance, 
and can be translated both as ££ this ” and “ that,” according 
to the context. When distance is emphasised, higil is 
used for “ this ” and tigil for “ that.” All three follow the 
noun. 

In B hoawa — “ this ” and follows the noun, and ka,tsil — 
“ that ” and precedes the noun. Thus “ this cloth ” = 
atsil hoawa, and “ that cloth ” — katsil ’tsil. 

In C hdma =- “ this ” and precedes the noun, and thu 
. . . ti — “ that ” and is split, with the noun in the middle. 
Thus “ this cloth ” — hdma ’tsil and “ that cloth ” = thu 
’tsil ti. 

“ Anyone ” is expressed by paha (A), pahang (B), su 

(C) after the word for ££ person.” Thus “ anyone ” = 
temi paha (A), thona pahang (B), anuri su (C). Anything is 
expressed by thame (A), movoa (B), azanyu (C). The nega- 
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fcive “ no one,” “ nothing ” is expressed by temi, tha.me 
(A), thona, mowa (B), anuri, azanyu (C) with a negative 
verb. 

“ Another ” is translated by kecha (A), kepa (B and C) 
following the noun. 

“ Each ” is translated by kenzing (A), kesha (B), keshu (C), 
following the noun. 

“ Some . . . others ” is translated by paha . . . paha 

(A) , pahang . . . pahang (B), wuri . . . wuri (C) following 
their nouns. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are as follows: “Who?” or 
“ which ? ” of persons = silgii or digit, (A), Iho (B), lha (C), 
the first two following the noun and the last preceding it. 
“ What ? ” = nyil (A), mowa (B), ma (C). “Which?” 
of things = digit (A), khaoiva (B), tha (C). 

“How many?” is translated by dize (A), khazu (B), 
kheza (C), all following the noun. 

“ Of what kind ? ” is translated by ntsiiteho (A), khati 

(B) , mokamchi (C), all following the noun. 

Relative Pronouns. 

No pronoun is used in an ordinary relative clause, a verbal 
noun being employed instead. Thus, bin (A), pang (B), 
pe (C) being the roots of the verbs “ to be,” we get 

Tsilnyu kebingil (A). 

Tsilatsa kepangwa (B). 

Chevu■ keperi (C). 

“ The man who is there.” 

Literally “ There the being one.” 

Tsilnyu kebinnyu (A). 

Tsilatsa kepangkhung (B). 

Chevu keperi (C). 

“ Those who are there.” 

Literally “ There the being ones,” there being no difference 
between singular and plural in C. For “ all who,” however. 
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dize (A), khazu (B), khezakhe (C) are used as ordinary relative 
pronouns. 

Similarly “ whoever ” is translated by silgii (A), thowa 
(B), thawa (C), and “ whatever ” by nyu (A), mo (B), and 
momo (C). 

The Verb 

Rengma verbs are conjugated for tense, but not for 
number and. person. Even the tense terminations are often 
omitted when a man is speaking quickly and the context 
makes the meaning clear. 

The root of the ordinary word for “ is ” is bin (A), pang 
<B), peve or pe (C). The conjugation is irregular and is as 


follows :—- 

A. 

B. 

C. 

Present . 

biny 0 

pang 

peve or 

Past 

. binyoteri or 
bin 

palaapang 

penave 

Future . 

. binti 

heta 

Venn 

Imperative 

. binlo 

panglo or 
sapanglo 

veto or 
savelo 


Another form of the past tense— binyolarii —conveys an 
implication of completion. 

“ Is not,” in the sense of “ does not exist,” is ndi (A), 
mmi (B), menyi (C). C has the same form for the past 
negative, but in A “ was not ” = nditeri, and in B palaam- 
pang. 

“ Is not ” after an adjective is binmo, binkemo, mo or 
kemo (A), nyung (B), ma (C). The form for the past tense 
is the same. 

In A there is a special form binzung, which conveys the 
meaning of remaining over or being to spare. Thus “ I 
have another house ” = akha kecha binzung. The past is 
binzungteri, the future binzungti and the negative ndizung. 
Thus “ I have no rice left ” -- a shu ndizung. There is no 
corresponding form in B and C. 

While the above are the ordinary forms of the verbs “ to 
be,” there are in A and B, but not in C, special forms implying 
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a less permanent state. These are hunyo (A) and tong (B). 
For example, in snch a phrase as “ Resillo is in Kohima ” 
binyo would be used if it were implied that he lived there, 
and hunyo if it were implied that he had come in for the day. 
The conjugation is :— 



A. 

B. 

Present 

hunyo 

tong 

Past 

hilnyoteri 

tenta 

Future 

hunti 

tenna 

Negative (all tenses) 

hiimu 

meten 


The conjugation of Rengma verbs is rendered difficult 
by the large number of forms carrying special shades of 
meaning. I shall take my examples from the verb “ to 
say,” the roots of which are zo (A), khi (B), za (C). 

Present Tense. 

The present tense is always formed by the addition of the 
present tense of the verb “ to be ” to the root. Thus :— 

“ Is saying ” or “ says ” = zobinyo (A), khipang (B), 
tozave or Jcezctve 1 (C). 

In A and B hunyo and tong can be substituted for binyo 
and pang to give the appropriate shade of meaning. In A 
zinyo is used instead of binyo with verbs of motion. Thus 
guzinyo ~ “ is going.” Gubinyo would mean “ has gone and 
has arrived.” 

Past Tense. 

In A, when talking fast, the root only is sometimes used. 
Ordinarily however the terminations so (A), ta (B), and tu 
(C) are added to the root. Thus :—- 

“ Said ” = zoso (A), khita (B), tozatu (C). Other termina¬ 
tions are used when a very strong perfect is implied. 
Thus 

“ Have certainly said ” = zolaso (A), khieia (B), 
tozamtu (C). 

In A a slightly less strong perfect would be expressed by 
zolaru, and in B by khinung. Also in A lo can be used as a 

1 The prefix to or tee is usually added to the root. It seems lo make 
no difference at all to the meaning which prefix is used. 
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past termination with verbs of seeing and hearing. In 
B and C the terminations zani and nil are used when 
a reported speech follows. 

The imperfect is formed by the terminations binyoteri 
or binyolaril (A), panu (B), and hunyuwe (C). Thus :— 

“ Was saying ” = zobinyoteri or zobinyolara (A), khipanu 
(B), and tozahunynwe (C). In A the termination zinyoteri 
is used instead of binyoteri with verbs of motion. 

Future Tense. 

The ordinary terminations for the future are ti (A), na 

(B) , nn 1 (C). Thus 

“ Will say ” = zoti (A), khina (B), tozann (C), There is 
in addition a stronger form. Thus :—- 

“ Will certainly say ” = zoloti 2 (A), khiyaoang (B), 

tozalunn (C). 

Imperative. 

In all three languages a sharp order is often expressed 
by the root of the verb only. The common forms are, 
however, as follows :— 

“ Say ” = zolo (A), khilo (B), tozalo (C). 

“ Say ” (a stronger form) — zochi or zolochi (A), khiti 
(B), tozache (C). 

“ Go on saying ” = zobinlo (A), khipelalo (B), tozahmoilo 

(C) . 

In A and B, but not in C, there are tw r o further special 
forms :— 

“ Go and say ” = zoia or zolota (A), khiyelo (B). 

“ Come and say ” = zore or zolore (A), khiyate (B). 

The negative imperative is expressed as follows :■— 

“ Do not say ” = zonya or zonyachi (A), mekhila (B), 
mtozatamu (C). 

“ Be sure not to say ” = zobinya or zobinyachi (A), 
mekhilaloto (B), mtozatamulo or mlozat.satanlo (C). 

1 The sound is something between a prolonged “ n ” and “ nu.” 

2 See p. 303 under verb “ to be able.” < 
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Participles. 

The participles are as follows, the present participle being 
expressed by reduplication of the root. 

“ Saying ” -- 2020 (A), khikhi (B), iozatoza (C). 

“ Having said ” — zovzi (A), khitannu (B), lozannti (C). 

Conditional Clause. 

A special form is used to express the conditional. “ If 
he says ” — zolo 1 (A), khiio (B), tozanung (C). 

The Negative. 

The special forms used for the negative imperative have 
been given. Otherwise in A the negative is formed by 
adding mo after the verb, the termination usually being 
dropped. Thus :— 

“ Will eat ” -- telK 
“ Will not eat ” — lemo. 

In B and G' the negative prefix is me, mo or ma according 
to euphony and precedes the verb, which usually drops its 
termination. Thus 

“ Will drink ” = ziina (B), zunn (0). 

“ Will not drink ” •— mezii (B), mezn (C). 

The Verbal Noun. 

The verbal noun is formed by prefixing ke to the root, 
and is of great importance in all three languages, being 
used in all forms of subordinate clause except the conditional. 
Its use in relative clauses has already been shown under 
“ Relative Pronouns.” Other typical uses are as follows 

“ When he was there ” -- tsiinyu kebinkha (A), tsuatsa 
kepangwe (B), chevu kepea (C), all meaning “ at the 
being there.” 

“Because he was ” = kebingenyu (A), kepangtsu (B), 
kepemtng (C). 

When the verb “ to be ” forms part of the termination 
the ke of the verbal noun comes between the termination 

1 The filial o is on a higher note than in the imperative termination. 
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and the root. Thus :■—•“ While saying ” = zokebinkha (A), 
khikepangwe (B), and tozakevu (C). 

Verbal Modifiers. 

Certain suffixes added to the root of a verb modify its 
meaning. The tense terminations follow the modifying 
suffix. 


Bu (A), khe (B), klmn (C) imply completion. 

Thus— te (A), tsa (B), kucha (C) = eat. 

tebu (A), tsakhe (B), knchakhem (C) = eat up. 

Lo or la (A), a (B), khe (C) are used with verbs of perception 
to imply completion. Thus 

nil (A), za (B), kena (C) — “ hear.” 

niilo (A), zaa (B). kenakhe (C) = “ hear plainly.” 

hu (A), mo (B), mu (C) = “ see.” 

hulo (A), moa (B), mukhc (C) = “ see plainty.” 

The suffixes shi (A) and chi (B) imply deliberateness. 
Thus in A psii — “ hand over quickly ” and psilshi = 
“ present ” ; sil — “ drink ” and sushi = “ suck the breast ” ; 
zo — “ speak ” and zoshi “ speak deliberately,” 

To form a permissive verb A and B add lo and tsil re¬ 
spectively after the root, and C te before the root. Thus :—- 

su (A), siiche (B), shil (C) = “ cut.” 

sulo (A), silchetsii (B), teshil (C) — “ allow to cut.” 

Infinitive Mood. 

In Rengma the root of the verb is used in certain cases 
where the infinitive is used in English. An example is the 
use with the verb “ to want to ” (nil, A ; mung, B; ngil, C). 
Thus 

“ I want to go ” = Ale gu nubinyo (A), He wa mung pang 
(B), Hinil wa ngilve (C). 

“ I do not want to go ” = Ale gil nilmu (A), He mowa 
mung (B), Hinil mowa ngu (C). 
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Similarly the verb “ to be able ” (lo A, a B, ra C} follows 
the root. This verb has an irregular conjugation in all 
three languages. 

“ Can say ” = zologwa (A), khiapang (B), tozarana (C). 

“ Cannot say ” = zolomo or zoloshu (A), khiampang or 
mekhikya 1 (B), mtozara (C). 

“ I shall be able to say ” — zoloti, zolotile or zoloayigwa 2 

(A) , Ichiana (B), tozaranave (C). 

“ I shall not be able to say ” = present negative form 
in A and B, and mtozaranave (C). 

“ Could say ” = zolo (A), khiata (B), lozaratu (C). 

“ Could not say ” = zolomo (A), khimia or khimiyecha 

(B) , mtozara (C). 

Interrogative. 

A question is indicated by adding ho (A), nu (B), or lo 
(C) to the termination of the verb. For a negative interro¬ 
gative the ordinary negative form of the verb is used, the 
tone of voice indicating the question. 

Verbal Synonyms. 

In many cases where in English the same verb is used the 
Rengma uses different verbs to express similar acts. For 
example :— 

“ To wash the head ” = so (A), metsil (B), gokru (C). 

“ To wash the arms or legs ” = sphii (A), pho (B), 
gokru (C). 

“ To wash the face ” = sphii (A), pho (B), khumza (C). 
“ To wash the hands ” = tsa (A), metse (B), khumtso (C). 
“ To wash the body ” = hi (A), pho or kuz-il (B), 
kuzli (C). 

“ To wash vessels ” = khlisu (A), khowo (B), gokru (C). 
“ To wash clothes ” = thu (A), am (B), rushi (C), 

Another example is as follows : 

“ To cut ” = su (A), suche (B), shii (C). 

“ To cut straight down ” = thu (A), ketantsi i (B), 
thu (C). 

1 Zoloshu and mekhikya are emphatic forms. 

2 Zolotile and zoloayigwa are emphatic forms. 
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“ To cut on a slant ” ~ nti (A), kewitm (B), wits a (C). 

“ To cut through ” = zina (A), tentsu (B), tethu (O'). 

“ To cut and kill ” = dushula (A), sutisha (B), relacha (0). 

“ To cut off an enemy’s head ” = gweno (A ),wi (B ),thu (C). 

“ To cut off an enemy’s ears ” = nyeno (A), li (B), 
rhethu (C). 

“ To cut off an enemy’s limhs ” = zyi (A), o (B), hhoro (C). 

“ To cut off an animal’s head ” — thelo (A), tsi 1 (B), 
thu (C). 

Adverbs 

Adverbs in all three languages are ordinarily formed by 
adding sa to the adjective, the suffix, if it exists, being 
retained. Thus from gwa (A), kemehe (B), kemihi (C) — 
“ good,” we get gwasa (A), kemehesa (B), kemihisa (C) = 
“ well.” In A a common termination for an adverb is lo. 
Thus fi quickly ” = ivohatselo or tsolo. In B and C duplica¬ 
tion of a syllable is preferred, and “ quickly ” = wawa or 
shushii (B) and shishisa (C). 

For “ very ” in A so is added as a suffix, the termination 
lo being dropped. Thus “ very well ” = gwasaso and 
“ very quickly ” = wokatseso or tsoso. In B sashusa is 
used before the adjective, which drops the prefix. Thus 
“ very well ” = sashusa mehe. In C shetu is added after the 
adverb. Thus “ very well ” = kemihisa shetu. 

Adverbs of time are as follows 



A. 

B. 

C. 

To-day . 

ntu 

nangsu 

ngosii 

Yesterday 

ndu 

ani 

loni 

The day before yes- 

terday 

ndunii 

khiiniwa 

khiiniwa 

To-morrow 

senduki 

tetsii 

tutu 

The day after to- 

morrow 

haduki (the u 
is on a low 
note) 

petsii 

chiitii 

On the third day 

haduki (the u 
is on a high 
note) 

zitsu 

chiitiiwo 

1 In A thelo is used for cutting off a tiger’s head, but gweno 

for cutting 


ofl its tail. In B wi is used for cutting off both the head and tail of a 
tiger. A tiger is regarded as in many ways akin to a man (see p. 97). 
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In B only there is a word zinya meaning “ on the fourth 
day.” There is no word in any of the three languages for 
“ the day before the day before yesterday.” The words for 
years are as follows :— 


This year 

. ntunye 

kyesii 

chisii 

Last year 

. ninny e 

khiilaowa 

khanawa 

Next year 

. tekenkhi 

weyitsii 

ivituwa 

Other typical adverbs are 



Now 

. ntsokha 

khiili 

khiini 

Then . 

. tsiikokha 

tsiitasha 

khesi 

When ? . 

. dikokha, dunii 

khatasha 

khesilo, 

khunyu 

khesike.no 

Sometimes 

. khikha 

khatashano 

Always . 

. akhiitongteng, 

anipong, 

rezarne. 


ntene 

akhiihangc.hu 


Here 

. hikha hinyu 

aha, haha 

havu 

There . 

. tsiikha, tsiinyu 

tsiiatsa 

ckevu 

Where ? . 

. dikipong 

khee 

khi, khilo 

How far \ 

. ditena 

khato 

kheta 

On the right . 

. nzizing 

aziwa 

aziwovu 

On the left 

. ngwazing 

tongvuun 

azuwovu 

Together 

. awn 

munyi 

masii 

Separately 

. kuchacha 

kupapa 

kitkilpapa 

HOW % 

. ntsate, nyutse, 
thiio 

khatisano 

mokamchi, 

motalo 



Suddenly 

. whatsu 

shiisa 

shitasha 

For nothing (free) 

. khimdrungnyu 

kechila 

muchuchu 

Unnecessarily. 

. khungkhukhun- 

melikamesa 

ziichasila 

drung 




Conjunctions 



In A alone is a 

word, lo, found for 

“ and,” and none of the 

languages has a 

word for “or.” 

For “both . 

. and ” 

the words are ho 

. . . ko (A), la . 

. la (B), nga 

. . . nga 


(C), following the nouns which they connect. For “ also ” 
ho (A), la (B), nga (C) are used following the noun. “ But ” 
is translated by tsayi (A), isanu or isato (B), ant a (C). B 
and C also use isato and antu for “ and so,” but A has a 
separate word, tsuno. “ Therefore ” = tsilgenyu or tsanziyo 
(A), tsali or isatenu (B), chelanu or ana (C), and “ then ” = 
sikha (A), tsasangwe (B), chasevu (C). 
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Syntax 

The syntax is very simple, the order of a sentence being 
subject, object, verb. In reporting speech oratio recta 
is ordinarily used. Thus “ Prurto said he (i.e. Prurto) 
went ” = Prurlole zolaru ale guso (A), Prurtona Jehizani 
he wata (B), Prurtonii tozanii i watu (C), all meaning “ Prurto 
said, ‘ I went.’ ” 


Conventional Phrases 

Two people meeting will say to each other Gwa binmo ? 
(A), Mehe pang ma? (B), Mihi atenung (C), the first two 
sentences meaning “ Are you not well ? ”, and the last 
“ You are probably well.” On parting the conventional 
phrase in A is Gwakemo tenya = “ Do not be unwell.” 
In B and C the phrases are Kemehe sapanglo and Kemihi 
savelo respectively, both meaning “ Be well.” 

Abuse 

A section on abuse must needs contain matter which is 
hardly fit for the ordinary reader, but no one need read this 
portion who does not want to, and to omit it would be to 
disregard a very interesting sidelight on Rengma mentality. 

Blasphemy is absolutely unknown to Rengmas, as it is 
to all Nagas. When a Rengma wishes to be really offensive 
he uses some phrase expressing a wish that his opponent 
may die an “ apotia ” 1 death. For example, in A a man 
will say Teme ’ ntung (“ May a tiger devour you ”), Ne 
rhihilgu (“ May you be an enemy’s corpse ”— i.e. “ May 
another village kill you ”), or Ne repe temi (** May you be 
an (enemy’s) head ”). In B common terms of abuse of this 
kind are Atemiwa naang (“May a tiger devour you”), 
Akwena chuti (“ May you fall from a tree ”), Atsuna na pnwa 
(“ May you drown ”), In C corresponding phrases are 
Amiwu chalo (“ May a tiger eat you ”), Arrhi no shelo {“ May 
an enemy kill you ”). 

A milder form of abuse is to call down severe illness. 
Thus in A there is No nchentsil (“ May you waste with 

1 See p. 221. 
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magic ”), and No yihangshing yihanqshu (“ May you toss 
with illness at night ”), and in C Azu lehulo achu khulo 
(“ May you pass blood and water ”). 

Nagas never seem to call each other rude names, except 
such mild ones as “ dog,” etc., but it is exceedingly insulting 
to look at one’s opponent and pull down the lower lid of one’s 
eye . 1 The phrases used with this gesture are Ayhe vu 
telo (A) and Mang kekhu tsalo (B), both meaning “ Eat the 
dung of my eye,” and Hinotlui ramezi (C), meaning “ Lick 
my eye.” 

Obscene abuse is common. For example, in B a man will 
say “ Izahantsa tsalo ” and a woman “ I shit tsalo” both 
meaning “ Eat my private parts,” which are thereupon 
exposed if the quarrel is realty violent. In C the corre¬ 
sponding man’s phrase, Iza rhamkho, is generally only used 
on a special occasion; if a man has been boasting to his 
friends of having overcome the virtuous scruples of some girl 
and she denies the truth of what he says, it is considered 
quite in order for him to address her in public in this way, as 
if challenging her to take an oath. Women have their own 
particular forms of abuse for use when quarrelling with each 
other. In C the chief weapon in the female armoury is 
seized on and a common phrase is “No mezi amiwunii 
yacha,” meaning “ May a tiger pull out your tongue and 
eat it.” In A and B there are phrases Amotsi khumvtse 
emole (A) and Jmeso azukiiza kunyomowo lanyena (B), which 
women alone use in their own quarrels, and which are 
considered so terrible that they are only screamed out in a 
village about once in a generation. Everyone, however, 
knows them in case they are needed! They mean, roughly, 
“ Your face is a pale, washed-out edition of my private 
parts.” 


1 See Sernas Nagas, p. 411. 
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VOCABULARY 

The following brief vocabulary of common words shows the close affinity 
between languages B and C, and the tendency in them to use the prefix 


a for nouns. 

English. 

All three languages 

A. 

use the prefix ke or 

B. 

ku for adjectives. 

C. 

Enemy 
“ Dao ” . 


terrhi or arrhi 

ayi 

arrhi 


nze 

anu 

anyu 

Spear 


mi 

apui 

apfe 

Bow 


tholevu 

ala 

tsokrala 

Arrow 


tho 

alachii 

atsokre 

Shield 


gi 

atsonghe 

achohu 

House 

. 

kha 

azung 

aze 

Cloth 


pi 

atsii 

atsii 

Meat or animal . 

te 

asa 

asa 

Bird 


tegii 

aowa 

amowa 

Sambhur . 


teshong 

atiikhe 

akhra 

Serow 


tenyu 

amozii 

amozii 

Barking deer 


teze 

amishe 

amisu 

Monkey 


tekhii 

a-sukhi 

akwitewa 

Gibbon 


tepfwong 

asiipi 

akhwu 

Porcupine . 


nlsung 

akhapo 

akhaprii 

Pangolin . 


iepyu 

asephu 

asiiphu 

Tiger 


menda or te?ne 

ametiwa 

amiwa 

Elephant . 


chung 

asa ketiwa 

aru 

Termite 


teshe 

amiikha 

amiikha 

Hornet 


khughu 

amozii 

awe 

Mithan 


gu 

asi 

asi 

Buffalo 


sentsung 

ayi 

arrili 

Cattle 


me 

amesii 

amesii 

Goat 


tenii 

anyinii 

anyini 

Pig . 


tebwa 

avu 

avu 

Fowl 


tero 

awuu 

awi 

Bird 


tegii 

aowa 

amowa 

Meat 


te 

asa 

asa 

Fish 


tsiihii 

anga 

anga 

Field 


lo 

azi 

azu 

Paddy 


shii 

asu 

amatha 

Boiled rice 


chu 

aneng 

ashi 

Millet 


nsii 

asenta 

achota 

Job’s-tears 


nsha 

ashentha 

ashetha 

Maize 


samphiiriichi 

santapfo 

aphuzi 

Taro 


vyi 

api 

api 

Head 


repe 

ayi 

alii 

Hair 


repehii 

ayiasung 

ashe 

Eye . 


yhe 

mang , anyang 

anotha 

Nose 


nhikhong 

antsa 

angapu 

Mouth 


mmung 

apong 

apo 

Tooth 


hii 

aha 

aha 

Tongue 


nnyi 

ameli 

amezi 

Ear . 


nyeting 

akhwela 

akhena 

Neck 


nguda 

asung 

akhu 

Body 


mmi 

akho 

asatsa 

Hand 


mbe 

akhwen 

akhet 

Thigh 


tiding 

apetsii 

apichi 

Calf . 


nching 

amezong 

ameze 

Foot. 


mpha 

achii 

achi or ampa 
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A. 

B. 

Heart 

. nnyung 

ayipam 

Back 

. nnyezung 

atsii 

Bone 

. arhu 

mawix 

Blood 

. azi 

azu 

Village 

reni 

anyu 

“ Morung ” 

. rensi 

aziighii 

Hearth 

. thensui 

athukha 

Fire . 

. ma 

anyi 

Water 

. zu 

atsu 

Stone 

tso 

alung 

Earth 

khaziX 

azi 

Sky 

. tsung 

atsaang 

Thunder . 

. tsungkesong 

atsaang keshuwa 

Lightning . 

tsungkhu/chupyu 

atsaangpyii 

Sun . 

. yhekha 

ani 

Moon 

. asii 

asha 

Star . 

. shengii 

awachi 

Good 

gwa 

kemehe (final e high) 

Bad . 

gwamu 

kemehe (final e low) 

Long 

ketong 

kesi 

Short 

. kezii 

kemelo 

Big . 

. gong 

ketsowa 

Small 

. kesheng 

kuza 

Hard 

kenko 

kekhong 

Soft . 

. kemp-ya 

kepya 

Heavy 

kengsiyu 

kekheyong 

Light 

kengshe 

kempese 

Black 

. kemetseng 

kenimero 

White 

. kechong 

kemechi 

Kod . 

kemhong 

kemwe 

New . 

. keshiny 

kethi 

Old . 

arre 

kewha 

False 

. khunykhu 

meli kemetsa 

Rich 

khiinya 

khapaong 

True. 

. kecking 

kemetsa 

Go . 

. gu 

wa 

Come 

re 

a 

Desire 

nil 

mung 

Say . 

. zo 

khi 

See . 

hu 

mo 

Hear 

. nil 

za 

Die . 

, si 

shii 

Eat . 

. te 

tsa 

Drink 

sii 

zii 

Give 

psu 

khi 

Sit . 

dung 

pe 

Hit . 

vii 

khehe 


c. 

aluve 

asehii 

arrii 

azu 

anyu 

awikhu 

amAthu 

ami 

achu 

cdung 

azu 

tatchuwo 
atsu kesh 
achure 
areni 
asa 

awachi 

kemihi 

khamiisu 

kesv 

kemelo 

telochi 

kuza 

kekho 

kekenya 

kekhezo 

kempi 

akheni 

kemtchi 

kemru 

kurte 

kurwhi 

akurhi 

nirhitu 

aziitsa 

wa 

ru 

ngii 

za 

mu 

na 

si 

tsa 

zu 

tsii 

pe 

phe 
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CEREMONIES OF THE AGRICULTURAL YEAR 

Below are set down the actual “ gennas ” observed in 
1931 at Tseminyu. They were recorded for me by Khonke 
of that village, and give a complete picture of the yearly 
communal religious observances. Details of the more 
important will be found elsewhere, according to the refer¬ 
ences given. I have added in brackets the corresponding 
“ gennas ” of the Tesophenyu group, though these were 
not necessarily observed on the same day. As explained 
above (p. 164), kennil (A) and khamani (B) mean a day 
on which households refrain from work, ketsannu (A) and 
kechenna (B) days on which the village is closed, and ruga (A) 
and akhu (B) great festivals, on most days of which the 
village is closed. 

January 4th.— Zil kftli zu Jcethti kennil —“ water-washing, 
rice-beer-preparing 4 germ a.’ ” Rice-beer is prepared for the 
great washing ceremony with which the year opens. In the 
Tesophenyu group the corresponding A khu khemela kesa 
kechenna is observed only once in seven years. (See pp. 
174 sqq.) 

January 6th and 7th.— Zil hull nqa —“ water-washing 
festival.” 

January 15th.— Tsorokendu ketsannu (Ynekhu kechenna, 
B). This is one day’s “ genna ” to prevent village fires. It 
is held at a season when the dry weather increases the risk 
of fires. On this day nothing can be made, for whatever 
is made will be burnt later. 

January 16th.— La kethu kennu—‘ pot-making ‘ genna.’ ” 

310 
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(See p. 68.) It marks the end of the season during which 
pots can be made. On the day after it the sowing of the 
millet begins. The corresponding Tesophenyu “ genna ” 
is the Lowi layang lcechenna (“ red thread pot ‘ genna ’ ”). 
No pots are made in villages of the Northern group, and it 
marks the end of the period when thread may be dyed red. 
(See p. 67.) 

January 21st.— Pyeng kekhe ketsanniX (Akhuki kechesa 
kechenna, B)—both meaning “hoe laying down ‘genna.’” 
A day’s rest marking the end of millet-sowing. 

February 10th. — Pyu kepe kennu — “ body-sinking 
‘ genna ’ ” (Nkameyhi kamenyi kechenna, B). “ Body sink¬ 

ing ” implies bad luck, and households observe this “ genna ” 
to ensure good fortune when hunting. 

March 10th to 15th.— Lo tsung nga (Zi sho akhu, B)—- 
“ field clearing festival.” (See p. 80.) The rice “ jhums ” 
have been prepared for sowing. 

March 25th.— Nsu kesi kennu (Asenta keshil khamani, B)— 
“ millet dying ‘ genna.’ ” Households refrain from work to 
prevent the sprouting millet from withering. 

March 26th.— Teri kebovy niha kehong kennii —“ red cane 
red thread ‘ genna.’ ” Red dye may not be used after this. 

March 27th.— Tuchong kehi ghi kehi kennii —“ bead 
polishing armlet polishing “genna.’” (See p. 27.) A 
day to prevent evil coming from new ornaments. The 
Northern villages have no corresponding day. 

March 28th,— Methi ginda keyi kennii ( A.mesiX amummung 
khahapi khamani, B)—“ Cow’s stomach opening * genna.’ ” 
(See p. 81.) Cattle are killed, and worms in their stomachs 
thereby prevented from injuring the crops. Everything is 
now ready for the sowing of rice—the most important crop. 

April 1st.— Tsi che ketsanniX ( Keshen teghu kechenna, B)— 
“rice-seed-falling ‘genna.’” (See p. 81.) After this the 
sowing of rice begins. 

April 11th.— Zong ru kennu —“ tenth-day ‘ genna ’ ” (Taa 
khamani, B). A day of rest after nine days of sowing. 

April 16th.— Tegweng keche kennii —“hail falling ‘genna’” 

(Amukhii ay ikecha khamani —“wind hail coming‘genna,’” 
B). No time is lost in observing a “ genna ” for hail, which 
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is fairly frequent in April. This day is kept whether hail 
falls or not. If it does fall it is repeated. 

April 20th.— Pyeng kekhe kennu. Repeated as on January 
21st. In theory it marks the end of rice-sowing, hut in 
practice anyone who has not finished does so after it. 

April 25th.— Nsu keteng kennu ( Asenta kapeaghe khamani, 
B)—“ millet rotting ‘ genua.’ ” To protect the young 
millet, which is well up by now. 

April 28th.— Nga zu kethii kennu—“ festival rice-beer 
making ‘genna ’ ” (Aohung kezung kechenna, B). A day of 
preparation for the 30th. 

April 30th.— Lo me kuntsung nga —“ field root damping 
ceremony ” (Khil zu resha akhu, B). The first of a series 
of days on which special ceremonies are performed for the 
young rice. (See p. 81.) 

May 1st.— Zu mining mhil keyi ketsannil —“rice-beer first 
blowing sprinkling ” (Azi kephasi kechenna —“ field begin¬ 
ning,” B). The next day is “ open,” to allow necessary work 
to be done. 

May 3rd.— Lo hesi kennu (Azi keshii kechenna, B)—“ field 
dying ‘ genna.’ ” A day of rest to protect the young rice. 

May 4th.— Gwong zii lo keching kennil (Khuli tsil azi kepwe 
khamani, B)—“ flood rain field carrying away ‘ genna.’ ” A 
day of rest to prevent the first heavy rains washing the rice 
seedlings out of the ground. 

May 9th.— Teshe kennil —“ termite ‘ genna ’ ” ( Amilkha 
atsowe khamani —“ termite red ant ‘ genna,’ ” B). The first 
of a series of days of rest intended to protect the crops from 
insect pests. 

May 10th.— Nungshi kennil —“ grub ‘ genna ’ ” (Alu azanu 
khamani —“ grub ear-eater ‘ genna,’ ” B). 

May 14th.— Nchenyu kennil —“ ear-eater ‘ genna.’ ” 
Nchenyu — azanu, B. It is an insect which lays its eggs in 
the ears of rice, 

May 16th.— Khyuima kennil —“ burrowing grub ‘ genna ’ ” 
( Aghe ayang kemehe khamani— “ insects all bad ‘ genna,’ ” B). 

May 20th.— Nsii ro kethii ketsannil (Asenta akhe Jchil kesa 
kechenna , B)—“ millet offerings making c genna.’ ” A day 
kept for the millet, which is now getting high. 
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May 24th.— Lo khi lo nyu kennu —“ fields mildew fields 
insects ‘ genna ’ 35 (Azil khamani —-“insects ‘genna,’” B). 
A day kept for pests in general. 

May 27th.— Tsebe lo ro kethu ketsannu —young rice 
fields offerings making 1 genna ’ ” (Awfm atsii kittling 
kechenna —“ fowls’ eggs offering ‘ genna,’ ’’ B). Offerings 
are made for the welfare of the young rice. 

Then follows a short lull in the ceremonies. 

June 5th. Lo khunghong kennu —“ fields rust ‘ genna 
(Azi keshu khamani —“ fields dying ‘ genna,’ ” B). A day’s 
rest to prevent the rice from withering. 

June 8th. Tsung kerhi hi kennu ( Atsaang kowo kechi 
khamani, B)—“ sky raining asking for ‘ genna.’ ” This 
begins a short series of “ gennas ” for weather, rats and 
spirits. 

June 9th.— Tsung kegwa hi kennil ( Atsaang Icemehe kechi 
khamani, B)—“ sky fine asking for ‘ genna.’ ’’ 

June 10th.— Tepfit keshu kennu ( Amezii kelashu khamani , 
B)—“ rats destructive ‘ genna.’ ” On this day neither wood 
nor anything else may be cut, lest the rats nibble the rice. 

June 11th.— Arori keshu kennu, ( Azang ketashil khamani , 
B)—“ evil spirits destructive ‘ genna.’ ” The next day is 
“ open,” so that essential work may be done. 

June 13th .—Kiirezo ketsannu ( Ankapfu rechenna, B)—- 
“ waste ‘ genna.’ ” Kept in order that people may not be 
wasteful of their food. 

From now on there follows a period comparatively free 
from “ genna.” The fields have to be kept weeded and 
everyone is very busy. 

June 20th.—The “ genna ” of May 10th is repeated. 

June 29th.—The “genna” of May 9th for pests is 
repeated. 

July 4th.—Pvice-beer is made for the big path-clearing 
ceremony. 

July 6th.— Tele nga, from the Serna Telini ( Anung kesa 
akhu —“ field-path clearing festival,” B). The big mid¬ 
summer festival, lasting eight days, during which paths to 
the fields are cleared of jungle. (See pp. 82, 83.) 

July 13th.— Tsung kethu kennil —“clearing ‘genna’” 
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[Anting kesct khamani —“ field-path clearing ‘ genna,’ B), 
This marks the end of the path-clearing festival. On this 
day no work is done. 

July 19th.—The “genna” for pests of May 14th is 
repeated. 

July 23rd.—The “ genna ” for rats of June 10th is 
repeated. 

July 25th.—The “ genna ” of May 3rd to protect the rice 
is repeated. 

August 4th.—The “ genna ” for rats of June 10th is again 
repeated. 

August 6th.—•'The “genna ” of June 11th for evil spirits 
is repeated. 

August 7th.-— Tsung kungbhu kennu—“ sky wind 
1 genna.’ ” Observed to prevent wind flattening the stand¬ 
ing crops. On this day nothing may be felled, and water 
may not be splashed about. In the Northern group the 
“ genna ” of April 16th for wind and hail is repeated about 
this time. 

August 8th.—The “genna” for hail of April 16th is 
repeated. 

August 10th.— Khapui kecking ketsannu (Aketsong khetung 
kechenna —“spirit worshipping ‘genna.’ ” (Seepp. 180, 181.; 

August 17th.— Shiirii lo ro kef hit, ketsannii —“ ears fields 
offerings making ‘ genna ’ ” ( Awuil khiiwu kechenna —■“ fowl 
singeing ‘ genna,’ ” B). Offerings are made for the crops. 

There now follows a period free from “ gennas.” The crops 
are ripening and have to be watched and protected from 
birds and animals. 

September 5th.— Kha kedvng zu kethii kennii —“ house- 
ceremony rice-beer preparing 1 genna.’ ” There is no corre¬ 
sponding “ genna ” in the Northern group. Rice-beer is 
prepared for the harvest ceremonies. 

September 8th.—The “ genna ” of June 13th for wasteful¬ 
ness is repeated. 

September 9th and 10th.— Khong kepeng ketsannii — 
“ dish holding ‘ genna ’ ” ( Azi wi ketsa kechenna —“ field 
reaping eating ‘ genna.,’ ” B), the important ceremony 
which immediately precedes harvest. (See p. 84.) 
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From now on there is a long period with no “ gennas.” 
All are busy with harvest, the fields ripening at different 
times according to soil, aspect and elevation. 

October.—There are no “ gennas ” in this month. 

November 14th.—-The “ genna ” of June 13th for waste¬ 
fulness is again repeated now that the crops are in. 

November 15th.— Shu lo kethii ketsannii —“ rice field 
offering ‘ genna ’ ” (Asa mi ketsa kechennn —“ rice top 
eating ‘ genna,’ ” B). The ceremony of first fruits. 

November 24th.— Nga zu kelhii kennu —•“ festival rice- 
beer preparing ‘ genna.’ ” Liquor is prepared for the great 
Ngada festival which closes the year. (See p. 173.) This 
is always the day before the late November or early 
December full moon. 

November 26th.— Zd. kephe —“ liquor opening.” Offer¬ 
ings are made on graves. 

November 27th.— Ngada ( Akim tsu , B)—“ great festival.” 

November 28th.— Kepye zong —“ dancing day.” 

November 29th.— Rangsu zong —“ visiting day.” The 
next day is “ open.” 

December 1st.— Nga nytikhi —“ festival end.” 

December 2nd.— Ma gwa kethii, kennil —“ fire good making 
‘ genna ’ ” (Anyi khamani —“ fire ‘ genna,’ ” B). Nominally 
a “ genna ” to prevent fires. Really a much needed day of 
rest. 

December 3rd.—The “ genna ” of June 10th for rats is 
repeated. If this be not done they will damage the stored 
rice. 

December 5th.—The “genna” of June 11th for evil 
spirits is repeated, so that they may not trouble the village 
in the days of rest before the next agricultural year begins. 
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MENSURATION 

Measures of Distance 

The only fixed standard measure I know of in the Rengma 
country is a stone on the old site of Thegwepegedenyu, 
on which are cut two notches about ten inches apart. Four 
times the distance between the notches is the girth of the 
pig which may be demanded as a fine for adultery and 
similar serious offences. Otherwise standard measures of 
distance are always based on the human body. The smallest 
is “ one finger breadth ” (nzung ngaro me, A; azungza Icesti, 
B; atechu Icesti, C). The reckoning proceeds “two finger 
breadths” ( nzung ngaro khohung, A; azungza keni, B; 
atechu keni, C), a,nd so on. up to eight finger breadths, which 
equal the distance between the outstretched tips of the 
thumb and index finger, known as a “ short span ” {khti 
rhung, A; akha khamlua, B; atuchti khamlua, C). The next 
measurement above this is a “ long span ” (khti tong, A; 
akha khesiwa, B; atuchti khesuwa, C), the distance between 
the tips of the thumb and middle finger. There is no fixed 
relationship between the spans and the cubit ( nchu, A; 
akhunyong, B ; akhenyo, C), a much-used measure for which 
the distance between the finger-tips and the point of the 
elbow is taken, but all the above measures are used together, 
and a stick might be described as a cubit, two long spans and 
three finger breadths long. Above the cubit is the 
“ shoulder ” (mbutung, A; atapfu, B; asaphu, C), the 
distance from the finger-tips to the shoulder. Above this 
is the distance from the finger-tips to the middle of the 
chest, known as nni paha (“ half the outstretched arms,” A), 
aha pohong (“ half the upper body,” B) and atoso (C). From 
the far shoulder to the finger-tips is called mbutung pere 
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kegweng (“ going across the shoulder,” A), atapfn, pohong 
khakhaa (“ going half across the shoulders,” B), asaphu 
kukari (“ going across the shoulder,” C). Lastly there is 
the outstretched arms from finger-tip to finger-tip ( nni, A ; 
andm, B ; ale, C), 

The size of mithan and cattle is invariably stated in terms 
of the length of their horns, and for this there are special 
measurements. The lowest is the distance from the joint 
of the wrist and hand to the finger-tips (mvengo, A; ampan- 
yong, B ; amuza, C), and above this is the distance from the 
joint of the wrist and forearm to the finger-tips called 
santsesha (“ creeper berry,” A r ) maha koyo (“ arm division,” 
B), akhusa khutsepe (“ bracelet-wearing place,” C). Lastly 
there is the distance from the middle of the forearm to 
the finger-tips, known as “gauntlet-wearing place” (veng 
Ichavu bingki, A; alcwang khekong apa?n, B). The Eastern 
Rengmas have no corresponding measurement, but have a 
special one for the long horns of buffaloes, their most 
important domestic animal. This is called “ armlet-wearing 
place ” ( sateru khutsepe), and is the distance from finger-tips 
to a point midway between the biceps and the elbow-joint. 

For distances on the ground the minimum measure is “one 
foot” ( mphapi 2 me, A; achukha kesii, B; ampa kesii, C). 
Two feet is “feet in line ” ( mpha 2 kuketeng, A; achukha 
biikuasemi , B; ampa kiikiUe, C). A “pace” is nkongkhu 
(A), khiikha (B); lelcha (C). There are no terms for long 
distances. A man would ordinarily describe two points 
known to his hearer, and say that some distance was equal 
to the distance between them. If he wanted to explain 
how far some field was below the village, he would say how 
many times a man would ordinarily rest on the way up with 
a load 3 —a very sensible way, too, for what really matters 
is not how far away the field is by actual measurement, 
but how long it takes to get there and back. For distances 
up to a day’s march a man points to where the sun was 
when he started and when he arrived; for long journeys 
he would give the number of days required to get there. 

1 The origin of this curious term seems to be unknown. 

2 Mphapi = “ footprint ” and mpha — “ foot.” 

3 Cf. Ao Nagas, p. 398. 
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There are no measures of height, which is usually a very 
unimportant matter in everyday life, though a man might 
describe something as being as high as the side or centre- 
post of a house. But in a country where rivers often have 
to be forded, it is important to he able to explain how deep 
they are. We therefore find a large number of terms, and 
water is described as reaching to {khi, A; tJio, B; rucho, C) 
the ankle-bone (ankhennyeng rhu, A; ac.hu anyang, 1 B; 
akhu ’ rrll, C), the small of the leg (mpha tsongki, A; 
achunong ketse, B; azechi, C), the calf inching, A; amezong, 
B; ameze, C), the knee (nko, A; akhphu, B; akhwo, C), the 
thigh ( nding , A; apeisil, B ; a/pi chi, C), the buttock (ntingt.se, 
A; ashukwazib, B; amesi, C), the waist (nse, A; akhushu , 
B; akhilshi, C), the navel (nnu, A; apfuyi, B; abozu, C), 
the heart ( nnyung, A; ayipam, B; aluve, C), the armpits 
(■ nnyasing , A; ahakhu, B; atatsu , C), the neck ( nguda, A; 
asung, B; akhu, C), the ears ( nyeting , A; akhwela, B; 
akhena, C) and the top of the head ( mpeshung, A; ashuni, 
B ; alukri, C). These measurements are all that are neces¬ 
sary for the Western Rengmas, through whose country no 
big rivers run, but the villages of the Eastern Rengmas 
overlook the valley of the Tizu, and they describe its long, 
still pools as so many “ kicks ” ( kecho) deep . 2 

For measurements of girth there is another special set 
of terms. The circle of the thumb and index or middle 
finger of one hand is bengketong (A), khahang (B), and harlce 
(C). A “ small circle ” is that of the thumbs and index 
fingers of the two hands, and is called khutsong kezu (A), 
khuntsung khamhoa (B), and atuchii khamlua (C ). 3 A “ big 
circle” {khutsong ketong , A; khuntsung kesi, B; acheluwa, 
C) is the circle of the two thumbs and middle fingers. In 
the Tseminyu group there is no special word for the circle 
of the arms, nni , the length of the outstretched arms, being 
used, but in the other groups the circle of the arms of one 
man is khukhu kesli (B and C), and that of two men khukhu 
keni, and so on. Pigs are never described in terms of 
weight or length, but always of girth. As, however, they 

1 Aehu anyang — literally “ the eye of the foot.” 

2 See Lhota Nagas, p. 228. 

3 The same word as that used for a span. See p. 316. 
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cannot very conveniently be measured by the hand, a 
thong of bamboo or a piece of creeper is put round the 
animal’s stomach, and then measured off in the flat measure 
of cubits, etc. Birds are never described in terms of length, 
but always by their girth in finger-circles. A fish is described 
as being as thick as the wrist, arm, calf or thigh. 

Measures of Capacity 

Grain is the only article for which measures of capacity 
are used. The reckoning is in baskets, which are of various 
sizes. The smallest is called zyongchi (A), tilmeli (B), or 
ameli (C) and holds about 5 lbs. of unhusked rice. This 
is the standard wage for one day’s work. Above this the 
Tseminyu group have a measure Ichvdo paha (half a hJmdo) 
holding about 15 lbs., which is the wage for three days’ 
work, and the Tesophenyu group one called achiti, holding 
about 25 lbs., which is the wage for five days’ work. For 
six days’ work one khudo holding about 30 lbs. is paid in the 
Tseminyu group. The Ichvdo , achiti , and ameli measures 
are the standard measures for selling rice, but for loans the 
standard measures are lone (A), amaha (B), and akhu (C). 
One lone — 1| khudo , one amaha — 11 achiti, and one akhu — 
4 ameli. In the Tesophenyu group a big amaha ( amaha 
ketsowa) is used, equalling two achiti. 

Harvest is reckoned in loads (lenyukhu, A; aluchi, 1 B; 
akhuwitsa, C). In the Tseminyu group about 100 loads, 
and in the Tesophenyu group about 125 go to one granary 
{,shiise, A; ayi, B), which is reckoned as just enough to 
sustain a childless couple for a year. The Eastern Rengma 
unit is a bin ( asu ) made of bamboo matting. These vary 
greatly in size, and may contain anything from 20 to 50 
loads. A big granary will hold six average bins. 

In Sentenyu and Phesinyu a special method of measuring 
the year’s harvest obtains. The owner of a field heaps his 
rice as high as possible on mats, and walks round it with very 
long strides (nnigendo). A circumference of seven strides 
means enough rice to fill one granary, ten strides enough for 

1 Millet is lighter and more bulky than rice. The Western Rengmas 
used special words— lchushu, A; akhuchi, B-—for loads of millet. 
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two granaries, eleven strides enough for three, and so on, 
reckoning one more granary for every stride. 

Measures of Weight 

The Eastern Rengmas tell me they have no measures of 
weight at all, and I have certainly never seen any used by 
them. The Western Rengmas use a bismer balance 
(khilsevu , A; khilkhachong, B), with a fixed fulcrum, such 
as is common throughout most of the Naga tribes. 
Nowadays the ordinary Indian “ seer ” is invariably used, 
but formerly a block (khilkhu, A; khilkha, B) of salt was 
used, the length and breadth of a hand and about an inch 
thick. Double this was called makhuvyeng (A) or mavu- 
wateng (B), and the largest weight was a “ parcel of salt ” 
(chi dung, A; aiaechu alchong, B), which was equal to eight 
blocks. 
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NAMES OF NEIGHBOURING TRIBES 

Each of the three groups of Rengmas has its own name for 
the surrounding tribes. They are as follows:—• 

Angami— Segenyu, A; 

Tsonyanyu , R; 

Ararr, C, 

Serna— Sammu, A; 

Shaayi, B ; 

Meziirr, C. 

Southern Sangtam — Potfiorr , C. 

The Western Rengmas, never having been in touch with 
this tribe, have no name for them. 

Lhota— Segwmyu , A; 

Chenyi , B. 

Ao—- Nankanyu, A ; 

Nankwaa , B. 

Chang— Mire , B. 

Plainsman— Asanyu, A; 

Asaa, B. 

The word for Ao is derived from Lungkam, the Ao village 
lying nearest to the Rengma country. The Eastern Rengmas 
know nothing of Lhotas, Aos and Plainsmen, and have no 
names for them, and the Tesophenyu group alone seem to 
have heard of the Changs. 


Y 
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DIVISION OF TIME 

The Rengma year (ache, A; ama-pui, B ; amavi, C) is divided 
into three seasons. The cold weather (tsangsll, A; khusi 
atsong, B; khilso, C) lasts roughly from October to March, 
and is followed by the hot weather ( tsenyung, A ; khilyung 
atsong, B; khtize, C), which goes on till the rains (ntsu 
kuri, A; mezo atsong, B; mezit, C) break about June. These 
abate by October, when the skies are blue again and the 
mists fill the valleys in the mornings till the sun dispels them. 
Clouds gather about Christmas time, and there are usually 
light winter rains, which in Phesinyu are called sobu ’tsong, 
a term explained to me as meaning ‘ ‘ the time when women 
feel a cold draught when they lift their skirts to answer a 
call of nature ” ! In Tesophenyu they are called ma azi 
kepa ’tsong — “ the season when the serf tried to get fields.” 
The story goes that a rich man once allotted his fields for the 
coming year before the winter rains began. He offered 
one of his serfs the choice of three “ jhums,” but the man, 
having tried the soil of all of them and found it hard, refused 
to accept any. When the rain fell he tested the soil again 
and, finding it soft, wanted all three. The Christmas clouds 
soon roll away, but in a few weeks the air becomes so hazy 
with dust from the dry ground that even the nearest ranges 
are blotted out. The rains clear the air, but the clouds 
settle on the high tops, and long views are rare till the first 
welcome signs of the cold weather. 

The months (asii, A; asTia, B; asa, C) observed by the 
Rengmas are lunar months, an intercalary month being 
added when necessary to keep the calendar correct. In the 
following table the English months are given as a rough 
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guide, but it must be understood that there is no tribal 
authority to keep the calendar uniform and decide when an 
intercalary month ought to be inserted. In each village the 
old men are at liberty to order an intercalary month to be 
inserted when they think necessary, with the result that 
different villages are often in different months at the same 
time. 1 In the table below the months are given under 
A, B and C for the three groups. From the meaning of the 
names it will be noticed how greatly the hot habitat and 
dependence on irrigated terraces of the Eastern Rengmas 
have caused their agricultural calendar to differ from that 
of the Western. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

January. 

Lo kephu 'sii. 

Azi kepha ’sha. 

Pocha ’sa. 

“ The month of 

“ The month of 

“ The month of 


choosing fields. ” 

choosing fields.” 

clearing wood 
from the old 
fields.” 

February. 

Zu kiili ’sii. 

Patsa 'sha. 

Pasa ’sa. 

“The month of 

“ The month of 

“ The month of 


the Zu kiili 

ceremony,” or 
La kethii ’sii. 

‘ ‘ Pot making 
month.” 

resting.” 

resting.” 

March. 

Nsii keheng ’sii. 

Asenta knchi ’sha. 

Azu gwt i 'sa. 


“ The month of 

“ The month of 

“ The month of 


sowing millet.” 

sowing millet,” 
or 

Paisii ’sha — 

“ The month for 
finishing work.” 

clearing old 
fields.” 

April. 

Lo tsung nga ’sii. 

Zi sho sha . 2 

Ani ketsowa ’sa. 

“ The month of the 

“ The month of 

“The month of 


Lo tsung feast.” 

the Zi sho cere¬ 
mony.” 

burning the 

1 jhums 

May. 

Lo shi sii. 

Azi keche ’sha. 

Achota ketse ’sa. 

“ The month for 

“ The month for 

“ The month for 


sowing the 
fields.” 

sowing the 
fields.” 

sowing millet.” 


1 I have known the different “ khels ” of the same Angami village to 
differ in their reckoning as to what month it; is, and come to me to settle 
their quarrel. Rengmas, as far as my experience goes, are at least 
unanimous in the same village. 

2 Actually these ceremonies are often held in March. 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

June. 

Sii tsarii sii. 

“ The ton months 
month,” i.e. ten 
months from the 
harvest. 

Ayang keshung 
'sha. 

“ The month of 
jungle offer¬ 
ings.” 

Akhuzu kesha 'sa. 

“ The month for 
hoeing ter¬ 
races.” 

July. 

Tele nga sii. 

“ The month of 
the Tele feast.” 

Anting lcesa 'sha. 

“ The month of 
the Anting kesa 
ceremony,” or 
Yiye ’sha — 
“The hungry 
month,” be¬ 
cause last year’s 
grain is run¬ 
ning short and 
the new har¬ 
vest is not in. 

Rasa 'sa. 

“ The month of 
the Rasa cere¬ 
mony,” or 
Akhuzu keshuwaisa 
“ The month for 
planting ter¬ 
races.” 

August. 

Tero kecking sii. 

“ The month for 
worshipping 
spirits.” 

Akhetsong khetung 
'sha. 

“ The month for 
worshipping 
spirits.” 

Morakhu 'sa. 

“ The month for 
watching the 
crops,” or 
Akhukhu khu- 
khwwa 'sa. 

“ The month when 
the bull frogs 
call.” 

September. 

Lo -phu sii. 

“ The month of 
first reaping.” 

Azi wi kelsa 'sha. 

“ The month of 
(first) cutting 
and eating tho 
crop,” or 
Maperhe 'sha,. 

“ Th e month when 

Achota keviiva 'sa. 
“ The month of 
millet har¬ 
vest.” 

October. 

Lo gu sii. 

“ The month of 
reaping,” or 

Zangfci kupen sii. 

“ The month for 
using the 
sickle.” 

the rice turns 
yellow.” 

Azi khutva 'sha. 

“ The month of 
reaping.” 

Amalha keviwa 'sa. 

“ The month of 
rice harvest.” 

November. 

Shii Icapju sii. 

“ The month for 
carrying homo 
the rice.” 

Asu kapfuwa 'sha. 

“ The month for 
carrying home 
the rice.” 

Amatha kapfuwa 
'sa. 

“ The month for 
carrying home 
the rice.” 

December. 

Ngada sii. 

“ The month of 
the Ngada 
feast.” 

Akhuwa 'sha. 

“ Tho month of 
the Akhuwa 
feast.” 

Ngazuwa 'sa. 

“ The month of 
the Ngazu 
feast.” 

Intercalary 

month. 

Tekhe sii. 

Keteshe 'sha. 

Khute 'sa. 
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There are terms for the phases of the moon, but they are 
of little practical importance and are little used. They are 
as follows:— 


Waxing 

moon. 

Full moon. 

Waning 
Moon. 
Dark of the 
Moon. 


Su mhung. 

“ Moon’s face.” 


Su lu. 

“ Middle moon.” 
Sii khungtha. 

“ Moon going.” 
Sii zung. 

“ Moon dark.” 


Asha mpi kc/pong. 
“ Moon not full.” 

Asha kepong. 

“ Full moon.” 
Asha shanta. 

“ Moon going.” 
Asha keshumong. 

11 Moon invisible.” 


C. 

Asa shuteve. 

“ Moon is coming 
out.” 
luve. 

“ Middle moon.” 
Asa sunalatu. 

“ Moon going.” 
Asa ashwmong. 

“ Moon invisible.” 


'There are many divisions of the day, which is regarded 
as beginning at first cockcrow, between 2 and 3 a.m. Men 
who have had to remain chaste up to that hour owing to some 
“ genna ” may then visit their wives. It is the habit of all 
Nagas to wake up once before midnight, and it will be 
noticed that this has given a name to one of the divisions. 
The list is as follows :— 


First 

cockcrow. 

Second 

cockcrow. 

Third 

cockcrow. 

Dark before 
dawn. 

Dawn. 

Breakfast 

time. 


A. 

Tero khunga. 
Tero khunghuge 


B. 

Awiiu khukhu. 

teguwa. 

Aiviiii kmte.ro 
khuta. 


C. 

Awi khutsetu. 

Awi keni keri 
kwetu 


Tero khung khiitu. Awiiii keehentero Awi keche keri 
khuta. kwetu. 

Beriberii. Atsamezang. Thoritsetu. 

Yhekkapi arii. Ani keshowo. Areni shutctu. 

Chu keto kho. 

“ Time to eat 


Atsamezang. 


Ani keshowo. Areni shutctu. 

Aneng ketsa fail Ashi ketsale thu. 

•pyenta. ‘ 1 Time t. o e a t 

“ Time to eat rice.” 


Time to go to Psii. qweng kho. 
the fields. 


Time when 
all have 
left for the 
fields. 

Time to 
begin 
work. 

Time for the 
midday 
meal. 


Psii nyengshi. 


Senvurii kho. 


Ho kho. 


KiUushencha almi Azu vu kewale 
pyenta. chuwa thu. 

Yayaug kwowala. Avethe kewa thu. 


Atenu kukuashung Agu khoro kewa 
atsii pyenta. thu. 


Khameshu ts'ii. 


Ameshu ketsa. 
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Time for the 
midday 
rice-beer. 
Late 

afternoon. 


Evening. 


Dusk. 


Supper time. 


Early night. 

About 

10 p.m. 
About 

11 p.m. 

Midnight. 


A. 

Zu zo. 


Methi he.hwe.ng 
gwang hho. 

“ The tune for 
herdsmen to re¬ 
turn.” 

Khukhung nyu 
gwang hho. 

“ Time for people 
to return who 
are hungry for 
their supper.” 

Zangil serii. 

“The sky dar¬ 
kens.” 

Chu keto kho. 

“Time to eat 
rice.” 

Zieril kho. 

“Time to lie 
down.” 

Zitsung kho. 

“ Sleeping time.” 

Zitsung gwa. 

“ Sleep breaking.” 

Tsenu. 


B. 

Khapfu sa. 


AmesiX lcekiyanii 
khoha tsil 
pyenta. 

“ The time for the 
herdsmen to re¬ 
turn.” 

Nkengzi hakhuta. 

“Time when 
hungry people 
have left their 
work.” 

Atsaang kezong 
teghit. 

“ The sky dar¬ 
kens.” 

Aneng ketsa tsii 
pyenta. 

“Time to eat 
rico.” 

Zowata. 

“Time to lie 
down.” 

Zowata. 

(As above.) 

Zenshong slum. 

“ Sleep breaking.” 

Chonchela dlapwa. 


C. 

Azila khiXketse. 


(No term, as they 
keep no cattle.) 


Moniile. 

(No derivation 
known.) 


Atsozom thu. 

“ The time when 
night comes.” 

Ashi kelsale thu. 

“Time to eat 
rice.” 

Zeluri. 

1 ‘ Time to lie 
down.” 

Zotala. 

“ Sleeping time.” 

Zenu sera. 

“ Sleep breaking.” 

Tsotela. 
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HEAD-HUNTING IN ANCIENT FORMOSA 

In the second volume of the Atlas Chinensis, by Arnold us 
Montanus, “ English’d ” by John Ogilby in 1671, there is an 
account (pp. 11 sqq.) of head-hunting in Formosa. The 
parallel with Naga custom is so close, the language so quaint 
and the book so rare that it is worth quoting. Describing a 
raid the writer says :— 

“Off goes their Heads, Hands and Feet; some times, 
more cruelly they slice out their whole bodies, each one 
carrying a Collup in triumph home. . . . Sometimes at 
Night they break into a house or two, which leaving, their 
business being done, two of the Parties stick fast in their 
likeliest way to return, so to stop the Pursuer, sharp-pointed 
Reeds, about half a yard long, they making their Retreat, 
by another improbable way. Each Conqueror that shares 
for his own part a Head, carries it through his village upon 
a Spear, insulting and singing in praise and glory of his God, 
to whom he solely ascribes his Victory; thus proudly 
vaporing they are joyfully received everywhere, and enter¬ 
tained with the best liquor the Town affords. Each sixteen 
houses have their own Chappel, to which they carry this 
their bloody Spoil, which afterwards he boyls till the Flesh 
comes from the bone, then drying in the sun, they pour 
strong liquor (a custom which they never omit) upon the 
bare Scalp; fourteen days they keep Holy, Feasting and 
Sacrificing to their gods, who gave them so great and glorious 
a Victory. Of these Heads, whoe’er enjoys one, loots upon 
it as his greatest Treasure, putting them beyond Gold and 
Silver, or the most precious Jewel, and when any sudden 
accident of Fire or the like happen, this they take most care 
of, how to carry it with them, or leave it in safety.” 

32 7 
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The liquor they pour on the head is, of course, rice-beer, 
and what is probably the earliest account in English of the 
making of it runs as follows (p. 10) :— 

“ They take a quantity of Rice, which they put in a Vessel 
made for the purpose and boyle it; which turning out they 
knead into little Balls or Pellets; when they are well chew’d, 
they put them, into another Pot, there letting it stand till 
grown sowre; to this they pour a good quantity of Spring 
water, which being so put together, works a moneth or two, 
for so long it will ferment; then it becomes a clear, pleasant 
Wholsom and strong Liquor; which the longer kept, the 
better grows, for it will hold good thirty years. The top 
of this Drink is thin and clear, the bottom or sediment thick 
like our Pap; the thin makes their Drink, with which they 
often Fuddle; the thick makes their Cawdle to recover them , 
which Crop-sick they eat with Spoons. This they carry 
with them to the Field, and take a dose thereof when they 
think fit; and thus yearly they spend much of their rice.” 



INDEX 

PART I 


Throughout the Index 

(A) stands for Southern Section, Western Rengmas, 

(B) for Northern Section, Western Rengmas, 

(C) for Eastern Rengmas. 


Abduction of wife, punishment for, 
(A & B), 149; (C), 148 
Abortion, methods, 118, 119 
Abuse, 306 

Acacia, bark as fish poison, 107 
A chang lcetashu khamani, (B), 
purification ceremony, 180 
Achu, (C), fourth Feast of Merit, 
Insignia Stone on asuthe, 194 
Achukha, maker of bands for head- 
takers’ cloth, 22 
Adjectives, 291 

Adoption, 145, 146; (C), into 

mothor’s clan, 16; (A & B), 
of “ sons ” by rich men, 145, 
146; of fugitives, 146; by 
foster-mother’s husband, 204 
Adultery, condoned between clans¬ 
men, 44; fines for, amount, 
never lapse, 149; (A & B), such 
fines considered tainted, 149; 
girth of pig in fine for, 316 
Adverbs, 304 
Adze, 69 

Afterbirth, buried in house, 200 
Age, respect for, shown in division 
of food, 100, 101, 107. See also 
Old men. 

Agile ayang kemehe khamani, (B), 
“ insects all bad ” genna, 81, 
82, 312 

Agriculture and ceremonies con¬ 
nected with it, 75—89 
Agu, (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15, 129, n. 1 
Aiyulaniza or Kwuyuniza, (C), 165, 
166. Spirit of crops, q.v. 
Aketsong, (B), rich man’s familiar, 
165; details of, 168 
Aketsong khetung, (B), genna, 314; 
in honour of “Creator,” 165; 
described, 181 


Alceniya Kesa, (C), second Feast of 
Merit, 194 

Alcezu Kesa, (C), second Buffalo 
sacrifice, sixtli Feast of Merit, 
195; insignia, carved beam 
across front of house, 63 
Akhalchi, Icheze him, (C), “ cotton¬ 
picking ” genna, 87 
Akheshu, (B), post set up to be 
speared at Akhu khemeta kesa, 
178 

Akhu khemeta kesa, (B), great 
purificatory ceremony, 174, 
176-179, 310; sacred stones 
washed at, 233, 234 
Akhuchi, (C), festival to celebrate 
end of year, 174 

Akhuki kechesa kechenna, “ hoe 
laying down ” genna, (B), 
“crop” genna, 80, 311 
Ala, (B), grandmother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Alignments, of monoliths, 198, 199 
A lung Keye. See Tso kvlo. 
Alwazanu khamani (“grub ear 
eater” genna), (B), second 
anti-insect genna, 81. 82, 312 
Ambush, successful, 15.5; a fair 
ruse, 156 

A mesu amummung khahapi khamani , 
(B), “ cow’s stomach opening ” 
genna, 81, 311 

Amezii kitashiX khamani, (15), “ rats 
destructive ” genna, 313 
Amuhang Kutam, (B), compulsory 
purification ceremony, 188, 189 
Amukha atsowe khamani, (B), “ ter¬ 
mite red ant ” genna, anti- 
insect, 81, 312 

Amukhuayi kecha khamani, (B), 
“ wind hail coming ” genna, 81, 

181, 311 


3 2 9 
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Amuru fchiikre khamani, (G), purifi¬ 
cation ceremony, 3.80 
Amuze, (C), evil spirit talks like 
man, 166 

Ancestors, influence over crops, etc., 
173, 217 n. 1; offerings made 
to souls of, 164; graves of, 
repaired and offerings placed 
on them, 173; offerings made 
to, 182, 184; pit baby’s ear, 
before birth, as sign of favour, 
203 

“ Angami Nagas, the,” referred to, 
regarding: Khinsonyu stone, 
4 n. 1; spear-blade, 38 n. 4; 
spear-shafts, 39 n. 2; “house 
horns,” 63 n. 1 ; sword bean 
game, 123 n. 3 ; twins, 205 n. 1 ; 
tiger-men, 228 n. 1; celts, 246 
n. 3 ; “ the spirit, the tiger and 
the man,” 267 n. 1 
Angami Tribe, contiguous to Reng- 
mas, on south, 1, 2; divide 
(A & B) from (C), 3; W„ 
incite Rengmas to oppose Dr. 
Brown, 3; ancestors of, with 
other tribes, start from Khin- 
zonyu, 4; break up Khapenyu, 
5; press hard on Rengmas, 6 
n. 1; beaten by Vyembi, break 
up Tsoginyu, 7; drive (C) back 
to Tizu, D; dress worn by, in 
Chosinyu, 20 ; supply Rengmas 
with rain-shields, 26; banana 
seed strings, 28; cane rings 
below knees, 33 n. 1; pattern 
of necklaces, 33 ; barter table, 
7211. 1; got salt from Rengmas, 
73; usurers, 74 n. 1, 3; put 
tiger’s head in stream, 98; 
game-pits, 102 n. 2; decoy birds, 
103 n. 2; as to beheading 
snakes, 105 n. 1 ; fish poison, 106 
n. 1 ; attack on Tseminyu, 154, 
155, 230; myths as to plains, 
165 n. 2 ; spirit of invoked, 178, 
180; accept no fines for jungle- 
burning, 225 n. 1; love charm 
from snakes 238; Rengma 
names for, 301 

Aniza, (B & 0), general term for 
spirits, 164; steal and eat 
souls, 166, 167; spirit of the 
earth., 168 

Ankapfu leachenna, (B), “ waste ” 
genna, harvest home, 313 
Ankapfu khamani, (B), “ waste ” 
genna, harvest home, 85 
Anthill, earth of, ingredient of 
poison, 235 


Ants, teach men the art of war, 153 

Anung kesa akhu, (B), “ field path 
clearing ” festival, 83, 282, 313 

Anung Icesa khamani, (B), last day 
of festival, 314 

Anuza, (C), kindly spirit, 168 

Anyi khamani, (B), “ fire ” genna, 
315 

Anyo, (0), call themselves, 2 

Ao, tribe, old sites south of Lungsa, 
6 n. 1; modesty of girls of, 
25; value old daos, 37 ; value 
of morungs shown by, 50; 
skilled ringers of wild pigs, 100 ; 
tug-of-war, 121; Rengma names 
for, 321 

“ Ao Nagas, the,” referred to regard¬ 
ing : threefold division of 
tribe, 14 n. 1; hat, 30 n, 1; 
daos, 37 n. 3; division of 
country, 46 n. 2; painting on 
cloth, 67 n. 1; silence as to 
killing tiger, 97 n. 3; words for 
sambhur, 99 n. 2; ringing 
pigs, 100 n. 1; tug-of-war, 121 
n. 1; sword-bean game, 123 
n. 3; virgin’s rough journey 
to land of the dead, 170 n. 2; 
souls become buttorflies, 171 n. 
1; a hawk, 171 n. 3; blemish 
on mithan, 186 n. 1; twins, 
205 n. 1; tiger-men, 228, n. 1; 
sun and moon, 243 n. 2; 
stars, 244 n. 3; Folk-tale, The 
Flood, 267 n. 2; finding of 
rice, 272 n. 2; lighting rocks, 
273 n. 1 

Aohung Itezung Icechenna, (B), pre¬ 
paratory young rice ceremonies, 
312 

Aongshii, site occupied in Rengma 
migrations, 6 

Aoshe, (C), First Feast of Merit, 
described, 194; and insignia, 
194 

Aowiphu, (C), final Buffalo sacrifice, 
91, 195; insignia of performer 
on house, 63, 195; cloth, 23, 
195; wife’s skirt, 24, 195; 

stone, on his funeral platform, 
220 

Apfu , (B), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15, 129 11 . 1 

Apfuho, Lhota name for folk-tale 
hero, 248 

Apotia, Assamese term, unnatural 
death, customs regarding, 142, 
221, 222, 226; body (A) buried 
by “ burier,” (B) by clansmen, 
142; separate abode for souls 
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of, 170 n. 3; name of one who 
died not given to any one in 
elan, 201; foretold by pre-natal 
crying of child, 201 n. 2; 
foretold for her future husband 
by paleness of baby’s sexual 
organ, 205 ; foretold for parents 
by baby sucking its thumb, 205 ; 
in abuse, 306 

Apron, article of Full Dress, (A& B), 
29, (C) 32, 33; insignia shown 
on, 29; placed in man’s 
basket under bed, 183 n. 2; 
at Feast of Merit. 

Aps-ii, (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15, 129 n. 1 

Apuazu, (B), spirit which leads men 
astray, 167, 168 

Ap-Ung keye, (B), commemorative 
platform, 195, 196 

Apungzaa , clan of, (B), 11; origin 
of, 12 

Aringaro, (A), evil spirits, soul 
stealers, 166, 167 

Armlets, brass, ivory, 32; white 
metal, women’s, 34, 183 n. 2; 
toy, over baby’s bed, 209 

Armour, raw hide, (A & B), obsolete, 
40, 41, 69 

Arori, (A), bad spirit, 167; term 
sometimes used generally, 167 
n. 1 

Arori Keshu kennii, (A), gcnna 
against evil spirits, 179, 313 

Arrhi Psuyha, (A), “ enemy count¬ 
ing ” feast, described, 185, 186; 
givers of, get treble rations at 
/engkesi, 184; insignia, daugh¬ 
ter wears tuft of cotton wool 
in cars, 185 

Arrili ketsati, (C), fifth Feast of 
Merit, first Buffalo sacrifice, 194 

Arrow, 40 

Arson, punishment for, 147 and n. 

Artiele, the, 288 

Asahowa, (B), formal friend, 153; 
duties of in feasts of merit, 
192, 193 

Asenta, akhe kh'ii kesa, kechenna , 
(B), “ millet offering making ” 
genna, 81, 82, 312 

Asenta kapeaghe khamani, (B), 
“ millet rotting ” genna, 312, 
81 

Asenta keshu khamani, (B), “millet 
dying ” genna, 311 

Ashes, parcel of, offered in first 
fruits ceremony, (A), 84; pinch 
of, in granary, (C), 89; as 
disinfectant against spirits, 246 
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Ashi, grandmother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Aahindu, present head of Khungza 
clan, 139 

Ashupu, (C), “ The Catcher,” Rich- 
man s guardian spirit, 168, 169 
Ashuzii-kechesowa, (B), village 
burier, 141, 142 

Asi kephasi kechenna, (B), “ field 
beginning ” genna, 312 
Asi Kiyathi, (B), Mithan sacrifice, 
described, 192; insignia, full 
ornaments, carved posts and 
“horns” on house, 63, 193; 
mithan head on spoon handle, 
115; hornbill’s head on rice 
spirits seat, 115; special clothes 
for wife and daughter. 24, 25; 
for self, 21, 22 

Aso, (B), spirit of crops, 165. See 
also under Spirits. 

Astringents, 117 

Asu mi ketsa kechenna, (B), “ Paddy 
top eating ” gonna, second day 
harvest home, 85, 86, 315 
Asu mi kesa, (B), 174 
Asukhi, (B). See Nd-it. 

Asfmgkhii, (B), girl’s pre-marriage 
ear beads, 19, 34; affectionate 
nick-name, 152 

Atethu, (C), third Feast of Merit, 
194 

Athama, (B & 0), tree, used for 
firestick, 71; berries, mixed 
with salt, 110; used in Aiunhang 
Kutam ceremony, 188; wood 
of, in Kethi bonfire, 191 
Atsali, (C), fourth Feast of Merit, 
194; insignia, special skirt of 
wife, 24 

Atsci’ong, (B), sky spirit, 168 
Atsaang kemehe kechi khamani, (B), 
“sky fine, asking for” genna, 
crop genna, 313 

Atsang kowo kechi khamani, (B), 
genna for rain, 89 
Atsaang kowo kechi khamani, (B), 
“ sky raining, asking for ” 
genna, 313 

Atsetatsate, (C), first day of five days 
genna, early in August, it is 
to prevent waste, 88 
Atsolo (sky stone), boulder on which 
water is poured in rain-making, 
90 

Atsuaong, (C), soul-stealing evil 
spirit, 166, 167 

Ami kechenna, (B), “ pig ceremony,” 
first optional Feast of Merit, 
189 
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Avu kehezi, (B), washer of luck 
stones, his duties, 141; in 
Akim khameta keza, 179 
Avu kepaova, (B). See Avu kehezi. 
Avyu, (A), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Awft.ru, khehi, (B), “ fowls throat- 
cutter,” official, 142 
Awiiu, atsu kiitung kechenna, (B), 
“ fowls eggs offering ” genna, 
crop genna, 82, 313 
Awiiu khuwu kechenna, (B), “ fowl 
singeing ” genna,, 314 
Awiiii Waza Kukuwo, (B), “ fowl 
young waving,” purification 
ceremony, 187, 188 
Axe, 69 

Ayi kes'ii Iceckenna, (B), first genna 
for sprouting rice, 69 
Aza, (B), mother, use of term 
discussed, 15 

Azctkhi, (B), grandmother, use of 
term discussed, 15, 129 n. I 
Azang, (B), evil spirit, 166 
Azang ketashiX khamani, (B), “ evil 
spirits destructive” genna, 
313 

Azang satsatetsu, ( B), “ evil spirit 
frightener,” slat of wood to 
ward off nightmare, 166 
Azati, woman comforter of dead 
souls, 170 

Aza zu kutam, (B), “ all mouths 
purifying,” purification cere¬ 
mony, 179 

Azi kephasi kechenna, (B), “ field 
beginning,” second day, young 
rice ceremonies, 312 
Azi kesa, (B), “ beghming sacrifice,” 
first of big feasts, 62; de¬ 
scribed, 190; insignia, semi¬ 
circular roofed porch to house, 
62 

Azi Jcesltu kechenna, 69 
Azi keshii khamani, (B), “ field 
dying ” genna, to save young 
rice, 312 

Azikupusa tsenna, (C), crop gonna 
marking the beginning of felling 
jhums, 88 

Azi wi ketsa kechenna, (B), “ field 
reaping eating ” genna, first- 
fruits ceremony, 314; de¬ 
scribed, 84, 85 

Azonyu, term applied to all (A) 
clans except Kentennonyu, 14; 
route of souls of the, to Land 
of the Dead, 169, 170 
Azii khamani, (B), “ insects ” genna, 
anti all insect genna, 313 


Bachelor’s button, ear-flower 
favoured by, (C), 31 
Badger, why hair of, is offered to 
improve millet, 82 
Baldriek, purely Rengma ornament, 
29; of (C) as head-taker’s 
insignia, 32 

Bamboo, tall, erected in front of 
house : of every man who has 
a son at Ngazu, (C), 176; as 
insignia of performer of Aowi- 
phu, (C), 195; in comb, 19; 
in basket work, 26, 71; bow 
for cleaning cotton, 64; clapper, 
for bird scaring, 80, 84; tied 
to neck of new-born calf, (C), 
92; sections of, used as cooking 
vessels, by raiders, 109; on 
occasions of ceremony, 177, 
178; drinking vessels, 115, 
209; earth collected in for 
rain making, 90; fan among 
child’s death offerings, 170; 
arrows, 40 ; substitute for fish¬ 
hooks, strips to scare fish into 
traps, 107,108; (C), spoon, 115; 
knife to cut cloth, 67 ; castrating 
boars, 93; for sacrificing cock, 
183 ; cut open sacrifi cial cow, 92; 
mithan, 193; hen’s liver for soul 
of the Dead, (A), 218; to cut 
navel string, (A), 200; mother 
(B) cuts “bead” hair with, 
before first haircut, 203, 204; 
pickle, diet of first spear in tiger 
hunt, 98; sharp, to kill sacrificial 
pig, 182, 188; spathes, as 

spear-head guard, 95; as skirt 
protector, 25; stiles, (C), 48, 
49; vessel, hands washer, (C), 
108; walls, matting, 62; 
whistles, in elephant hunting, 
95 ; needles, 67 ; fircthongs, 71 ; 
tubes as debt ledgers, 74 
Bamboo rat, flesh tabu to : women, 
111; medicine men, (A & B), 
172; diet of giver of Kethi 
Kiyathi, (B), for five days, 192 
Bananas, cultivation of, (A & B), 
78 ; (C), 87; used as astringent, 
117; swallowing seeds of, 
makes a woman produce bast¬ 
ard, 78; seeds of wild, in 
necklaces and girdles, 28; 
leaves stuck on house walls as 
notico of an engagement, 209 
Bands, on body-cloths, description, 
manufacture, export, 22 ; men 
and women’s differ, 25 ,- joint¬ 
ing on, 67, 68 
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Bapto, leaf of, in sevenfold curative 
brush, 239 

Barail range, (C), villages east of, 8 
Bark, for soap, 19; for torches, 72; 

in medicine, 116, 117 
Barter. See Trade. 

Baskets, full of male and female 
ornaments, placed under bed 
at Feast of Merit, 183; as 
measure, 319 
Basketwork, 71 

Batso, (A), animal whoso hair 
brings good luck, 82 
Bauhinia, twig of, in sevenfold 
curative brush, 238 
Beads, buried by Lhotas while 
wandering, 6; collar of, (A & 
B), men, 27; necklaces, men, 
(C), 30, 31; ear ornaments, 
women, 34; white, in woman’s 
basket at Feast of Merit., 183 n. 
2 ; thread on child’s hair, then 
throw away, before first haircut, 
203 ; put on a corpse, restrung, 
216; buried with women, 
(A & B), 217; with man, 220; 
tied to finger of corpse, (B), 
to left wrist, (0), 219; waist- 
strings of, worn by women, 20 ; 
of ancient kkongpsu, described, 
35 ; most valuable ornaments, 
144; reckoned in marriage 
price, 208; string of, girl’s 
first garment, 24, 36 
Bear, tabus as to killing, 100; 
trapping of, 102; purification 
of killer of, 179 n. 1; to dream 
of, means weedy fields, 240; 
hair of, wig, 26, 27; fillet, (C), 
29, 30; flesh of, tabus, 111 
Beck, Mr,, opinion of, on “ khong- 
psii ” beads, 35 

Bed, (A & B), 59, (C), 60 and n.; 
baskets of male and female 
ornaments put under at Feast 
of Merit, 184; milk tooth 
buried at leg of, 205 
Beer. See Job’s tear, Maize, Millot, 
Rice. 

Bees, taking of nests, 106; dreams 
of, mean quarrels, 242 
Beetle, wing cases in ornament, 25; 

as eyes of “ wooden head,” 159 
Begonia, wild, stalk as leather 
polisher, 69; (C), “ Dead men’s 
food,” 118 n. 1; cure for 
toothache, 118 
Bellows, 70 

Belt, cotton, 32, 33; cowrie, 41; 
weaving, 67 
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Berries, for soap, 19; in medicine, 
116, 118 

Bin, small, placed on asuthe, 220; 

(C), measure rice by the, 319 
Binviye, (A), commemorative plat¬ 
form, 195, 196 

Birds, trapping of, ] 03; size 
measured by girth, 319 
Birth, 199-205; prevents washing 
of luck-stones, 174 
Bismer, balance, 320 
Blessings, on husband and wife, 
] 87. See also Prayers. 
Blindness, caused by over-exercise 
of magie powers, 12 
Blood, bath of enemy’s, cure for 
leprosy, 118 n. 2 

IJoar, castrated very young, 93; 
sacrificed, at village founding, 
45; killed at Avu Kechenna, 
(13), and at Kekho Khamesho, 
(B), 189 

-tushes, boys’ ornament, 28; 

necklaces of — for head-taker, 
(0), 30; added to buffalo 

head in (C) carving, 63 n. 3 
-wild, dangerous quarry, hunt¬ 
ing, trapping, 99; tabus after 
killing, 100; kind of — known 
as “ Jathung’s pigs,” 99 n. 1; 
leads St. Kentigern to site of 
monastery, 5 n. 1; lucky to 
dream of, 240 

Bones, bundle of, hung up to keep 
pests from crops, 83 
Boy, suckled for throe years, 204; 
first haircut, (B), 203; crown 
of head not shaved, 204; (C), 
spears “head,” 160; unlucky 
to put first lengta on, in 
evening, 20, 21; tabu as to 
wearing body-cloth, 21 
Boys, Lephori, body-cloth, 23; 
right to ivory armlet, (C), 32; 
treatment of, in Mo rung, 52; 
duties in Morung rebuilding, 
(B), 54; take cocks to Akhu 
Khometa Keza camp, 177; 
games, 122-124 

Bracelets, (C), man’s, 32; (C), 

women’s, 34, 183 n, 2; toy, 
hung over baby girl’s bed to 
make her take the breast, 204 
Brass, large ear-rings, 27 ; spirals, 
ear ornaments, 27; models in 
man’s basket at Feast of Merit, 
183; twisted on string as neck 
ornament, bracelets and arm- 
lets, (C), 32; discs on apron, 
(0), 33; small ear-rings, (C), 
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34; small discs, semvu, formerly 
worn by (A) women, 34 

British, only occasion of fighting 
with Rengmas, 3 

Brown, Dr., visits Rengmas, 3; 
as to women’s dress, 23 

Brushing of dogs, 101; with leaves, 
in purification ceremony, 179, 
188; for illness, 101; process 
described, 238 

Buffaloes, heads of carved on doors, 
as insignia, (C), 63 ; keeping of, 
by (C), 91; sacrifice of, by (C), 
equivalent to mithan by (A & 
BJ, 91, 194; three sacrifices, 
194, 195; wild, almost extinct 
in Naga Hills, 97 

Bullroarers, not allowed in the 
village, 84; boys’ playthings, 
123 

Burier, duties and perquisites of, 
(A & B), 141, 142, none in, (C), 
141; administers oath, 150; 
disposes of “ head” which has 
fallen, 159; duties in mithan 
sacrifice, 186; lays first stone 
of, “ binviye ” platform for 
dead man, 196; (A) duties at 
death, 216; (A & B) waves 
leaves over corpse of “ apotia ” 
during burial, 222 

Butler, Major J„ “ Travels and 
Adventures in the Province of 
Assam,” describes Rengmas 
in Mikir Hills in 1855, 2, 3 

Butterflies, souls of those who 
cannot sing become, 171; Lhota 
belief as to, 171 n. 2 

Cacharee tribes, Rengmas in Mikir 
Hills intermarry with, 2 ; Reng¬ 
mas traded with in sixteenth 
century, 274 

Call of nature, to answer, spoils 
love charm, 237 

Callicarpa arborea, Roxb., Rico 
spirit’s tree, 83 

Cane, in ornaments, 28, 30, 31; 
hat of, 30; gauntlets of, (C), 32; 
leggings, (C), 33; rings of, 
below knees, 33; in basket 
work, 71; nooses for hornbilis, 
104; as tug-of-war rope, (C), 
122; as string to cotton 
cleaning bow, 64 ; land reserved 
for growing, 143; to haul 
sacrificial mithan, 186 

Canna, popular as ear-flower, (C), 

31 

Carnelian bead, necklaces, 33 


Carvings, on inorung post, (A & B), 
50 ; (C), 51; on house posts as 
insignia, 63, 193; on cross¬ 
beam, 195 

Case, in grammar, 290 
Castor and Pollux, story of, 245 
Cat, wild, crops poor if first fruit 
offerings eaten by, 84; trapping 
of, 103 

—— civet, trapping, 103 
Caterpillar, hairy, reputed ancestor 
of Tselanyu, sub-clan, ] 1 and 
n. 2; eating leaves, proof that 
they are not poisonous, 117 
Cattle, keeping of, 92; disposal of, 
on owner’s death, 144; period 
when killing of is tabu, 81; 
haunted stone fatal to, 232; 
increased by “ cattle hoof 
stones,” in morung, 232; in 
marriage price, must not be 
from plains, 208; reputed 
origin of, 208; sacrificed at 
pond making, 199 
Colts, belief as to, 246 
Census of 1931, incorrect as regards 
Rengmas, 1 

Centipede, giant, beliefs and story 
regarding, 222, 223 
Ceremonies of the agricultural year, 
details of, 173-181; list of, 
310 315 

Chainpiehanglangba, Ao magician, 
became a star, 244 n. 2 
Chang, warrior’s apron, 32; (C), 

leggings of, pattern of, 33 ; belt 
survival of rawhide armour, 41; 
dao, 37; views on buffaloes, 91 
n. 2; Rengma names for, 321 
Charms. See Witchcraft. 
Chaulmugra, as fish poison, 106 n. 1 
Che, (A), hero in folk-tales, 245 
Che lo kethii kennil, (A), “ paddy rice 
offering ” genna, 85 
Shu lo kethii ketsannii, (A), “ rice 
field offering ” genna, 315 
Chechama, village, warns Tseminyu 
not to oppose Dr. Brown, 3 
Chegenyu, Angami clan, in Theru- 
gunyu,14 

Chicken, flesh good for wounded, 
116; python tooth in house 
prevents straying, 224; smallest 
washed, water as charm to 
keep pig from straying, 239; 
sacrificed and offered to spirits 
of game, 101; in purification 
ceremony, 187; in transference 
of bride to husband’s clan, 212; 
released : to ransom sick man’s 
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soul, 107; as a “ scape-goat,” 
179; at funeral, to scratch 
water for soul, 170; tied to 
corpse, 216; buried alive, (A), 
218; killed, (B), 219 

Chief, position of, in old days and 
now discussed, 138-140 

Children, prayed for, 176, 182, 184; 
pond dug in hopes of getting, 
199; stones in morungs to 
ensure increase of, 232, 234; 
admonished before “ head,” 
159; of slaves, selling of, 163; 
young, buried under floor in 
house, 219; souls of, on their 
way to Land of the Dead, 170 

Chillies, cultivation of, 78; use of : 
in thirst producer, 87, as 
garnish, 108, in medicine, (C), 
118, in taking hornets’ nests, 
106; not eaten: by any one 
on preliminary day Akfu Iveza, 
174, by cultivator on day he 
offers to rice spirit, 81, by 
performer of grub genna, 82, 
by killer of sambhur, etc., for 
ten days, 100, by erector of 
platform, 196, 197; must be 
eaten for ten days by first 
spear in tiger hunt, 98; the 
finding of, 272 

Chin, sacred among Konyaka, 204 
n. 2; sore mouth caused to 
child if it touches parents’, 204; 
grain of rice pressed to, in 
funeral food ceremony, 210 

China, northern, head hunting in, 

153 n. 2 

Chindwin, river, 3 

Choshinyu, village of, (A), 2, 47; 
story of, 8; position of, 46 and 
n. 2 ; Khinzonyu clan strong in, 
11; Angarni dress worn in, 20, 

154 

Choyisha, founder of Choyishaza 
clan, 12 

Ghrysochroa bimUata, iridescent 
beetle, used as ornament on 
cloth, 25 

Chugo, uncle of Mhataong, de¬ 
scendants part of Humtsoi 
clan, 12 n. 3 

Churai, settled by (C), raided by 
Swomi, 9 * 

Clans, six exogamous groups in 
(A & B), group I, 11, 12; 
II, 12, 13; HI, 13; IV, 13; 
V, 13, 14; VI, 14, 15; no trace 
of threefold but of twofold 
division, 14, 136; (C), clans, 15; 


in (C), “ first ” different from 
others, 16; adoption into, 
discussed, 16; of slaves, 162, 
163; men of more than one, 
necessary for village founding, 
45; false oath on nahii entails 
expulsion from, 151; backs up 
woman even after her marriage, 
163; intermingle in Akhu 
ldiemeta camp, 177; child’s 
name chosen from names 
current in parents’, 201; trans¬ 
fer of bride to husband’s, 212, 
213 

Clan stones, 232, 234 

Clansman and men, bring mithan to 
morung on day of sacrifice, 186, 
212, 213; ceremonial drink in 
house of a, after Kekl’e Khame- 
sho, 190; assist in building 
commemorative platform, 195; 
accompany bridegroom to 
bride’s house, 210; summoned 
to drink, and get bigger rations 
at pig ceremony and Kheke 
Khamesho, 189; duties of, at 
funeral, 216; connection with 
wife by, condoned, 44, 149; 
only a, may : shave mature 
girl’s head, 19, hold down 
sacrificial cow, 185, acts, as 
sacrificer, 182, 183, 184, 186; 
souls of, await the soul on road 
to Land of the Dead, 170 

Clansmen of mother, accompany 
bridegroom to bride’s house, 
210 

Clansmen of Wife, spirits asked to 
prevent — from injuring sacri¬ 
ficer, 176, 188, 189; assist in 
building commorative platform, 
195; “ shame ’ ’ to see her soon 
after her confinement, 201 

Clanswomen, husbands of — of giver 
of feast receive special rations, 
184 ; of woman must assist her 
in Azi Kesa, 190; husbands of 
— accompany bridegroom to 
bride’s house, 210 

Cloths, weaving of, 67; must be 
cut with bamboo knife, 67 

-ceremonial washing of, 177; 

of corpse washed, 216; not 
to be shaken at Akhet song 
Khctung, 181; buriers of “ apo- 
tia ” corpse throw away thread 
of their, 222; body, of men 
show status and prowess of 
wearers, varieties described, 
(A & B), 21, 22, (C), 22, 23; 
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wagered in jumping com¬ 
petitions, 120; body, womens’, 
23; (C), women substitute, for 
skirt, special for feast days, 25; 
breast, women’s, 23, 25 
Clothes, placed on grave, (A), 218; 
of Apotia, thrown away, 221, 
222 

Clubs, used as weapons, 105; 

models in omen-taking, 36 
Cobra, flesh eaten by men only, 105; 

with precautions, 110 
Cock, crowing of, as omen for good 
crops, 177; as giving right to 
name village, 51; sacrificed 
at; village founding, 45, initia¬ 
tion of medicine man, 172, 
at head tree fencing, (A), 175, 
for every householder at Zukiili, 
175, at luck-stone washing, 
(B), 179, at Tero Khilgwu, 183, 
at Thei'ushing stone, 229, taken 
by boys to Alchu khemeta kesa, 
177; released on stone at Iso 
kiilo, 197 

-evil spirits take form of 

gleaming red, 167 

-crows as divisions of the night, 

325 

Cock’s comb, ear-flower, (C), 31 
Cold, in the head, due to eating raw 
lentils, 87 

Comb, 19; of mother of twins, not 
borrowed for fear of contagion, 
205 

Conehshell, beads, (A & B), worn by 
men, 27, by (C), 30; disc by 
women, (C), 33, 183 n. 2; 
bead by, (A & B), women, 33, 
34, 183 n. 2; tabus regarding, 
27, 28, 80 
Conjunction, 305 
Consonants, 287 
Conventional phrases, 306 
Cooking-pots, clay, made by women 
only, period of, 08; two — 
exempt from punitive de¬ 
struction, 147; sacrifieer brings 
his own, 182; used in cooking 
fine for adultery, broken, 149; 
used for food of platform 
builders, left on spot, 196; (C), 
if stranger brings his to village 
a day’s genna, 225 
Corpse, disposal of, see Funeral 
ceremonies; to dream of means 
success in hunting, 241 
Cotton, cultivation, (A & B), 78, (C), 
87; manipulation of, and 
export of, 64; on day of an 


engagement no member of 
household concerned may touch, 
209; circle of, round ear as 
ornament, 31; the Finding 
of — folk-tale, 273, 20 n. 1 

Cotton wool, wearing of, in ears, 
(A & B), 27; tufts placed on 
corpse, 216; tuft of, in ear of 
daughter as insignia, 185; 
“ shameful ” for woman to 
wear, unless she owns khongpsu 
necklace, 35 

Cow, bartered for salt, 73; worth 
a string of khongpsu beads, 35; 
fifty baskets of rice, (B), 72; 
young slave worth two, 162; 
as first instalment of marriage 
price, 209; part of fine for 
intrigue with girl, (A & B), 
149; milk from never drunk, 
92; care of, after calving, 92; 
bone in necklaces, 33; 
slaughtered at : Zeng Kesi, 184, 
at Kekhe khamesho, 189, at 
Azi kesa, 190; without blemish, 
sacrificed : at Arrhi Psiigha, 
185, at Azi kesa, 190, at 
Kethi, 190, at Kethi Kiyathi, 
192, at Achu, (C), 194, at 
Alsali, 194; (C), dream of, 

interpretation, 242 

Cowries, circles of, “ tiger’s eyes ” 
on lengta of tiger slayer, 20; 
in “enemy’s teeth,” 28; lines 
of, on body-cloth of mithan 
sacrificer’s women-folk, 25; 
aprons, tiger killer’s insignia, 
29; in ■“ rogwezo," 30; on 
apron, (C), 33; waist string of, 
insignia of wife of giver of 
Akezu keza, 36; cloth in 
woman’s basket under bed, 183 
n. 2 

Crab, among first fruit offerings, 84 ; 
eaten ceremonially at harvest 
festival, (A), 86; flesh with 
salt and ginger in prize for 
jumping, 120; among, (C), fish 
takes the place of, in ceremonial 
meals, 88 n. 1; black, flesh as 
purge, 117 

Creator, Creation beliefs regarding, 
164, 165 

Creeper, as tug-of-war rope, break¬ 
ing fatal omen, 121; bits 

distributed to benefit crops, 
121; triple collar of rokhali, 
(B), for sacrificial mithan, 193; 
dye from, 66; soap, chewed to 
procure abortion, 200 
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Cricket, tabu observed to prevent 
nipping young lentils, 81; souls 
of good singers become, 171 
Crops, varieties of, raised by 
Rengmas, 77, 78; injured by: 
dyeing goats hair, 66, making 
salt, 73, use of iron hoes, 87, 88; 
influenced by : tug-of-war, 121, 
122, ancestors, 173, 195 n. 3; 
good, foretold by ants eating 
heads of python and cobra, 
225; thunder, 245; gennas 
are numerous and indexed 
separately under their names; 
dreams referring to, 240; spirit 
of, 121. See also under Spirits. 
Crossbow, 39, 40 
Cubit, 316 

Cucumber, (A & B), 78; (C), 87 
Cuckoo, call of, proclaims end of 
Angami marriage season, 210 
n. 2 

Cultivation, (A & B), jhuming, 77, 
78, 83; (C), irrigated terraces, 
76, 86, 88; jhuming, 86, 87 
Cup, of bamboo, 115; in engage¬ 
ment arrangements, 209; 
placed on grave, 218. See also 
leaf cups. 

Cupping, cure for rheumatism, 117 
Currency, spearheads as, 72, 207 
Cursing, by village, 148 
Customs, being abandoned, 1 ; 
changing but less among, (C), 
26 

Daily life, 126, 127 
Dancing, 126; full dress dance, 
173; costume of, (C), men, 30 
Dao, its great usefulness, types 
described, 37; use in hair¬ 
cutting, 18; Tseminyu’s great 
trade in, 73; used as currency, 
(C), 72; wagered in jumping 
competitions, 120; prize for 
foot race, 121; ceremonially 
washed, 174, 177, 180; wife 
lays — by door at Khapui 
Kecheng, (A), 180; husband 
lays his — on his left during 
ceremony, 180; husband eats 
with spear and —- at hand at 
wife’s clan transfer, 213; buried 
with corpse of man, 217, 220; 
wooden model of, in man’s 
basket at Beast of Merit, 183 
n. 2; toy, hung over bed of 
baby boy to make him take the 
breast, 204; to dream of — 
means children and wealth, 241 
Z (Bengma Nagaa) 


Dao belt, 32, 33, 37 
Dao holder, (C), 33, 37; (A & B), 
37, 38 

Daughter, her rights as to father’s 
land and mother’s ornaments, 
144 

Day, divisions of, 325, 326 
Day’s march, measure of distance, 
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Dead, the, offerings to, (C), 221 

-Life after Death, see Land of 

the Dead; eat wild begonia’s, 
(C), 118 n. 1; influence on 
fertility, 173, 195 n. 3; to 

dream of, means death of great 
men, 242; offerings to, (A & B), 
on front wall of house, 170, 
(C), 221; appeased by repair 
of grave, 217 n, 1 

Death, customs at, (A & B), 215- 
219, jC), 219; beliefs as to 
Life after Death, and the Land 
of the Dead, 169-171 
—•— sudden deaths attributed to 
Hasung, 167 n. 2; accursed 
deaths. See Apotia. 

Decoy birds, 103 

Deer, hunting of, 100; snaring, 102; 
leads pursuers to site of Tsent- 
inyu, 5; flesh tabued to newly 
married, 211 n. 3; “ tracking,” 
boys’ game, 122 
Deities and spirits, 164 et seq. 
Delivery, usually easy, 199, 200 
Deomoni, yellow bead, 28; in 
(A & B) woman’s necklace, 
33; rules as to inheritance, 
144; two strings given to 
child on naming, 202; one 
pla.cod in man’s basket at 
Feast of Merit, 181 n. 2 
Depilation, practised by both sexes, 
(C), 17 

Descent, in male line, 137 
Diarrhcea, cure for, 117 
Digger, iron, (A & B), 79, (C), 87; 
bought from Angamit, (C), 88 
n. 2 

Dimapur, 274 

Divorce, customs as to, 215 
Divorcee’s marriage price reduced, 
208 

Diyung, river, 244 
Dog, keeping, varieties, as food, 94 ; 
taken to sito of new village to 
drive away evil spirits, 45; 
killed at funeral to bark at 
soul’s enemies, 170, 217, 220; 
skull lning over door to keep 
off evil spirit, 167; red hair 
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of, in cloth of mitlian saerificer’s 
women-folk, 25; eats offerings 
at morung rebuilding, 54; 
flesh tabu to all women., 
Ill, to medicine men, 172, 
to first spear, (A & B), 98, 
to newly married persons, 211 
n. 3; good diet for wounded 
man, 116; eyes swallowed as 
antidote to poison, 236; to 
dream of being bitten by, means 
mauling by tiger or leopard, 
240 

Dog hunting, special treatment of, 
killing of, ranks as homicide, 
tabus regarding, 94; owner’s 
share of serou), 100, 101; 

brushing and washing cere¬ 
mony, 101 

-wild, 103 

Domestic life, 45-127 
Door, closed early on night of 
purification ceremony, 180; 
left half open at ceremonies, 
180, 186; hind leg of sacrificial 
pig hung either side of, 189; 
back, falling into disuse, 58; 
except in, (C), 59 ; side, insignia 
of Feast of Merit, 58 
Dowry, cash in marriage price 
varies with khongpsu beads 
in dowry, (A & B), 35, 208; 
land in (C), woman’s dowry, 
husband’s rights in, 144 
Dreams, 239-242; unreliable in 
spring and autumn, 239; 
various interpretations, 240- 
242; among (B), consulted 
as to house site, 57 
Dress, of men, 20-23; Lephori 
men wear loin cloth, 17; (B), 
men’s lengta, 17 n. 3 

-of women, 23-25 

■-full, of men, (A & B), occasion 

for ornaments, 26; “enemy’s 
teeth,” worn with, 28; cowrie 
aprons with, 29; (C), tall red 
hat in, 30; worn at “head” 
placing, 160, at mithan sacri¬ 
fice, 186, at stone dragging, 
197 

Drink, 111-115; rice beer, 111-113; 
millet beer, 113, 114; Job’s 
tears beer, 114; maize beer, 
114; drinking vessels, etc., 115 
Drugs, only tobacco known, 119 
Dyeing, 65-67; not known to (C), 
65; process, 66; season, (B), 
66, 67, (A), 67 
Dysentry, cure for, 117 


Ear, pit in helix of baby’s, sign 
of favour of ancestor, 203; 
piercing of children’s, 160, 203; 
ornaments worn in, by men, 
(A & B), 27,_ (C), 31; by 
women, 34; ring of obsolete 
pattern in man’s basket at 
Feast of Merit, 183 n. 2; 
discharge from, cure for, 118 

Earthquakes, theories regarding, 
246, 247; genna for (A & B), 
247 

Eastward, position adopted by; 
omen taker in hunting dogs 
ceremony, 101, by all at Akhet- 
song khetung, 181, in purification 
ceremony, all go out to, of 
village, offerings laid pointing, 
180; sacrificial cock’s beak 
faces, 175, 179 

Egg, crows miraculously, 5 ; in 
taking omens for war, 36; 
tabu to sap collector, 68; 
offered: to help growth of 
millet and rice, 82, in rain¬ 
making ceremony, 89; thrown 
to get rid of ill-luck, 156, 226 

Elephant, hunting of, 95, 96; 

tabus, 95; visit grave of late 
foe, 96; flesh tabu to preg¬ 
nant women, (A & B), 111; 
why some bulls have no tusks, 
223; lucky to dream of, 240 

Enemy, killer of, variation in 
purification ceremony, 179 n, 2 

“ Enemy’s, teeth,” head-taker’s 
ornament, 28; cloth, 22; 
“ head ” sacred stone, 231, 233 

European, to dream of, inter¬ 
pretations, 242 

Exile, as a punishment, 141, 147; 
duration of, 148 

Exogamy, and relationships, 125- 
138; exogamous groups of 
clans, {A & B), 11-15, (C), clans, 
15, 16; breach of rules, incest, 
266 n. 2 

Eyes, soreness due to incorrect use 
of words for mother and grand¬ 
mother, 15 

Familiar, rich men’s, 168; medicine 
men’s, 172 

Famines, rare; foods, tabu during, 
111 

Father, unlucky for, not to be in 
house at a birth, 200; his 
duties at a birth, 201; shaves 
child’s head, first hair-cutting, 
204; duties in marriage cere- 
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monies, 209, 214; (C), may 

have to vacate house after 
son’s marriage, 214, 215; in 
war to call an enemy — is a plea 
to mercy, involving slavery, 157, 
162 n. 161, 1; binviye, erected 
in, namo of, to gain fertilising 
favour of dead, 195 n. 3 

Father-in-law, his share of sacrificial 
cow, (B), 192; receives two 
spearheads of daughter’s mar¬ 
riage price, 207; his share in 
marriage arrangements, 206- 
211; (C>, 213, 214; possible 
source of illness, 239; blessing 
invoked, 176 

Feasts of Merit, 181-195; socially 
and economically of great value, 
181, 182; great expense, 184, 
188; of, (A), 182-187; of, (B), 
187-194; of, (C), 194, 195; 
only givers of full series may 
orect commemorative platform, 
196; help given to start, may 
induce a change of elan, t6; 
tabu as to hair-cutting of 
males of giver’s household, 18; 
special cloths worn by givers, 
21, 22, 23; baskets of male and 
female ornaments placed under 
bed on night before, 27, 34, 183 

Feather, of sacrificial cock, in 
curative brush, (A), 179; offered 
in ceremony, (B), 180; offered 
with dross in Tsokulo, 197; 
as love charm, 238; quarrels 
result from any one but parents 
stepping over feathers of fowl 
killed for mother’s first meal, 
201 

Female, symbol of weakness, 10, 
45; line, secrets of witchcraft 
pass down, 235 

Fern, liniment for rheumatism from 
leaf, 117; tree, as dummy 
“head,” 159, 219; root of 
hart’s tongue, on man’s asiiihe, 
220 

Fertility, of men and women 
increased by sacred stones, 232, 
233, 234; of fields by union 
of sexes, 43, 43 n. 2, 83 n. 1; 
by luck-stones, 232—234; 
closely connected with head¬ 
hunting, 160, 161. See also 
crop gennas, indexed under 
their names. 

Festivals, fine clothes worn at, to 
win favour of spirits, 173—199. 
See also Public ceremonies. 


Feuds, between Khelti obsolete, 
56; between villages, 42. See 
also Tesophenyu. 

Ficus, head-tree must be a, 55; 
leaves as polishers, 69; sap 
of, for spearheads and daos, 
70; tale regarding. 70 n. 2; 
twig of, in seven-fold curative 
brush, 238; leaves used as 
platters by family on day cow 
calves, 92; a, in moon causes 
dimness of its light, 244 

Fields, every man owns his own: 
leasing of, 75; those going to, 
do not visit new shell-buyer’s 
house, 27; birth taking place 
near, lucky, 200; -— less man 
lays first stone of platform in 
memory of a dead man, 196; 
model, as offering to rice spirit, 
83 

-companies, 75, 76; clear paths, 

83 

—-— houses, (A & B), 79, 80, (C), 88 

Fines, as punishments, 148, 149; 
for fornication, 43 ; for trespass 
on girls’ sleeping platform and 
fornication 44; for adultery 
and fornication, tainted, dis¬ 
posal of, 43, 149; for adultery 
not enforced against clansmen, 
44; girth, of pig in — for adul¬ 
tery, 316; not taken for : blood 
wound, 148, forfiringjungle, by, 
(A & B), 225, but taken by, (C), 
226; for theft among, (C), 
realized after his death from 
thief’s estate, 148 

Fingers, as standard measure, 316 

Fire, invention of, folk-tale, 262; 
fire making, 71; protection 
against, hang pangolin tail in 
house, 226; “ new,” made 

when first placing hearthstones, 

(A) , 62; men and dogs pass 
through — in hunting dog cere¬ 
mony, 101 ; brands carried -. 
at. leper’s funeral, 118, at 
purification ceremony, (A), 179, 

(B) , 180; lit outside house 
doors on night of purification 
ceremony, (Bj, 180; at Kethi 
young men stamp out, 190, 
191; from house placed on 
grave, (A & B), 218; kept 
on grave for two days, 221,; 

(C) , village — not even spoken 
of above a whisper, 225; 
jungle and jhum —, 225, 226; 
animals killed by — not eaten. 
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226; in dreams, various inter¬ 
pretations, 241 

Fire-stick and thong, description, 
71; used for : “ new fire ” 

first time hearth is used, 62, 
ceremonial fire in new jhum, 
174, 190, sacrificial fire in 

Amuhang kutam, 188, first 
fire in new house lit by bride¬ 
groom, 211, fire lit by father 
after child’s birth, 201; buried 
on left of corpse, 217 
Firewood, area reserved for, 48; 
stacked in, (C), houses, 60; 
carried home of an evening, 127; 
carried to new home by bride, 
214 

First-fruits, of rice, details of 
ceremony, (A), 84, 85, (C), 88, 
89, (B); formal eating of, at Asu 
mi Rem, 174; of millet: 
eaten, (A & B), at path- 

clearing genna, 83; (C), at 
Tsate, 88; after — of rice, 
weaving begins, 67 
Fish, trade in dried, 73, 74; method 
of describing siae, 319; cookod 
for soul of dead man, 218; 
offered to luck-stones, (C), 
235; sole diet for five days of 
giver of Kethi kiyathi, 192; 
eaten with rice and ginger only : 
after installation of hearth, 62, 
by First Sower and First 
Reaper, (C), 88, on Amur a 
khukre khamani, 180; eaten 
with rice only, by wife, (A & 
B), at First Fruits, 89; in 
ceremonial meals, (C), takes 
place of crabs among, (A & B), 
88 n. 1 

Fish hook, of umbrella rib, sub¬ 
stitutes for, 107 

Fishing, various methods, 106-108 
Flint and steel, 71 
Flower, as ear ornament, (A & B), 
27 ; only men wear among, (C), 
31; in ears of “ head,” 159 
Flute, 124; described, 125 
Folk-tales, 248-284; the Cho saga, 
nine tales, 248, 255; Iki saga, 
255, 256-259; Iehu saga, 256, 
257, 259; Zosheto’s fishing, 
260; Zosheto’s Child, 260, 
261; the Invention Fire, 262; 
Tiger tales, five, 261, 263-267; 
about: Wagtail, 267, Crab, 
267, Ant and Green Pigeon, 
268; Why Dogs cannot Talk, 
268; The Dove and his Legs, 


269; Pied Cuckoo, 269; Weasel 
and Night Cuckoo, 270; 
Banana Tree and Sago Palm, 
270; Why the Sunbird is 
Small, 270; The Separation of 
the Dead, 271; Finding of : 
Rice, 271, Chillies, 272, Cotton, 
273; Japvu’s Raid, 273; The 
Kachari King, 274; Magic 
Rice, 275; The Confusing of 
Tongues, 275; The Origin of 
the Tselanyu Clan, 275; The 
Lizard Spirit, 276; The Orphan 
Girl, 276; to explain origin 
of songs, Pyembvi’s daughter, 
278; The Bird Woman, 280; 
Lament of a Girl Married to a 
Man of Another Village, 283 

Food, 108-111; things eaten, 108; 
preparation of, 109, 110; pro¬ 
hibitions, 110; famine, 111; 
supply of, influenced by shav¬ 
ing, 18, 19. See also under 
Tabus. 

Foot races, 121 

Formosa, nudity connected with 
rainy weather, 90 n. 1 

Fornication, fines for tainted, dis¬ 
posal of, (A & B), 43, 149 

Founder, of village, selection and 
duties, 45 

Fowls, keeping of, 94, 95 ; sacrificed: 
for leprosy, 118, on couple 
going into a new house, (C), 
214; offered to luck-stones, 
(C), 235; eating, forbidden 
during Arori kesku kennii, 180; 
sole diet for one day after 
Kheti kiyathi, 192; father 
cooks cock or hen according to 
sex of child immediately after 
its birth, 201; to dream of 
catching, means quarrels, (C), 
242 

Fowl’s Throat-cutter, village official, 
(A & B), 142 

Fractions, 295 

Friendship, 151-153 ; formal — mak¬ 
ing of, duties of, 152, 217; 
triangular —- two men and a 
girl, 152, 153; clan friends, 
153; duties, (A), 184, 185, 

186, (B), 192, 193; girl 

friend of bride, duties, (A & B), 
211, 212, (C), 214 

Frog, eaten, with precautions, 109; 
skin applied to wound, (B), 116 

Funeral ceremonies, 215-222; 
effigies, 217 n. 2; food, cere¬ 
mony, 216 
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Funeral platforms, (A & B), 216, 217, 
(C), 220; emblems of successful 
intrigues, on, 43, (C), 220 and 
n. 2, 3 

•-rites, performed by heir, 145 

Fungus, in poison, 236; tabu to 
newly-wed, 211 n. 3 

Caidiliu, Zemi sorceress, 37 

Game, big, “ kidney ” luck-stones 
bring —, killing of foretold 
by marks on luck-stones, 178; 
dream of killing — lucky, 217; 
memorial to killer of, (A & B), 
219; killer of — may not drink 
red-loafed millet beer, 87 

Games, 119-124; men and youths’. 
119-122; boys’, 122, 123; 

boys’ and girls’, 123, 124 

Gardens, (A & B), insignificant, 
(C), large and well cultivated, 
48 

Gariphema, 4 n. 2; Sernas migrate 
to, 6 

Garlic, gardens, 48; pickle, 109, 110 

Genna(s), of two kinds, difference 
explained, 164 n. I; on, day 
life is more leisurely, 127,- 
observed in Tsemiriyu in 1931, 
310; announced by, Fensengii, 
(A), Kiizisha, (B), Kaehuwa, 
(C), 140; village — one day: 
on infliction of fine for fornica¬ 
tion, 43, 149, if bough of bead- 
tree falls, 55, after first-fruits, 85, 
after elephant killed, 96, after 
tiger killed, 98, for leper’s 
funeral, 118, if oath taken hi 
village, 151, if “ enemy’s head ” 
piercing stone is touched, (B), 
233, after an earthquake, 247, 
to prevent fire, (A & B), 226, 
five days after head-taking 
ceremony, (B), 159; personal: 
poisoner, one day, her victim’s 
funeral day, 236; before put¬ 
ting on tiger tooth ornaments, 
five days, (C), 30; first spear 
in tiger hunt, (A & B), ten 
days, 98; Terhe the day of his 
friend’s funeral, 153; couple 
on first occupation of house, (C), 
one day, 215; one day by 
sufferer for leprosy, 118; buyer 
of new shell ornaments, one 
day, 27; crop, (A & B), 79-86, 
(C), 88, 89 

Ghukhtili, daughter of Vyombi, 7, 
278 

Gibbon, protected in some villages. 


tabus as to eating, 103; reason 
for their slow increase, 223; 
dream of, means poverty, 242 

Ginger, cultivation, (A & B), 78, 
(C), 87; used as garnish, 108; 
chewed and applied to sores, 
117; with crab and salt, 
prize for jumping- 120; on 
sacrificial spearhead to keep 
off evil spirits, 185, 193; 

offered by every householder in 
morung rebuilding, 54; in 
rice crop genna, 82; to ancestor, 
182; after installing hearth¬ 
stone, 62; on Amurii Ichiikre 
khamani, 180; by first sower 
and by first reaper, (C), 88 

Girls, suckled till two years old, 204; 
dress of, 24; hair fir st cut, 203; 
head shaved, 204; remains so 
till betrothed. 18; who may 
shave them, 19; ear ornaments, 
34, 35; intrigues and admirers 
before marriage, 43, 44, 149; 
after reaching years of under¬ 
standing, “ shameful ” to sleep 
with parents, 52; sleeping 
platforms, (A & C), 52, (B), 53; 
entry of others tabu, (A & 
0), only, 53; do not play with 
tops, except in Lephori, 123; 
triangular friendship with men, 
152; two, assistants in house of 
giver of Feast of Merit, 190, 191 

Gnachoki, village, 8 

Goat(s), keeping, (A & B), tabus as 
flesh, 92; only old men, (C), 
eat flesh of, (A & B), flesh of he, 
tabu to all women and young 
men, 111; -skin wig on wooden 
“ head,” (B), 159; dyeing hair 
of, thought to injure crops, 66; 
red haii- of, in head-takers’ 
ornaments, 27, 28; on hat, (C), 
30 

Gourd, cultivation of, varieties, 78, 
87; bottle, as beer bottle, 
tabus regarding, 78; spoon for 
beer drinking, (C), 115; seed 
precautions as to borrowing 
from mother of twins, 205; 
placed on grave, 218; with 
bamboo rattles, hung up by 
fathers at Nga.zu, (C), 176; 
hung over man’s “ asiithe,” 
(0), to represent “ heads,” 220; 
interpretation of dreams about, 
241 

Granaries, outside village fence, 48; 
among Konyaks, used as bed- 
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rooms for unmarried couples, 
43 n. 2; punishment for theft 
from, 148, 149; average con¬ 
tents of, 319; bride made free 
of husband’s, 212, 213; red 
cow sacrificed at, in Kethi 
kiyathi, (B), 192 

Grandmother, use of words for, 
discussed, 15 

Grange, Lieut., visit to Rengmas 3, 
Graves, care of, 173, 174; digging 
of, (A& B), 217, (C), 219, 220; 
sometimes thatched, (A), 218; 
father’s grave repaired if things 
going awry, 217 n. 1 
Gu Kegha, (A), mithan sacrifice, 
described, 185—187 ; givers get 
special rations, a,t Zengkesi 
feasts, 184; insignia, porch 
of carved planks and carved 
post, 63; full ornaments, 187; 
special cloths for self and 
women-folk, 21, 22, 24, 25 
Gu kegha pembi, (A), “ Mithan 
pounding table,” sacred stone, 
230 

Qunu, magic leaf, preparation and 
use as lovo charm, 224, 237; 
dangers of use, 238 
G urkhali’s, mockery causes change in 
dress, 20 

Gwalu, his alignment, 199 
Gwong zu lo leeching kenniA (A), 
“ flood rain field carry away ” 
crop genna, 81, 312 

Hail, genna to avert, 81, 181, 311, 
312; origin of, unexplained, 245 
Hair, styles of coiffure, 18, 19; 
disposal of clippings, 18; infants 
first hair cut, (A), 203, (B), 
203, _ 204, (C), 203; those 
burying “ apotia ’’corpsethrow 
away a — from their heads, (A & 
B), 222; pubic — in poison, 
235; see also depilation; hu¬ 
man — in ornaments, 27, 31; in 
“tails,” 28; attached to 
dummy “ head,” 159 
Halasu, friend of Che’s in folk-tale, 
251 

Hangarum, Ze mi village attacks, 
A. R., outpost, 37 
Ilangtungwa, murder of, 156 
Harvest, operations, 85-89; Nsenyu 
clans abstain from meat at, 14; 
fine clothes worn at, to please 
spirits, 33; (C), children’s ears 
pierced after, 203; method of 
reckoning yield, 319 


Harvest home, 173-174 

Hasung, a very naughty evil spirit, 
167 

Hats, (C), red cane, 30; survival of 
raw hide armour, 41; rain, 26 

Hawk, (C), say soul takes form of, 

171 

Head, carved on morung post, 50; 
on house-porch post, (B), in¬ 
signia of Feast of Merit, 63; 
on cross-beam, (C), ditto, 63; 
(A & B), bringing in of the —, 
158; hanging up of, 157, 159; 
prayer addressed to, 159; 
children admonished before. 
159; (C), bringing in the, 159, 
160; disposal of, 160; con¬ 
nection between head hunting 
and fertility, 160, 161; taking 
of — of man murdered treacher¬ 
ously not allowed, 156; name 
of man whose — has been taken 
not given again in clan, (B), 
201; omens of heads being 
got, 54; head-takers only 
allowed to handle Tegwo 
Kepaga, (A), 229; complete 
spearing of effigy in Akhu 
kemeta kesa, (B), 178; memorial 
to head-taker, (A & B), 219; 
insignia of head-taker, special 
body-cloths, (A & B), 22, 23; 
bear’s hair wig, 26; “tail” 
with human hair, 28; red hair 
fringe on bald-rick, 29; scarlet 
goat’s hair ear ornament, 27; 
“ enemy’s teeth,” 28; gaunt¬ 
lets, (C), 29; earned by taking 
head or helping in burning 
hostile village, bear’s hair 
fillets. 29, 30; hornbill, feathers 
on shield, boar’s tooth neck¬ 
laces, tiger’s tooth neck orna¬ 
ments, “ rogwezo,” ornament, 
30; hair ear pendant, 31; 
ivory armlets, baldrick, 32; 
decorated spear shaft, 39; 
red hat, 30; gauntlets, apron, 
32. See also Warfare and 
Head-hunting, 153-162 

Head-hunting in Ancient Formosa, 
327, 328 

Head-tree, first essential of village 
site, 45; described, 55 ; sacred 
stones buried under, 46, 231, 
233; oath on leaf of -— very 
terrible, 151; re-fencing of, (A), 
175, (B), 179; all men sing 
round, 178 

Hearth, (A & B), 59, (C), 60; 
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ceremonial setting of — stones 
in new house, 62; special — for 
sacrificial meal outside house, 
(A & B), 189, 190; father makes 
special —• after a birth, 201; 
remains of meal at purification 
ceremony, (C), buried near —, 
180 ; breaker of — stones will 
die, 147 

Heir(s), male, divide land equally, 
their rights as to cattle, 144; 
performs funeral rites, 145; 
eldest and youngest son’s 
shares, 145 

Helmet, rawhide, 27, 41 

Hembinyu, clan in (A), history, 12; 
eat meat at harvest, 14 

Hen, which has not laid yet, 
sacrificed at installation of new 
hearth, 62; for soul of dead 
man, 218; sacrificed in woman’s 
purification ceremony, 176; 
eaten by wife alone, after 
purification ceremony, 188; 
bride cooks and eats — alone on 
transfer to her husband’s clan, 
213 

Hengwale, her vain efforts to be¬ 
come a “ medieine-rnan,” 172, 
173 

Hepegha, struck dumb by Khapui, 
168 

Hibiscus, as ear flowers, (C), 31 

Hillo, last of the tiger-mon, (A and 
B), 228 

Himalayas, . attract but little 
attention, 246 

Hoe(s), old or stolen, chief source 
of iron used, 70; formerly 
used as money, 72; iron and 
bamboo, (A & B), 80; (C), 

bamboo only, 87; model bam¬ 
boo, used in crop genna, 81 

Homicide, distinguished from 
murder, punishment, 147, 148; 
killing hunting dog is, 94, 148 

Hongpu, alignment in his memory, 
199 

Hornets, offerings to, at mithan 
sacrifice, 193; taking of nest 
described, 105, 106; grubs a 
delicacy, 105, 109; if -— come to 
offerings at morung rebuilding, 
heads will be got, 54, 55 

Hornbill, Great Indian, snaring of, 
(A & B), 103, 104; not hunted 
by (C), 103; flesh tabu to all 
women, 111; carved on morung 
posts, (C), 51; head, carved on 
rice-spirit seat, 83; feathers 


in warrior’s insignia, 26, 27, 30, 
40; bill cut into horns as hel¬ 
met ornament, obsolete, 27 

House, the, and its contents, 56-63 ; 
ceremonies connected with 
choosing site and building, 
(A & B), 57; description, 
(A & B), 55-59, (C), 59-61; 
building of, 61, 62; installing 
hearth, 62; first fire lit, and 
occupation, (A & B), 211, (C), 
214, 215; bridegroom builds 
new house, (A & B), 210, (C), 
214, 215; he eats outside on 
bride’s transfer to his clan, 
214; family shut up in during 
A.muhung hutam, 188; husband 
leaves, on return of wife, in 
Awuu waza Kukvwo, 188; 
fires lit outside, on night of 
purification ceremony, 180; 
sacrificial meal cooked outside, 
189 

House, for spirit on at-iXthe, (C), 
220 

House horns, 63 

Humfeoi, Lhota clan, claims hero 
Vyombi, 7 n. 1; connection 
with Mhatongza, 12 n. 3 

Hunting, 94-106; elephants, 95, 96; 
wild mithan, 96, 97; tiger, 
leopard, 97; wild pig, 99, 100; 
sambhur, 100-102; sorow, 101, 
102; deer, procupine, monkeys, 
bear, 102; gibbon, birds, 103; 
hornbills, 103, 104; snakes, 
105; hornets, 105, 106; bees, 
106; mother must begin first 
haircut of child or father’s 
luc-k in hunting will be spoilt, 
204; success in, due to luck- 
stones, 232, 234; memorial 
to success in, 199 

Husband, allotted tasks of, 163; 
near relatives of wife must 
not quarrel with, 137 ; should 
be at home at time of his 
child's birth, 200 

Hutton, Dr., mistaken : regarding 
Reugma migration to Mikir 
Hills (Lhota Nagas), 2 n. 1, 
as to cross-bows among Aos 
and Rengmas (Lhota Nagas), 
40 n, 1, over estimaf.es, sim¬ 
plicity of question of the use 
of the words for “ mother ” 
(Lhota Nagas), 14; views : on 
Negrito Strain (Census of India), 
17 .n, 1, regarding keeping of 
buffaloes and mithan and 
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different culture's, 91 n. 1; 
presents Pitt-Rivers museum 
with set of raw-hide armour, 
41 n. 1 

Iehu, (C), name for Che, (A), and 
Iki, (B), 248 

Ihi leedhu zong , (A), seventh day 
of Ngada (thatch-cutting day), 
174 

Iki, Sema and, (B), name for Che 
and Ichu, 248 

Ikongo, 196 n. 

Ilongot raiders do not wash off 
blood, 158 n. 2 

Incest, i.e., marrying within elan, 
tiger eats guilty parties, 266 
n. 2 

Indigo, planted in rain-making 
ceremony, (A), 89 

Inheritance, rules of, 143-145; 
daughter inherits mother’s 
Ichongpsii beads, 35; slaves 
may inherit, 163 

Inner Hills, country east of Nro 
river, 46 n. 2 

Insect pests, gennas to ward off, 
81, 82, 312 

Insignia, custom allows to head- 
takers and warriors, tiger 
slayers, givers of Feasts of 
Merit, q.v., raiders, 31; success¬ 
ful seducers, 43, 220; displayed 
on clothing of men, 20, 21-23; 
ornaments of men, 29, 30; 
spear shafts, 39; shields, 40; 
houses, 56, 58, 61-63; spoon 
handle, 115; seat of rice- 
spirit, 83 ; on women’s clothes, 
24, 25, 194; ears, 185 

Interest, rates in loans : of rice, 
74; of money, 74, 75 

Intestines, of sacrificial animal, 
fought for by young men, 185, 
186, 192, 193; of cock, omens 
taken from, 176, 183 

InuJeha aiyengshi (“ khel of rocks ”), 
56 

Irrigated terraces, {A & B), 76, (C), 
88 

Iron, recent scarcity of, 38; source 
of supply, 70; hoes spoil 
crops, (C), 87, 88; scrap of, 
buried below post of now 
house for long life, 57; scrap 
of — dross in brush used in 
purification ceremonies, (A), 
179, 197, (B), 180; staff, 

carried by, (C), women, 41 

Ivory, formerly scarce, 32; (C), 


armlets, 32; put in man’s 
basket at Feast of Merit, 
183 n. 2 

Japvu, hill, mentioned in hunting 
dog invocation, 101; folk-tale, 
raid, 273 

Jatliung, mythical owner of pigs, 
79 n. 1 

Jossami, village, 10; funeral monu¬ 
ment of hero of love and war, 
220 n. 3 

Jew’s harp, described and tabus on 
use, 124 

Jhum, ceremonial first felling, 174, 
190, 191 

Jhuming, 77, 78-83, 86, 87 
Job’s tears, cultivation, 77; not 
usually eaten among, (C), 86, 
87; beer, 77, 114 
J umping, competitions, 120 
Jungle, punishment for illegal burn¬ 
ing, 148 

Kabuis, spearing of offigy among, 
178 n. 1 

Kaeha Nagas, trade in banana. 

seed strings, 28. (See also Zemi. 
Kachuwa, (C), chief religious official, 
140 

Kalyo-Kengyu, trans-frontier tribe, 
3; (C), obtain cloth from, 23; 
great makers of ornaments, 29; 
export, gauntlets, 32; spears, 
38; hats, 68 n. 1, 73; (C), 
leggings of, pattern, 33 
ICamphunyu, clan of (A), history, 12; 

eat meat at harvest, 14 
Kapchasa, clan of, (B), 7 ; exogamy 
customs, 13; use of “ mother ” 
and “ grandmother,” discussed, 
15 

Kapenyu, personal guardian spirit, 
baskets of male and female 
ornaments offered at Feasts of 
Merit, 183, 184 

Kashenga, his alignment in memory 
game killed, 199 

Kasinga, held record for elephants, 
96 

Katiri, clan of, (C), 15; Sutato of, 

10 

Kcchenna, (B), genna, confinement 
to village, 164 n. 1, 310 
Kechini, son of traditional founder 
of Kentennyu clan, 14 
Kekhe Khamesho, (B), Feasts of 
Merit, 189, 190; insignia, 

special cloth, 190; side door 
in house, 58 
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Kennii, (A), genna, abstaining from 
work, 164 n. 1, 310 
Kente, founder of Kentennenyu 
clan, 14 

Kentennenyu, clan of, (A), origin, 
6; history, 14; marriages of a 
woman of, 16; givers of 
mithan sacrifice. Feast of Merit 
allowed to carve human heads 
on house posts, 63 n. 2; 
chieftainship of Tseminyu in —, 
138 ; route of souls of, to Land 
of the Dead, 169 ; — men do not 
perform Tsokitlo ceremony, 
196 ; custom as to hearth after 
birth, 201 n. 1 

Kepye zong, (A), “ singing day.” 
fifth day of Ngada, 173; 
“ dancing day,” 315 
Keshen teghii Jcechenna, (B), “ rice 
seed falling ” gonna, crop genna, 
. 81, 311 

Kesi nu shong kedung zong, (A), 
“ dead men’s leaf-oup putting 
day,” third day of Ngada, 173. 
See also zu hephe, 315 
Kethi, (B), “ new ” Feast of Merit, 
190, 191; insignia special 

cloth, 21, 191; double eaves 
to porch and carved post, 
63 

Kethi kiyatha, (B), “ new sacrifice ” 
Feast of Merit, 191, 102; 

giver’s tabus, 192; insignia 
platform beside house, 61 
Ketsannii, (A), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n. 1, 310 
Ivczetha’s Khapui, struck two men 
dumb, 168 

Kezota, of Tseminyu, last to notify 
arrival, at Sihama, on way to 
Land of the Dead, by smoke, 
169 n. 5 

Kha kedung zu keihii kennii, “ house 
ceremony rice-beer preparing ” 
genna, (A), 314 

Khalu, hero in “ The Finding of 
Chillies,” 272, 273 
Khamani, (B), genna, refraining 
from work, 164 n. 1, 310 
Khamehi, (B), genna to restore 
luck in hunting, 95 n. 1 
Khapenyu, old village site, 5 
Khapui, (A), rich man’s familiar, 
165, 168 

Khapui keching ketsannii, (A), 
“ spirit worshipping ” genna, 
314; described, 180; in honour 
of the creator, 165 
Khasa, founder of Kwempang, his 


descendant, 5, 6; founder of 
Khasaza clan, 13 

Khasaza, clanof, (B), 12; history, 13 
Khashcna leaves, used as brush in, 
(A), purification ceremony, 170; 
dross wrapped in and offered 
by, (B), 180 _ 

Khasong, spirit, in folk-tale, 276 
Kha.su, character in folk-tale, 269 
Khathe, (C), first-fruits ceremony, 89 
Khel(s), division of village, 46 n. 3, 
55, 56; each has its own 
morung, 50; fights between, 
56; tug-of-war between, 121 ; 
in (C), owns land, 142, 143; 
of (C), have fishing rights, ] 08 
Khero, (A), a ficus, leaves used to 
polish wooden vessels, 69 
Khezha-Kenoma, scene of dispersal 
of tribes, 4; Kheza-Kenoma, 
11 

Khezung, (A), sap used in painting 
cloths, tabus regarding, 68 
Khezungza, clan of, (B), 13 
Khinzonyu, v. Kheza-Kenoma, 4 
Khinzonyu, clan of, (A), 4, 11; 
use of word for moiher, dis¬ 
cussed, 15; first smith in, 69, 
70; brief tenure of chieftain¬ 
ship of Tseminyu, 13S 
Khivikhu, village, 9 n. 1 
Khiyashi, Sema chief, 9 
Khogomi, Sema, trans-Tizu village, 
story of, 9, 10 

Khokhikesari, clan of, (C), 15 
Khong kepeng Kennii, (A), “ dish- 
holding ” genna, first-fruits 
ceremony, 84 

Khong kepeng ketsannii, “dish hold¬ 
ing genna,” 314 

Khongpsii, (A), ancient beads, origin, 
description, in marriage price, 
35; in woman’s basket at 
Feast of Merit, 183 n. 2 
Khongri, “ river of beads,” mythical 
source of khongpsii beads, 35 
Kliongtuhadanyu, “bead bazaar” 
Dimapur, in folk-tale, 274 
Khonoma, village, 3, 4 
Khorpu, petrified trunk of, magic 
•stone, 234 

Khali tsii azi kegwe khamani, (B), 
“ flood rain field carrying 
away ” genna, 312 
Kliungro, founder of Khungza clan, 

12 

Khungroza, clan of, (A), 12 
Khungza, clan of, (B), 8; history, 
12; chieftainship of Tesaphenyu 
hereditary in, 138, 139 
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Khuzami, village, 9 
Kh.u zu resha akku, (B), “ first 
young rice ” gonna, 312, 81 
Khiizii, water spring, tiger-men 
drink from, 228 

Khyuima kannu, “ burrowing grub ” 
gonna, (A), fourth anti-insert 
gonna, 8.1, 82, 312 
Kitagha, village of, (B), 2, 47; 
founding of, 6; (C), separate 
themselves from, (A & B), at, 
8; fine head tree, 55; custom 
as to presents at feasts, 182 
Kizare, independent village, exports 
wooden dishes, 69 
Kohima, occupied by British, 3; 

in migration legend, 4 n. 2 
Konyak, tribe, method of wearing 
“ tail,” 32 n. 1; salt springs, 
73; taro staple food, 77; 
cure for leprosy, 118 n. 2; 
girdle, 36; hide armour, 41 n. 1 
Kotisimi, village, 10 
Kotsenishinyu, (B), village, 2, 47; 
custom as to exchange of 
presents at feasts, 182 
Kotsenyu, (B), village, 2, 47; 

alias Kontsenyu, 2 n. 3; 
founding of, 6; language spoken 
in, (B), villages, 8; custom as 
to exchange of presents at 
feasts, 182 

Kugwasung, turned tables on 
poisoner, 236 

Kunyhung zong, “ dancing day,” 
(A), fourth day of Ngada, 173. 
See also Ngada. 

Kiirezo kennii, “ waste ” genna, (A), 
crop genna, 85 

Kiirezo ketsannu, ‘‘ waste ’’ genna, 
(A), 313 

Kutso-IGimnomi, Sema-Angami vil¬ 
lage, 9 

Kuziska, (B), chief religions official 
of village, 140 

Kwempang, 4 n. 2, founding of, 5; 
history, 6 

Kwenta, finder of fatal magic stone, 
233 

Kwwjuniza, (C), spirit of crops, 121. 
See also under Spirits. 

Lake, crossed by souls on way to 
Land of the Dead, 170 
Lakethii kennii, (A), 41 pot making ” 
genna, closes pot-making 
season, 68, 310, 311 
“ Lakhers, The,” referred to as : 
to head trees, 55 n. 1; sword - 
bean game, 123 n. 3; use of 


term for maternal uncle, 137 n. 
1; disposal of milk teeth, 205 
n. 2; Europeans in dreams, 
242 n. 1 ; sun and moon, 243 
n. 2; beliefs as to stars, 244 n. 
1, 2, 4, 5; eclipse of moon, 245 
n. 1; pointing at rainbow, 245, 
n. 2; halo round sun, 245 n. 3; 
earthquakes, 246 n. 4; origin 
of men, 265 n. 2; folk-tale 
about cTabs, 268 n. 1 
Land, ownership of, 48, 75, 142; 
common elan land, (A & B), 
142, 143; owned by khels, (C), 
143; divided equally among 
male heirs, 144 

Land of the Dead, journey to, and 
life there, 169-171 ; sacrificed 
mithan go there, 187; new¬ 
comers not recognized unless 
ears pierced, 203; lit by sun 
and moon alternatively with 
this world, 243; apotia souls go a 
different, 221. See also Road of 
the Dead, The Dead and Death. 
Language, 285-309; Rengma -words 
in these pages have not been 
indexed. 

Laruri, pot-making village, 68 n. 1, 
73 

Latrine, belt of jungle round village, 
48; in rain making, (A & B), 
stick placed, 90, (0), stake 
planted in, 91 
Laws and Customs, 125-163 
Leaf and leaves, cup, 57, 62, 83, 92; 
used in ceremonies, 178; omens 
taken from — of rice beer, 191; 
of madhu on ancestors’ graves, 
173; in offerings to ancestors, 
183; three -—- hung over grave, 
218; blood of sacrificial pig 
collected in, 197; brushes, in 
purification ceremonies, 179, 
188; in illness, 101, 238; 

of dogs, 101; spoon, raiders 
eat with, (A & B), 158 and n. 3, 
(C), 160 n. 2; usqd as 41 white 
flag,” 157, 162; in medicine, 
116-118 

Leather work, 69 
Leeches, lotion to keep off, 116 
Left, rice placed in — hand of 
corpse, (A), 216; nine pieces of 
meat laid to sacrifieer’s — for 
spirit, 45, 101; blood sprinkled 
three times to —- in purification 
ceremony, 188: woman’s basket 
placed on — in Feast of Merit 
ceremony, 183 
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Leggings, (A & B), 29, (C), 33; 

survival of hide armour, 41 
Lengta, worn by Lephori men, 17 
n. 3; description, tiger slayer’s 
insignia on, 20; boys first 
assuming, 21; ceremonially 
washed, 177 

Lentils, cultivation, (A & B), 78, 
81, (C), 87 

Leopard, hardly distinguished from 
tiger, 97; in purification cere¬ 
mony of — slayer, variation of 
sacrificial procedure, 179 n. 2; 
to see •—- in dream means weeds 
in fields, 240 
Leper, funeral of, 118 
Lephori, village of, (C), 2, 47; 
migrations of inhabitants, 8, 9, 
10; elans found in, 15; loin¬ 
cloths worn in, 17, 21; do not 
depilate, 17; body-cloths, 23; 
rogwezo, 30; cane rings below 
knees, 33; used to make salt, 
73; rain making, 90; rain 
stopping, 91; mithan kept in, 
91; tigers’ heads kept in 
hollow tree, 98 n. 2; tug-of- 
war in, 122; girls play with 
tops, 123 

Leprosy, (C), free of it, (A & B), 
attribute to maggots, treat¬ 
ment, 118; Konyak euro, 118 
n. 2 

Lepuohi, abandoned, (C), site, 10 
Lhoshepu, village, 9 
Lhotas, contiguous to Rengmas, on 
N.W., 1; and Rengmas, one 
tribe till recent times, 4; quit 
Khinzonyu, 4; history, 6, 7 ; 
men’s coiffure of, (C), resembles, 
18 

“ Lhota Nagas, The,” quoted as to : 
Khinzonyu, stone, 4 n. 1; 
name of Therviga hill, 4 n. 3; 
caterpillar, ancestry, 11 n. 2; 
threefold division of tribes, 
14 n. 1; Rengmas in Mikir 
Hills, 2 n. 1; original unity of 
Lhotas and Rengmas, 16 n. 1; 
use of sword-beans, 19 n. 2; 
illustration of cloth, 22 n. 1; 
head-takers ornament, 28 n. 1; 
ancestral daos, 37 n. 5; use 
crossbow, 40 n. 1; adultery 
with clansman of husband, 44 
n. 2; omens on new village 
site, 45 n. 1, 2; head trees, 
55 n. 1; pot making, 68 n. 2; 
chandri leaves, 92, n. 1; 
tiger ringing, 97 n. 4; tally 


of game, 100 n, 2; hornet 
catching, 105 n. 2: fishery, 
106 n. 2; cupping, 117 n. 2; 
sword-bean game, 123 n. 3; 
trumpet, 125 n. 3; certain 
spirits, 168 n. 1; the Road 
of the Head, 170 n. 1; spearing 
an effigy, 178 n. 1; apotia 
deaths, 222 n, 2; tiger-men, 
228 n. 1; sun and moon, 243 
n. 2; folk-tales, 263 n. 2, 273 
n. 1, 276 n. 1 

Libel, heavily punished, 11 
Life after death, 169-171 
Lightning beliefs as to, 246 
Lily, as ear ornament, 27, 31 
Lime juice, for malaria, (0), 118 
Lions, bumper year for, 96 n. 3 
Litigation, among, (A & B), 42, 139, 
140, (C), 42, 140 

Live stock, 91-95; mithan, 91; 
buffalo, 91, 92; cattle, 92; 
goats, 92; pigs, 93; dogs, 
94; fowls, 94, 95 

Liver, mithan’s omens taken from, 
offered to spirit, 193; hen’s 
cooked for dead man’s soul, 
218 

Lizard, gives soul water on road to 
Land of the Dead, so not killed, 
170 

“ Lizard Spirit, the,” 276 
Lo kasi kennil, (A), first genna of 
sprouting rice, metal work 
begins, 69, 312 

Lo khi lo nyu kennU, (A), “ fields 
mildew, fields insects ” genna, 
313 

Lo khunghong kennii, (A), “ fields 
rust ” genna, 313 

Lo me kuntsung nga, (A), “ field 
root dumping ” ceremony, 81, 
312 

Lo tsung nga, (A), “ field-clearing 
festival,” 80, 311; weddings 
take place before, 210 
Load, (A & B), reckon harvest by, 
319 

Loans, 74 

Logendi, wife of Logushang, 139 
Loghiishu ketsannu, (A), crop genna, 
79 

Logushang, chief of Tesophenyu, 
1.39 

Logwa lenyu, (A), boy’s best girl, 
43, 152 

Logwaponyu, (A), girl’s best hoy, 43 
Lokruehu, village, 10 
Loom, 67; woman’s, thrown away 
if she dies apotia, [A & B), 22 ; 
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of mother of twins, not 
borrowed, 205 

Lotizari, raided by Meluri, 154 

Love charms, python head, 224; 
gunu leaves, 237, 238; others, 
238 

Lowi lay rung kechenna, “ rod thread, 
pot ” genna, end of red dyeing 
season, 67, 311 

Loyule, wonderful spinner, invoked 
by spinners, 64 

Lucas, Mr., his opinion of khongpsii 
beads, 35 n. 3 

Luchomi, madness of raiders from, 

9 n. 1 

Luck, bad, foretold by : ' being last 
out of ceremonial bath, 175, 
making bad stroke in ceremonial 
bamboo cutting, 179, a person 
passing under your arm when 
holding a spear, 225, meeting a 
pangolin, 223; to get rid of, 
throw away an ogg, 156, 226 

Luck-stones, 229-235; (A), village 
stones, 46, 55, 141, 229-231; 
morung stones, 54, 231, 232; 
clan stones, and private stones, 
175, 232; (B), village stones, 
158, 232, 233; morung stones, 
54, 178, 233, 234; clan and 
private stones, 234, 235; find¬ 
ing, testing and care of, 235; 
celts, 246 

Luck-stone Toucher, old very 
poor man, his duties in Morung 
rebuilding, 54, 141 

Lungsa, 9 n. 1; Rengmas raid, 233 

Lusetu, (C), first settlement, half 
human-shaped stone, 9, 10 

Lyengmai, village, monuments of 
field-side births, 200 

Mache, Angami name for folk-tale 
hero, 248 

Mackenzie, Scottish Folk Lore and 
Folic Life, 5 n. 1 

Madagascar and Its People, referred 
to as to : house horns, 63 n. 1, 
corrugated iron, 58 n. 1, 
bellows, 70 n, 1 

Madness, caused by poisonous herb, 
9 n. 1 

Magic, stone, which increased rice 
laid on it, 4; tree, oath on, 157 ; 
snare of hair of all animals, 
13, 14 

Maggots, in wounds, cure for, 116; 
supposed cause of leprosy, 118 

Ma gwa kethu kennii, (A), “ fire 
good making ” genna, 315 


Maize, cultivation and use among, 
(C), 86; first fruits, 88; im¬ 
portance of, 77; method of 
cooking, 109; beer, 77, 114 
Makhaza, (B), clan, 12, 13 
Makware, expedition, 3 
Malaria, wiping out Sahunyu, 10; 
increasing in Naga Hills, 117; 
cure for, 118 

Male, symbolises strength, so — 
animals of that sex sacrificed 
at village founding, 45 
Man, his position as regards woman 
andhistasks, 163; uses different 
shaped basket from woman, 71; 
“ of bitter flesh,” biter of dies, 
222 

-old, takes oath £or village, 151; 

acts as priest, 164,175; “ genna 
announcer” must bean, 140; 
ceremonially cuts first jhum, 
(C), 176; rain maker in Teso- 
phenyu an, 89 ; first rice sower, 
(0), an, 88; of builder’s elan 
takes omens, etc., over new 
hearth, 62; sacrifices in bride’s 
clan transfer, 212; clan stones 
buried in house of, of clan, 232, 
234; as “ fowls’ throat cutter,” 
142; of giver’s clan officiates 
in Pesingnyu Rhungho, 183, 
184; spears sacrificial cow in 
Zengkesi, 184; officiates in 
purification ceremonies, 187, 
188; of giver’s clan anoints 
and spears sacrificial mithan, 
186; anoints mithan, (B), 193; 
lays first stone of platform, 
196; of giver’s clan entertained 
at Kekhe Khamesho, 189 
—~— oldest, makes offerings at, (C), 
morung rebuilding, 55; of 
clan, (B), lays first stone of 
platform, 196; sacrifices at 
Arrhi Psugha, 185; in Zengkesi, 
84; in Sengkhii, 182; of father’s 
clan pierces ears and cuts 
child’ hair, (C), 203; of dead 
man’s clan begins digging grave, 
(0), 219; propitiates spirit of 
game, 101; in village, greets, 
returning raiders, 160; in party 
carries “ head,” 157 ; has special 
shelter in ceremonial camp, (B), 
177; master of ceremonies in 
crop genna, (B), 181; of clan 
receives heads of all game, (C), 
219 

Manipur State, 4; (C), get body- 
cloths from, 23 
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Manufactures, 64, 71 

Mao, village, 4; spirit of, invoked, 
181 

Marriage, 205-215; (A. & B), 

205-213; (C), 213-214; 

divorce, 215; formerly both 
sexes nude till, 19; involves no 
great change of environment, 
163; ceremonies compulsory 
after, (A), 182, (B), 187 

-price, settlement of, 209, 210; 

amount of, (A & B), 207, 208; 
the advantages of the custom 
and evil results of its abandon¬ 
ment, 208, 209; increased if 
bride has string of khongpsu 
beads, 35 ; must include spear¬ 
heads, 38, or woman will bo 
barren, 72; first instalment, 
cow and spearhead, 209; second 
spearhead, 211 n. 2; of orphan 
girls, 144 n, 1; of slaves, 162; 
forfeited if wife leaves husband 
for ill-treatment, 163; repaid 
by her relatives if wife is to 
blame, 163; (0), no spearheads 
given, but Ks. 30-Rs. 40, 213; 
no — in Meluri, till woman’s 
death, 214 

Matches, not used to light cere¬ 
monial fires, 71 

Matrilineal descent, signs of, in past, 
137 

Measures, of distance, 316, 319; 
only one stone standard, others 
in terms of parts of the body, 
316, 317; sizes of mithan 
and cattle, 317; distances on 
the ground, 317; measures of 
height and depth, 318; of 
girth, 318; of capacity, 319; 
of weight, 320; measurement 
of khongpsii bead string, 35 

Meat, abstention from at harvest 
test of Nsenya descent, 14; 
offerings of, made ; by every 
household at morung rebuild¬ 
ing, 54,55, to spirit of the crops, 
84, before stone in dragging 
ceremony, 198, at village found¬ 
ing, 45, in dog-washing cere¬ 
mony, 101; scrap of — in name 
of warrior of each hostile tribo 
hung in morung, 54; with 
rice placed on newly born 
child, 201; presents of: ex¬ 
changed, 182, made at Feasts 
of Merit, 184, 185, by bride’s 
maternal uncle in return for 
spearhead of marriage price. 


207; meat of fine for adultery, 
not allowed into village, 149; 
cooking and drying of, 109; 
to dream of — being cut up, 
means premature death, 340 
Medicine, 116-119 
Medicinemen, 171—173 
Meluri, village of, (0), 2, 47; 

receives Dr. Brown, 3; out¬ 
post established, 3; wanderings 
of inhabitants, 8-10; clans 
found in, 15; men’s body- 
cloth, 22; women’s skirts, 24, 
25; pattern of “ buffalo post,” 
63; iron work tabu in, 69; 
its fine morung, 49; rain- 
making not done, 91; mithan 
not kept, 91; story of Kac.hu- 
wa’s greed, 140; adultery 
cheap, 149; held record for 
“heads,” 154; ask permission 
to raid, 161; no ashupu 
known since founding of, 169; 
second mai'riages common, 213 ; 
no marriage price taken till 
after death of wife, 213, 214; 
morung stone in, 229 n. 1 
Men, originally issued from hole 
in ground, 208; helped before 
women, 108, 109; and women 
in tug-of-war, (C), 121; “of 
deadly arm,” 222 

-great, deaths foretold by 

natural phenomena, 245 

-married, special body-cloth, 

in Lephori, 23 

-old, one or two share in 

rain-making ceremony, 89; only 
eat certain things, 109; only 
eat goat’s flesh, 111; as 
judges, 146, 147; two, assist 
in (JB) Feasts of Merit, 190, 191; 
seven entertained at Kekhe 
Khamesho, 189; of father’s clan 
choose child’s name, 201; (B), 
examine luck-stones, 233; only 
allowed to speak in a certain 
gonna, 181; all — receive bits 
of pork at Feast of Merit, 184 

-oldest, helped first in feasts, 

109; consume flesh of fines for 
adultery, 149; three —■ of vil¬ 
lage, brush sick man, 238 

-- rich, necklaces, 30, 31; house, 

86; “ familiars,” (A & B), 168; 
adopt sons, 145, 146; souls of, 
become swallow-tail butterflies, 
171 

-young, body-cloths, 21, 23; 

only share in morung rebuilding 
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feast, 55; fetch in millet loaves 
at first-fruits, 88; duties of, in 
rain-making, (C), 90; share of, 
— in, (C), cane tug-of-war, 122; 
fight for sacrificial intestines, 
185, 186, 192; cut bamboos 
for ceremonial cooking-pots, 
177; drag sacrificial mithan 
round village, 186; of khel, 
make and stamp out fire, in 
Kethi, 191; two — assistants in 
feasts, 190, 191 
Mensuration, 316—320 
Meshu, unhappy bigamist, 207 
Metal, evil spirits dislike smell of, 
167 

-work, 69 

Methi ginda keye kennu, (A), “ cow’s 
stomach-opening ” genna, 311; 
after, till sowing complete no 
cattle killed, 81 

Mexico, Magic and Mysteries of, 
as to funeral customs, 217 n. 3; 
confusion of tongues, 275 n. 1 
Meza meza, (B), spirits generally 
kindly, 168 , 

Meza meza avu, haunted stone, 232 
Mhatong, founder of clan, 12 n. 2 
Mhatonga, (B), clan, history, 8, 12, 
13; use of words for mother 
and grandmother, 15; vain 
attempt to seize chieftainship, 
split with Khungza, 139; man 
of, performed tso kiilo ceremony, 
results awaited, 196 
Mikir Hills, Kengmas in, not 
enumerated in 1931, 1; not 
included in this monograph, 2; 
migrations of Itengmas to, 2, 
4 et seq.; W. Rengmas name for, 
2 n. 1; Tsogiinyu men enter, 
7 

Milk, cow’s, never used, 92 
Milky Way, beliefs regarding, 244 
Millet, cultivation, (C), 86, 87; 
important in high villages, 77; 
first sowing, (C), 88; women 
eat leaves raw at Tsate, (C), 88; 
no dyeing, (B), 67; or pot 
making, (A), after sowing, 68, 
311; daosnotmadeon ninedays, 
after completion of sowing, 69; 
gennas to aid growth, 81, 82; 
red-leafed, (C), grow for beer 
only, 87, 113, 114; red — husks 
cure for ear discharge, 118 
—— beer, 77, 86, 87; varieties, 
113, 114; tabus regarding, 77, 
87, 114 

Mills, A. J. M., report on the pro¬ 


vince of Assam, referred as to : 
insignia of head-taker, 40 n. 2, 
head-hunting and fertility, 160 
n. 2, sale of daughters, 207 n. 
1, the word “ khel,” 55 n. 2 
Minivet, scarlet, unlucky to admire, 
224 

Mishilimi, Sema village, 6 
Mission, American Baptist, influence 
of tends to abandonment of 
customs, 1; danger to moralo of 
tribe, by its ban on the mormig, 
49; encourages use of “ foul 
material,” i.e., corrugated iron, 
58; is killing painting on cloth, 
68; followers observe elephant - 
hunters’ tabus, 95; Kuki 
followers of, abandon taking 
marriage price, danger of, 208; 
changes introduced by, abom¬ 
inated by old men, 44 
Mithan, keeping of, and tabus, Ol; 
tabu in Sahunya, 91; may 
not be killed while rice is in 
the blade, 192 n. 1; giver of 
feast may not eat flesh of, killed, 
192 ; originally issued from hole 
in the ground, 208; interpre¬ 
tations of dreams of, 242; killed 
in connection with Feasts of 
Merit, 192 

-cattle hybrid, 92 

-- heads, carved on morung post, 

59; on porch boards and posts, 
63 

-sacrifice, last and greatest 

Feast of Merit, Gu Kegha, (A), 
Asi Kiyathi, (B), q.v. ; sacri¬ 
ficed, property of sacrificer in 
Land of the Dead, 187 

-wild, said to have honoured a 

great hunter, 96 n. 1; preserved 
by Government order, 96; 
tabu regarding, 97; horns as 
drinking-vessels, 115 
Mmung ye kezing, (A), “ the cutting 
away of 1000 mouths ” purifica¬ 
tion ceremony, 175 
Moilang, range, colonisation of, 7, 13 
Monkey, traps for, 102; flesh tabu 
to women, 110; to dream of 
langur monkey means much 
rice, 240 

“ Monkey Creeper,” tuber as as¬ 
tringent, 117 

Months, Rengma names for, 322-326 
Moon, beliefs regarding, 243, 244; 

eclipse of, 245; phases of, 323 
Morosi, a would-be innovator, his 
fate, 199 
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Morung, the, 49-55; social im¬ 
portance- of, danger Mission 
ban on, 49, 50; description, 
(A & B), 50, (C), 50, 51; great 
variety of its functions, 51, 52; 
rebuilding, 53-55; in Yacham, 
159 n. 1; sacred stones housed 
in, spiritual dangers, resulting, 
precautions to avoid, 54; re¬ 
building in (C), 55; morung 
“luck-stones” at rebuilding, 
54, 229, 231; keeping and 
properties of, 231, 232, 234, 
235; after tiger killing all go 
to, 98; returned raiders sleep 
in, 158, 160; flutes kept in, 
125; (C), “head” hung in 

verandah of, 160; great feast 
in, at Ngada, 174; saerifieial 
mithan brought to, 186, 193; 
share taken in Kethi by young 
men of, 190, 191; boys of — 
sleep round bridegroom, 212 
Mosquitoes, protective lotion, 116 
Mother, use of different word for, 
(A & B), discussed, 14, 15, 129 
n. 1 

Mother-in-law, possible cause of 
illness, 239 

Mother’s brother, privileges, etc., 
137; blessing invoked, 176 
Moths, berries to keep out, 116 
Mozema, attempt raid on Tseminyu, 
3, 154-156 

Mros, of Chittagong Hill tracts, as 
to deer trap, 102 n. 1 
Munia, captured by use of decoys, 
103 

Music, not allowed in harvest time, 
85; music and dancing, 124-126 
Mutawa, a living “ man of bitter ” 
flesh, 222 

Naga Hills district, 4 
Naim, (A), tree, false oath on wood 
of, causes clan to die out, 151 
Naming, {A & B), choice of names, 
omens, 201; ceremony, change 
of name, 202; (C), customs, 
202; specimens of names in 
use, 202, 203 

Natsimi, village, 6, 13; supplies 
spearshafts, 39 
Natural phenomena, 243- 247 
Nchenyu kennii, (A), “ ear eater ” 
genua, 312 

Ndatsti, character in folk-tale, 279 
Ndu, godling, levelled the moun¬ 
tains, 79, 165; invoked, 64, 79; 
not mentioned during harvest. 


79; his story and sad end, 
distribution of his members, 
165 

Necklaces, of wild banana seeds, 
28; of beads for women, 33; 
rich women’s, (A & B), 33, 34; 
(C), women’s, 34; khongpsu 
beads, 35; men’s, 27, (C), 30 
Needle, and tabus as to use, 67 
Negrito strain in Rengmas, 17 n. 1 
Nehenyu Azanu, (B), Nehenyu 
Kennii, (A), “ ear eater ” genna, 
anti-insect genna, 81, 82, 312 
Nerhema, village, 4 n. 2 
Nettles, used in love charm, 237 
Nga nyukhi, (A), “ festival end ” 
last day of Ngada, 315 
Nga zu kethu kennii, (A), “ festival 
rice beer making,” 312, 315. 
See also Zu nye kethii zong, 173 
Ngada, (A), greatest festival of 
year, 173, 174, 315; closes 
agricultural year, 79, 86; after 
souls of those have died during 
the year start for the Land of 
the Dead, 169; offerings of rice 
beer placed on ancestors’ graves, 
at, 218; misuse of custom 
causes victim’s death, 237; 
pot-making starts after, 68 ; in 
certain villages, hair not cut 
after Second Feast of Merit 
till, 18; young men feast in 
morung, 76, 174 

Ngagiikhing, (A), last day of Ngada, 
174 

Ngazu, (C), opens agricultural year, 
description, 176; luck-stones 
washed at, 235; tug-of-war at, 
121 

Ngugweri, clan of, (C), 15, 16 
Nguliii, woman who flattened out 
the plains, according to the 
Angamis, 165 n. 2 
Nguri, clan of, (C), 15, 16 
Ngusori, clan of, (C), 15 
Nguteri, clan of, (C), 15 
Nicotine, water, preparation and 
use of, 119 
Nidzukru, hill, 2 

Nightmare, attributed to spirits, 
166 

Niseginyu, (A), spirit of the crops, 
(A), 165, 166 

Nishinyu, village of, (A), 2. 46; last 
founded, 45 
Nisuri, (C), clan, 15 
Nkameyhi kamenyi kecheuna, (B), 
“body sinking” genna, to 
ensure good sport, 311 
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Nkapenyu, (A), guardian spirit, 169 
n. 1, 184; soul, 169 
Nongohangpu, grandfather of 
Mhatong, 12 ». 3 
Nouns, 288 

Nro, river, 46 n. 2, 154 
Nsenyu, clan of, (A), history, 12; 
clan of Vyembi, 7; abstain 
from meat at harvest, 14; 
allowed to carve human heads 
on house post, 63 n. 2; no 
smiths in clan, 70 

Nsenyu, village, otherwise Kitagha, 

6 

Nsil kesi kennic, (A), “ millet dying ” 
genna, crop genna, 80, 311 
Nsii keteng Icennii, (A), “ millet 

rotting ” genna, 81, 312 
Nail ro kethu ketaannii, (A), “ millet 
offerings making ” genna, 312 
Ntenyi , (B), call themselves, 2 
Ntenyi aivi khiya, name given by 
(B), to Mikir Hills, Rongmas, 
2 n. 1 

Nudity, probable recent state of 
Rengma males, 20; usual for 
males of (C), connected with 
rain-making, 90 and n. 1 
Number, in grammar, 290; no 
belief in lucky numbers, 225; 
attention is drawn to following: 

-Ten, patient brushed — times, 

239; cattle, 92; dogs, 101; 
man brushes himself — times 
in purification, (A), 179, 180; 
pieces of meat for spirit on right, 
45; ditto, 101; sacrificial cock 
waved — times, 178; articles in 
man’s basket at Feast of Merit, 
183 ; days no chillies eaten, 100, 
190; days parents under tabus 
after a birth, 201; child named 
— days after birth, (B), 202 

-- Nine, sacrificial cock waved — 

times in purification ceremony, 
(B), 179; pieces of meat for 
spirit on left, 45, 101; leaves 
offered, (B), 180; twigs in 
whisk used by bride, 213; or 
seven kinds of leaves in whisk 
used by wife, 188; articles 
in woman’s basket at Feast of 
Merit, 183 

-Seven, -fold brush in illness, 

101; for purification, 188; or 
even number of d ays unlucky to 
finish harvest in, 85; ribs of 
sacrificial pig in offering, 18S; 
old men summoned for Kekhe 
Kameaha. 189 


Number Six, (C), name boy child on 
sixth day, (B), 202; girls’hair 
cut in sixth month, (B), 203 
-—— Five, first spear eats apart for 
days, 98; days after Kethe 
kiyathi, food tabus in peri¬ 
ods of, (B), 192; drink tabu 
after, Kethi khamesho, 189; 
pieces of meat on each person’s 
leaf, 189; leaf packet offered, 
197; cakes of salt as token of 
engagement, (C), bride carries 
— pieces of firewood with 
her, (C), 214; girl child named 
on fifth day, 202; {B), hoys’ 
hair out first in fifth month, 203 

-Three, times blood sprinkled 

on either hand to spirits, 188; 
recurrence of, four times in 
Kekhe Khamesho , 189; times 
oldmen touch fire in Kethe, 191; 
days, mother uses new hearth, 
201; non-clansmen get three 
pieces of flesh in pig ” cere¬ 
mony, 189; (A & B), child 
named on third day, 201 
Nungshi kennii, (A), “ grub ” genna, 
second “ anti-insect ” genna, 81, 
82, 312 

Nyense, last tiger man, (C), 229 
Nyesha, (A), girl’s ear-bead string, 
19, 34; affectionate nickname, 
152 

Nzege, his story and alignment, 198 
Naongteghibu, King of Dimapur in 
folk-tale, 274 

Oak, oaths between villages taken 
on leaf of, 151 

Oaths, 150,151; on tiger’s tooth, 30, 
150; on other things, (C), 151 
Obscene, abuse, 307 
Obscenity, the depth of, according 
to Nagas, 258 

Oil seeds, varieties of, cultivation, 
(A & B), 78, (C), 87; black, 
tabu to newly married, 211 
n. 3 

Omens, good, for cock released on 
stone at t$o kulo, to stand and 
crow, and leave droppings, 197 ; 
to bear laughing thrushes, 
movements of scimitar bablers 
and other birds, foretells good 
luck, 227; crops come to 
winners in tug-of-war, 121 

-evil, to spear a serow in the 

mouth, 100; to maker, if 
pond dries up, (A), 199; to 

qop anirif.u rrVif-»nrr ^ 
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Omens of death, of all pullers, break¬ 
ing ol creeper in tug-of-war, 
121; of one of losers, if whole 
team dragged into another 
khel, 121; hooting of owl, 227 ; 
landslip on face of Tesophenyu 
hill omen of taking many 
Serna heads, 227 

--methods of taking, by position 

of sacrificial fowls’ legs, 62, 178, 
226 ; from intestines of a cock, 
176, 183, 226; by fall of spear, 
101 ; by direction of smoke, 
174; by breaking of cano in 
tug-of-war, (C), 122; by break¬ 
ing of bamboo thong, 226; by 
what is found on Tegwo Kepesii, 
230; by fall of twigs, 226; 
for length of life, by breaking 
of a creeper, 227, 228; at 
Kethi, by the waving of stalks 
of leaf cups, 191; from sacri¬ 
ficial mithan’s liver, 193; chips 
of wormwood for lucky namo 
for child, 201; by model 
clubs hung over an egg, for 
war, 36; at village founding 
with slips of wood, 45; if rats 
eat offerings made at morung 
rebuilding, “heads” will be 
taken, 54 

Onangtanza, clan of, (B), 2; 

history, 13 

Onions, concoction of, for abortion, 
118 

Opya, post to bo speared, 178 

Orchid, skin in ornaments, 28, 30; 
in necklet, 31; poultice of, 116 

Ordinals, 295 

Origins and migrations of Bengmas, 
4 el seq. 

Orion, beliefs regarding, 244 

Ornaments, (A & B), men’s, 26-29; 
(C), men’s, 29—33; women’s, 
33—36; girl’s, 34; wearing of 
pleases spirit of crops, 33; 
rules of inheritance, 144, 145; 
models of, hung outside house 
after funeral, (B), 219; thrown 
away in case of apotia death, 
(B), 221 

Otter, flesh tabu to women, 111 

Outer Hills, locality, 46 n. 2 

Owl, hooting foretells a death, 227 

Pace, measure, 317 

Painting, on cloth, 67, 68. See also 
Bands. 

Palatsi, (C), attempt settlement at, 
9 


Pandamus, leaves for rain hats, 26 
Pangolin, to meet, brings ill luck, 
22; tail hung in house protects 
against fire, 226; grub im¬ 
prisoned between scales of, 
82; flesh tabu to all women, 
(A & B), 224; to men of 
Tebinyu clan, 70 n. 3, 224; 
to all smiths, 70 
Pangzung, rock in folk-tale, 273 
Panji, described, and use, 40, 47, 48, 
97, 99, 102, 158; to keep off 
evil spirits, 80; in village 
drain in rain-making, 89; tiger’s 
mouth wedged open with, 98; 
three, buried with man, (A & 
B), 217 

Paternal aunt, her duties on 
nephew’s engagement, 209; on 
his marriage, 211 

Path, to fields, “ head,” etc., placed 
on, (C), 160; to village, closed 
with wormwood stems at puri¬ 
fication ceremony, (0), 180; 
clearing ceremony, (A <fe B), 82; 
first fruits of millet eaten at, 83, 
(C), 88; spirit of the crops 
honoured at, 165, 166 
Pax Britannia, effect on customs, 26 ; 
ends Tesophenyu-Tseminyu 
war, 155; a passing episode, 
158; causes disuse of back 
doors, (A & B), 58 
Pelekima, Zemi village, huge spear, 
39 n. 1 

Pcnscngu, most important religious 
official, (A), duties, etc., 140; 
duties in “ rain-malting ” gonna, 
89; at Khapui Kecking, 180 
Penyu, (A), tree bark for soap, 19; 

wood for torches, 72 
Peshong, tree post of, sacrificial 
cow tied to, 185 

Pesingnyu Khungho, (A), “ The 

Feasting of old Men,” second 
Feast of Merit, 183; corre¬ 
sponding, (B), feast, 189; 
insignia, may make side door, 
58 

Phachasha kechenna, (B), geima 
before felling for jhums, 79 
Phakekedzami, village of, magic 
stone near, 234 

Phesingu, village of, (A), 2, 47; 
alias, Phensinyu, 2 n. 3; 
founding of, 6; bad soil, 77; 
expert elephant-hunters, 95; 
stone alignment near, 198 
Philippines, raiding customs, 153 n, 
2; secret poison, 235 n. 2 
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Phiro, Lhota village, defeated by 
Tesophenyu, 157; mentioned in 
folk-tale, 273 

Phom, Nagas, cut flesh from living 
mi than, 186 n. 4 

Phukehe, (A), genna to restore 
luck in hunting, 96 n, 1 
Pig, keeping, 93; a good scavenger, 
48; sacrificed: (C), before 
clearing fields, 16, by raider, 
(C), 160, at Sengkhiil, 182, at 
Zengkesi, 184, at Amuhang 
Kntam, 188, at pond making, 
199; may not be chased : by 
raider, 157, by elephant-hunter, 
95, by woman about to make 
pots, 68; killed : at Feasts of 
Merit, 184, 190, 192, 194, at 
naming feast, 202, to feast 
bride’s family, 214, at funerals, 
(C), 220; small: eaten by 
tso kiilo performer, 197, killed 
in honour of new luck-stone, 
235, eaten by killer of sambhur, 
bear and wild boar, 100; 
as part of fine for adultery, 
(A & 13), 149; its girth, 318; 
charms to, prevent — straying, 
239; to dream of, ineatis 
doing only half-day’swork, 241; 
flesh of, offered in ceremonies, 
84; presents of : at Pesingnyu 
Khungho, 184; to every house¬ 
holder at Zengkesi, 184; legs 
as prize for jumping, 120; 
women may not eat stomach of 
— after their hair has been 
cut, 111 

•—-— bristle, renders love charm 
ineffective, 237 
“ Pig,” in boys’ game, 122 
.—.— wild, sows, methods of hunting, 
99,100; for boars see that, word. 
Pipe, described, 119; of clay, 68; 

of soapstone, 71 
Pit, to catch deer, 102 
Pita Madhu, making of, 112, 113; 
offered in choosing house site, 
57 ; libation poured on stone in 
tso kiilo, 197 ; made and drunk 
by killer of sambhur, etc., 100; 
sole drink of giver of Kethe 
Khiyathi, 192 

Pith, cylinder as post-marriage ear 
ornament of, (C), women, 34 
Plains, the making of the, 79; 
referred to in hunting dogs’ 
invocation, 101 

Plainsman, Rengma name for, 321 
Platform, sleeping, for girls, 44; 


(A & C), 52; (B), 53; sec also 
Tabus; outside house, 61; 
built in rain-making, (C), 90; 
over graves, (A & B), 216, 217 ; 
funeral — of, (C), 220; com¬ 
memorative, (A & B), 195, 196 
Pleiades, beliefs regarding, 244 
Pochori, clan of, (C), 15 
Pochorr, (C), name for S. Sangtams, 
321 

Poison, used in witchcraft, par¬ 
ticulars and antidotes, 235— 
237; secret brings wealth, 236 ; 
for fishing, 106-108; on arrows 
not used, 40 

Polygamy, rare in, (A & B), 207; 

common in, (C), 213 
Polynesian belief as to six skies, 
243 n. 1 

Ponds, construction of, 199 
Poor, only, persons dig deer pits, (C), 
102; snare horn bills, 104; .or 
landless, administers oath, 150; 
poorest consume fine for adul¬ 
tery, 149 

Porches, built as insignia of Feasts 
of Merit, 62, 63 

Porcupine, trapping, hunting, 102; 
quills in rogwezo, (C), head- 
taker’s ornament, 30; quill 
may never be put in hair, 102 
Posts, of house, wall —- fixing of, 61; 
centre — fixing of, 61; offering 
of rice beer tied to, (B), 62; 
first-fruits offering tied to, 85; 
milk tooth buried at foot of, 
205; porch, carved as insignia 
of Feast of Merit, (B), 63; 
forked — sacrificial mitlian tied 
to, 186, 193 ; of morung, main 
■—■, sacred stones buried at foot 
of, 54; ornamentation of, 50, 51 
Pottery, 68 

Poultices, for wounds, 116 
Pounding blocks, (C), 60 

-table(s), (A & B), in front 

room, 59; inherited by eldest 
son, 143; exempt from puni¬ 
tive destruction, 147; farcical 
use of in Kethi, 191; tabu to 
commit sexual act on a, 52 
and n. 

Prayer, little used, 164; addressed 
to divine pair of creators, (A), 
165; at purification ceremony, 
(A), 175, 176, (B), 179; by 
Pensengi i, (A), 180, 181; at 
Senkhii, 182; at Zengkesi, 184; 
for more “heads” at “head 
hanging” ceremony, 159 
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Pregnancy, Naga views as to 
difficulty in producing, 43; for 
tabus during. See Pood Tabus. 
Presents, interchange of, of meat 
between friends, 182; from 
bride’s father to bridegroom’s 
family, 214; to every house¬ 
holder at Zengkesi, 185; to 
every old man and every giver 
of all Feasts of Merit in the 
village, 184; of mithan’s flesh, 
to friends and relations and to 
all who have given all Feasts, 
192 

Priests, none among Rengmas, a 
man his own, or an old mart, 
164 

Private parts, referred to in abuse, 
307 ; interpretation of dreams 
regarding, 240, 241; paleness 
of baby girl’s, foretells apotia. 
death for her future husband, 
205 

Pronouns, 295 

Property and inheritance, 142-145 
Prostitution, unknown among Reng- 
mas, 43; because of marriage 
price system, 208, 209 
Puberty, marriage, (A & B), not 
till after, 206, (C), long before, 
213; attaining — causes change 
of dress to girls, 24; after, 
only a clansman may shavo a 
girl’s head, 19 

Public ceremonies, 173-199; village, 
173-181; Feasts of Merit, 181-- 
195; stone monuments and 
ponds, 195-199; for 1931 in 
Tseminyu, 310-315 
Purge, various kinds of, 117; 

millet beer as, 114 
Purification ceremony, 175, 179, 180 
Purlins, 62 

Purum, village marriage customs, 
143 n. 1 

Pushong, irritant tree, twig in 
sevenfold curative brush, 238 
Putting the weight, 120 
Pyembvi, or Vyembi, to Lhotas, 
Pembvo, hero of Nsenyu clan, 
7, 35, 93; daughter of, folk¬ 
tale, 278 

Pyeng kelche ketsanniX, (A), “ hoe 
laying down” genua, 80, 311, 
312 

Python, flesh eaten, 105; but only 
by men with precautions, 110; 
beliefs regarding magic curative 
powers, 224; love charm from. 
224, 237 


Pyu kepe kennii, (A), “ body 

sinking” genna, for good luck 
ill hunting, 311 

Quarrels, tabu with: maternal 
uncle, wife’s or husband’s near 
relatives, 137; first sower, (C), 
and first reaper, 141; induced 
by stepping over sticks on new 
hearth at child’s birth, 201; 
foretold, to hear a chari chara 
bird chattering alone, 227 
Quarrels and punishments, 146-148 
Quartz, prized as luck-stone, 232 

Rafters, of house, 62 
Raids and raiders, 157, 158, Sec 
also Warfare and Head-hunting. 
Rainbow, beliefs regarding, 245 
Rain hat, 26 

-making, 89-91; ceremony in 

Tseminyu 89; in Meluri, 89, 
90; in Tesophenyu, 89; in 
Lephori, 90 

-stopping, (A & B), 90, 91, (C), 

91 

—-—shields, 26; old paitern used 
in rain-making ceremony, 26, 89 
Ramme, an evil night spirit, 166 
Rangazumi, Sema colony, 35; men 
of desecrate Vyembi’s grave, 7 
Ilangsu zong, (A), “ visiting day,” 
sixth day of Ngada, 315 
Kansu zong, (A), “ drinking day,” 
sixth day of Ngada, 173 
Ransoms, for souls caught by 
spirits, 167 

Rasa tsenna , (C), “ midsummer path 
clearing ’ ’ genna, 88 
Rasenyu, clan of, (A), 12; now eat 
moat at harvest, 14 n. 2; 
allowed to carve human heads 
on house posts, 63 n. 2 
Raspberry, twig of in sevenfold 
curative brush, 238 
Ratekbi, in Kentennenyu pedigree, 
14 

Rats, flesh tabu to medic ine man, 
172; if, eat offering to enemy’s 
head in morung rebuilding 
“head” will be got, 54; if 
marks of teeth of, on luck-stone, 
big game will be killed, 178; 
if — eat offering at first-fruits, 
crops will be poor, 84 
Razors, 18 

Reaper, first, (A), old woman, her 
duties, tabus and privileges, 84, 
141; (B), an old man, 141; 

(C), an old man, 88, 111 
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Reaping, (A & B), 84, 85; (C), 88, 
89; first, 84, 89 

Red, to dream of anything, foretells 
bodily injury, 240 

Reed(s), placed to mark position of 
centre post of new house, 57; 
as torch in Kethi, (B), 191; 
to support leaf cups of rice 
beer over grave, 218; as 
insignia of triumphs over female 
virtue, (C), 220, (B), 220 

n. 2 

Relationships, table of, 128-136; 
use of various terms discussed, 
137; what the use of group 
terms means, 137, 138 

Relativo(s), quarrelling with near, 
tabu, 137; oldest near 
paternal, gets leg of sacrificial 
cow at Arrhi Psiigha, 185 

Religion, 164-247. See also various 
headings. 

Rengma Nagas, important though 
small community, reasons why 
monograph worth writing, 1; 
three sub-divisions of tribe, 
2, 3; list of villages by sub¬ 
divisions, 3; early dealings 
with British, 3; connections 
with neighbouring tribes, and 
migrations, 4—11; in Mikir 
Hills, not included in the mono¬ 
graph, 2. See Mikir Hills; 
appearance, description, com¬ 
pared with Lhotas, Somas, 
Angamis, marks of Negrito 
strain, 16, 17 ; coiffure, cleanli¬ 
ness, 18, 19; character, 41-44; 
characteristics, 41, 42, 44; 
sexual morality, before marri¬ 
age, 42-44; after, 44; a drinker 
but no drunkard, 112; innate 
delicacy as bridegroom, 212 

Rengma’s, Western section, main 
body of tribe, 1; habitat, 1, 2; 
division into, Northern, (B), in 
index, Southern, (A), in index, 
2; administered from 1878, 3; 
clans, 11—15 

--Eastern, (C), in index, long 

separated from, parent stock, 2; 
villages, 2; habitat, 3; an¬ 
nexed 1922, 4; migrations, 8- 
11; visit to Western Rengmas, 
8; clans, 15, 16 

Rententsu, an ancestor of Rengmas, 
5 

Rensii zong. See Rang.nl zong. 

Renzii, (A), spirit which leads men 
astray, 167, 168 


Repo, (A), “enemy head,” sacred 
stone in Tseminyu, 231 

Rape hehe.ng gwo, “ enemy’s head 
piercing stone,” 158, 231 

Report of the exploration of the 
Angami Naga Country, Dr. 
Brown, 3 n. 2; quoted as to : 
women’s dress, 23, the word 
“ khel,” 55 n. 3, Konyak salt 
trade, 73 n. 1 

Rctso, (A), leaf of which cups made 
for ceremonies, 57, 84; platters, 
85 

Rheumatism, “ blood sickness,” 
cure for, 117 

Rhinoceros, manner of sleeping, 
hide for shields, 96 

Rice, staple crop and food, 77, 108; 
cultivation, (A & B), 80, 86, (C), 
88; man’s ration of, 108; fifty 
baskets of, equal one cow, (B), 
72; loans in, 74; formal 
eating of first-fruits, (B), 174; 
symbol of plenty, buried on 
site of new house, (B), 57; 
cooked — in first-fruits offering, 
(A), 84; given to sacrificer at 
Amuhang Kutam, 188; placed 
in left hand of corpse, 216; 
grain of husked rice pressed to 
chin in “ funeral food eating,” 
216; cooked — for dead man’s 
soul, 218; cooked — hot helps 
delivery, 200; cooked, in new 
pot by father for mother after 
birth of child, 201; cooked — 
laid on now-born child, 201; 
mother chews —- to feed baby, 
204; not eaten at ceremonial 
meal, 177; offered to luck- 
stones, (C), 235 

--beer, national drink, valuable 

food, two kinds, Pita Madhu, 
Rohi Madhu, q.v., 112, 113; 
offerings of made : at rnorung 
rebuilding, 54, 55, settling 

house site, 57, to crop spirits, 
80, 83, 84, to ancestors, 183, 
on graves, 218, in stone election, 
198, on finding new luck-stone, 
(C), and rebuilding of house 
in which they are kept, 235; 
three leaf cups of, hung over 
grave, 218; two gourds of — 
placed by corpse, (C), 220; 
brewed for festivals, 173 el 
seq. ; blown over new rice, 81; 
sprinkled on ground in purifica¬ 
tion ceremony, (B), 179; liba¬ 
tion poured at Akhetsong 
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Khetung, 181; over sacrificial 
mithan, 186, 193; given to 
sacrificer, 188; given in return 
for presents, 192; drunk by- 
giver’s wife for five days after 
Kekhe Khamesho, 189 
Rice flour, used in preparing thread, 
65 

-spirit. See Spirits. 

Right, spirit’s offering taken from 
right side of pig, 188; man’s 
basket on right of old man in 
Feast of Merit ceremony, 183; 
ten pieces of meat for spirits 
placed on, 45, 101; blood 

sprinkled to, 188; bride’s 
steps — foot foremost into 
father-in-law’s house, 214 
Rillo, struck dumb by Khapui, 168 
Road of the Dead, 170 
liogwezo, (C), head-taker’s ornament, 
described, 30 

Roheim, Dr., as to phallic attribute 
of demons, 166 n. 2 
Hold Madhu , manufacture of, 113; 
flies in, 115; ceremonial drink 
after Kekhe Khamesho, 190 
Roof tree, placing of, G1 

Sacrifice, usual cure for internal 
complaint, 116; for leprosy, 
118; medicine man dreams 
what —- is required, 172 ; of a 
cock, at village founding, 45; 
at institution of medicine-man, 
172; at refericing of head-tree, 

(A) , 175; for oach householder 

at Zii kuli, 175, 176; at 

purification ceremony, 175; in 
Akim Khemeta keza, 179; at 
Toro Khugwu, 183; on The- 
riishing stone, 229; of a hen ; 
at installing a now hearth, 62, 
at woman’s purification cere¬ 
mony, 176; fowl on, (C), couple 
occupying first house, 214; 
chickens, to sever bride from 
her father’s clan, 212; of boar, 
at village founding, 45; pig, in 
Amuhung Kutam, 188; on 
finding luck-stone, 235; at 
Sengkhii, 182; at Pesingnyu 
Khungho, and at Zengkesi, 184; 
of a cow, without blemish, in 
Arrhi Psugha, 185; red, with¬ 
out blemish, at Kethi Khiyathi, 

(B) , 192; unblomished bull 

mithan, 186, 187, 193 

-human, evidence of former, 

(A & B), 161 


Sacrificer, victim screened from, 
185, 186, 193; eats victim, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 188; 
eats victim’s stomach, 189; 
wife eats victim, 187 
Sago palm, wood used for spear 
shafts, 38; inner bark for 
tinder, 71 

St. ICentigern, lead by boar to site 
of monastery, 5 n. 1 
Sahunyu, village of, (C), 2, 47; 
founding of, wanderings of, 
8, 9; unsuccessful raid on 
Sernas, 9, 10; clans found in, 
15; body cloths, 23; skirts, 
24, 25; buffalo post, 63; 

pattern of asilthe, 220 n. 1; 
fine for adultery, 149; marriage 
price, in, 213; tabu to do iron 
work, 69; or keep mithan, 91 
Salt, trade in, 72, 73, 110; manu¬ 
facture, 73, 110; as wages, 73; 
special : as prize with crab and 
ginger, for high jump, 120; 
for offerings, mixed with 
pounded berries given to sacri¬ 
ficer in Amuhung Kutam, 188; 
turns baby’s mouth block, 201; 
put in each hand of corpse, 
219; given as token of engage¬ 
ment to girl, 214; every 
householder lays — at foot of 
post in morung rebuilding, 54; 
offered to ancestors, 182; blocks 
of — as measure of weight, 320 
Samazi, guardian of children’s souls 
on t.lie road to Land of the Dead, 
170 

Sambhur, hunting of, and tabus, 100 
Sampinyu, (A), clan history, 13, 

14; use of word for mother, 
15; no smiths in, 70 
Sampinyu kasung, lchel in Tseminyu, 
55 

Sanctuary, morung as, 51, 52 
Sangtams, separation of hf. and S. 
sections, 1 n. 2; S. on N.E. of, 
(0), 3 

Southern, called Poehorr by, (C), 
321; villages mentioned, 39 
n. 3; 40; some make salt, 73 
Sanranyu, dealer in lovo charms, 
237 

Sap, for painting cloths, collection 
of, tabus, 68 

Satung, character in folk-tale, 279 
Scabies, lotion for, 116 
Sciatica, cure for, 117 
Secrecy, observed in rain-making, 
89 
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Seer, weight, in general use, 320 
Sekrengi, Angami festival corre¬ 
sponds to Zu Kuli, 174 
Sema, the, tribe, contiguous to 
Rengmas, on E„ 2; divide 
(A & B) from (C), 3; wander¬ 
ings of tribe, 4~6, 9; coiffure of, 
(C), resembles, 18; human hair 
“tails” obtained from, 28; 
(C), use “ tails ” of, pattern, 32; 
apron, 32; evil effects of 
absence of morungs, 50; get 
salt from Rengmas, 73; bull- 
roarers borrowed from, 84; 
took top of Ndii’s head, 165; 
spirits of — invoked to meal, 
178, 180; bead on head of 
chief’s daughter, 203 n. 1; 
Rengma name for, 321 
“ Sema Nagas, The,” referred to as 
to : Khinzonyu stone, 4 n. 1, 
atsupri girdle, 36 n. 1, spear 
blade, 38 n. 1, 3 ; pregnancy, 43 
n. 1; looms, 67; wooden 
dishes, 69 n. 2; bellows, 70 n. 
1; path-clearing genna, 82 n. 
1; burying hunting dogs, 94 
n. 1; tops and swordbeans, 
123 n. 2, 3; llute, 125 n. 1; 
dances, 126 n, 3; adoption, 
145 n. 2; origin of war, 153 n. 
2; head-taking song, 160 n. 1 ; 
twins, 205 n. 1; insignia of 
love affairs on graves, 220 n. 2; 
tiger-men, 228 n. 1; sun and 
moon, 243 n. 2; Orion, 244 n. 
6; folk-tale, 267 11 . 1, 270 n. 1 
SengkhiX, Feast of Merit, 182, 184 
Senteng, son of Rententensii, 5; 

founder of village, 8 
Sentenyu, (A), village, 2, 47; 

founding, 8; Khinzonyu strong 
in, 11; special restrictions on 
hair-cutting, 18; expert ele¬ 
phant-hunters, 95 
Serapu, great elephant-hunter, 96 
Serf, (C), fugitive becomes a, 146 
Serizii, branch of Milky Way, story, 
244 

Serow, hunting and trapping of, 
100,101; horn used for cupping, 
117; hunted — lead, (C), to land 
of plenty, 9 

Sex, life of young men kept apart 
from parents’ house, 125 n. 2; 
sexual desire stimulated by 
burying organs of goats in 
path, 46; act, conducive to 
good crops, 43, 83 n. 1; to 
dream of — means good health 


but not success in intrigue with 
person dreamt of, 240, 241; 
giver of Feast of Merit, and his 
wife, after ceremony, must 
cohabit first in jungle, 184 
Shakespear, Lt.-Col. J„ notes 
referred to, as to : tug-of-war, 
122 n. 1, Purum marriage 
customs, 143 n. 1, ICabuis, 
spearing effigy, 178 n. 1, belief 
as to cause of earthquakes in 
Purul, 246 n. 4 

“ Shameful,” for women of (C), to 
depilitate private parts, 17; 
for women who do not own 
khongpsii necklace, to wear 
cotton wool in ears or cowrie 
cloth, 35 ; when he feels — to 
sleep with parents boy goes to 
morung, 50; boys and girls feel 
it — to sleep with parents, 52 
Shaving, of pubic hair, 17 n. 9; 

of heads of men, 18; of girls, 19 
Shatsu, husband of Simu, finder of 
luck-stone, 233 
Shayitza, (B), clan, 13 
Shods or Shelters, built ceremonially, 
(A), 175, (B), 177 

Shekhclimi, Sema elan, regarded as 
brothers by Kentennenyu, 14 
Shield, described, 40, 69; tiger 
skin, 98; insignia on, 40; 
carried at village founding, 45 
at house site selection, 57 ; 
model in man’s basket at Feast 
of Merit, 183 n, 1 ; toy — hung 
over baby’s bed to make him 
take the breast, 204 
“ Shoulder,” measure, 316 
Shu lo kethii ketsanniX, “ rice field 
offering ” genna, ceremony of 
first-fruits, 315 

Che lo kethii kennii, “ paddy rice 
offering ” genna, 85 
Shurii lo ro kethii ketsanniX, (A), 
“ ears fields offerings making ” 
genna, 314 

Sickle, 85; carried by first reaper, 
(A), 84, (C), 88 n. 2 
Sigha kethiigu, village burier, q.v. 
Sihama, village on the route to 
Land of the Dead, 169 
Sikar karong zong, (A), grave 
repairing day,” second of 
Ngada, 173 

Simu, finder of luck-stone, 233; re¬ 
puted poisoner, 236 
Singnyu Khandrang tso, (A), “ Stone 
of Khandrang the stranger,” 
its story, 230, 231 
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Sipungso, “ mighty man ” of Teso- 
phenyu, his death decides 
battle, 156 

Sister, possible cause of illness, 239 
Skirts, women’s, 23, 24, 25; in 
woman’s basket at Feast of 
Merit, 183 n. 1; women must 
not strike men, house or 
ground with, 225 ; insignia dis¬ 
played on, 24; skirt protectox - , 
25 

Skulls, of animals killed for platform 
feast, half left at site, 196; of 
game, etc., over asiitho, 220; of 
animals sacrificed kept mithan, 
in house, 187, 193; buffalo, 
outside, 195, 196 

Sky, spirit of, 168; soul of dead 
rarely goes to, 169 n. 3; six, 
above what we see, 243 
Slave, prisoner of war a, 157, 162 
n. 1; purchased for sacrifice, 
161; formerly bought from 
Lhotas for two cows, 162 
Slavery, 162 

Sledges, for carrying ceremonial 
stones, 197 

Smiths, first, 69, 70; of Tseminyu, 
important spearhead makers, 
38; of (A & B), make women’s 
walking staves, 41; tools im¬ 
ported, 70 
Smithies, 70 

Snakes, only flesh of cobra and 
python eaten, 105 and n. 1; 
die if they bite man of “ bitter 
flesh,” 222; love charms from, 
238; to dream of means 
quarrels, 242 

Soap, substitutes for, 19; stone, 
spinning whorls made of, 64, 
71; pipe bowls, 71; creeper, 
chewed by women in labour, 
200 

Socheri, clan of, (C), 10, 15 

Sons, rules of inheritance, 143, 144 

-adopted, rights and duties, 

145, 146 

Songinyu, (A), general name for 
spirit, 164; prayed to, 182; 
cursed the centipede, 222, 223; 
plants ficus in moon, 244 
Songinyu Nivong, sacred stone, 
231 

Songperinyu, (A), coupled with 
Songinyu in prayers, 165, 182 
Songs, 126, 278 et. seq .; of field 
companies quite proper, 75, 
76; special for head-taking and 
tiger killing, 158, 159 


Soothsayer, visits spirit village, 167; 
extracts quarrel poison, 237; 
see also Medicine men, 173 
Soul, theft of, causes illness, ransom, 
167; efforts to recall, on death¬ 
bed, 215; sacrifice for, 218; 
stays near body two days after 
death, (C), 221; souls of the 
dead, travel westwards, 8; 
journey to Land of the Dead, 
(A & B), 169, 170; life there, 
170, 171 ; (C), beliefs regarding, 
171 

-of ancestors, offerings to, 164 

——- of animals, (A & B), 171 
Sower, First, none in (A & B), 141, 
in, (C), of rice, duties and tabus, 
88, 141; as rainmaker, among 
Angamis, 89 n. 2 
Sowing, first, (C), 88 
——of rice, (A & B), 81, (C), 88; 
millet, etc., 79, 88; season, 
sexual morality lax, 43; the 
season for games, 120 
Span, measure, 316 
Spear, described, 38, 39; large- 
bladed as marriage price, 38, 
72, 209, 211 n. 2; stained 
black, 70; trade in, 73; in 
omen taking, 101; throwing, 
game, 119, 120; wagered in 
jumping, 120; prize for foot 
race, 121; two, part of fine 
for intrigue, (A & B), 149; for 
fornication, 43; ceremonial 
washing of, 174, 177, 180, 181; 
butts must not rest on ground, 
180, 181; laid down on right 
in Khapui Kecking, 180; 
wooden model in man’s basket 
at Feast of Merit, 183 n. 2; 
carried by eight old men in 
Kekhe Khamesho, 189; taken 
by go-botween to bride’s house 
on betrothal, 209; at hand 
while husband eats on night of 
wife’s transfer to his clan, 213; 
laid on right of men’s corpse, 
217, 220; toy, hung over 

baby’s bed to make him take 
the breast, 204; throwing, 
ceremonial, 178; to dream of, 
missing your shot with, means 
failure in your undertaking, 
240; given in dream, children 
and wealth, 241 

-shafts, 38; decoration of, 39 

-First, in head-taking, carries 

head, (A), 157, (C), 160; in 
tiger killing, (A & B), carries 
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home head, gennas and tabus, 
98; see also insignia; (C), 
duties and tabus, 98 
Spear, Second, in head-taking, 
carries hands and feet, (A), 157, 
158, (C), 160 

Spears, First and Second, in serow 
hunt, their shares of carcase, 100 
Spindle, 64 

Spinning, 64, 65; tabu to raider’s 
wife, 157; parties, 65 
Spirits, countless, everywhere, 164; 
creator, world shaping, 165; 
of crops, 165, 166; evil, 166- 
168; kindly, rich men’s famil¬ 
iars, 168, 169; fighting of, 
portends disaster, 5; invoked at 
Akhetson Khetung, 181; offer¬ 
ings to, at Amuhung Kutam, 
188; at mithan sacrifice, 193 

-birth, (A & B), protector, 171 

——crops, 165; description, 166; 
rice offered to, 80; offerings to 
81, 82; spear throwing might 
frighten, 120; prayer to, 121; 
invoked at Khapui Kecking, 
180, 181 
•—— earth, 168 

--evil, live in jungle and call 

peoples names, cause night¬ 
mare, steal soul, 166; some 
described, 166-163; frightened 
by dog from new village site, 
45; ceremonies to keep from 
new house, 57 ; panji planted 
to keep off, 80; warded off 
by ginger, 185; frightened by 
earthquake, 246 

—— guardian, Nkapenyu, (A), offer¬ 
ing of baskets of male and 
female ornaments made to 
before Feast of Merit, 183, 184 

-of animals, offerings to, at 

village founding, 46; await 
their slayer on the road to the 
Land of the Dead, 220 
•—-— of the house, offerings to, 62 
—-— of rice, her first appearance, 83; 
likes gay clothes, S3, 85; might 
be alarmed by wrestling, 121 

--of tiger, measures to present 

its revenge, 98 

—— of game, propitiated, 101 
•——• of snake, 105 
•—— The, the Tiger and the Man, 
folk-tale, 265; The Lizard, 
folk-tale, 276 
-wife, 113 

Spitting, on produces illness, 137, 
148; eausos lameness and 


crippling, 189; in purification 
ceremony, (A), 179; not 

allowed during “ silence ” at 
Akhetsong Khetung, 181 
Spittle, curative powers of, 11; 
smeared on sacrificial cock in 
purification ceremony, (B), 179; 
of every member of family on 
sacrificial instrument, 188; 
mother’s, dabbed on baby’s 
forehead, 201 

Spoon, bone, (C), 101; wooden, 
(A & B), (C), gourd, 115; leaf, 
158, 160 n. 2 

Squirrel, if, eats first-fruits offerings, 
crops will be poor, 84; flesh 
tabu to medicine men, 172 

-Flying, flesh tabu to all 

women, 111 

Sterility, caused by absence of 
spearhead in marriago price, 
207; by quarrels with wife^s 
maternal uncle, 137, 208 
Stone Monuments and Ponds, 195- 
199; monoliths, 196-198; align¬ 
ment, 198, 199;: memorials 
of births near fields, 200 
Stone work, 70, 71 
Stones, games with, (A & B), 124. 

See also Luck-Stonos. 

Stools, (C), 61 

Storms, caused by shaking cloths, 
181; by finding luck-stone, 
233; by touching magic stone, 
234 

Stranger, receives courtesy in Mor- 
ung, 52; formerly heads and 
members of, placed in fields 
to improve crops, by Lhotas, 
etc,., 160 n. 3. For tabus 
regarding, see Tabus. 
Strobilanthes Flaccidifolius, cultiva¬ 
tion, dye made from, 66 
Suckling, boy for three, girl for two 
years, 204 
Sugar-cane, 87 

Suicide, only one case known among 
Rengmas and he a Baptist, 221 
Sun, beliefs regarding:, 243, 244; 

eclipse, halos, 245 
Sungi temi Icete nyu, “ spirits who 
eat men’s flesh,” 167 
Sutato, reputed founder of Lephori, 
10 

Sword-bean, creeper, shredded root 
for soap, 19; in village found¬ 
ing prophecy, 45; game with 
beans, 123, 124 ; to haul sacri¬ 
ficial mithan, 186 
Syntax, 306 
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Taa khamani, (B), “tenth day” 
genua, after nine days’ sowing, 
311 

Tabus, “ musts ” as well as “ must- 
no ts ” are included. 

Birth, for ten days after, no one, 
not an inmate, may touch 
anything in the house, 201 

Bride, must not visit parents nor 
they her for three days after 
marriage, 211; on day of 
engagement both households 
must not touch cotton, 209; 
restrictions on bridegroom 
making fires and bride cooking, 
to save waste, 211 

Chastity, incumbent, on clophant- 
hunter night before hunt, 95; 
on all men for twenty-four 
hours in genna to restore luck 
in hunting, 95 n. 1; all men 
during ZiX lculi, (A & C), 175; 
for a month on those who 
re-fenced the head-tree, 175; 
on all on night of purification 
ceremony, 180; husband and 
wife sleep apart ; on night after 
purification ceremony, 176, at 
Pesengnyu Khungho, 184, at 
Khapui 'Kecking, for two nights, 
180; the young assistants in 
Azikesa remain chaste, 190; 
as must first Reaper, 141 ; 
and sap collector, 68; a would- 
be raider, wife of raider, 157; 
platform builder, on day, 196; 
builder, during whole of tso 
hillo ceremony, 197 

Clan, or family, will die out : if 
member swears false oath on 
Nahu wood, 151, if portion of 
land not made common clan 
land at each death, 142 n. 1, 
if clansmen drinks rice beer 
offered on a fellow-clansman’s 
grave, 218; to give beast 
from plains in marriage price, 
208; using of snake love charms 
causes clan to die out, 238; 
erection of platform, (B), causes 
family to die out, .195; owner 
of only khunahe existing foels 
his line would die out if ho sold 
it, 39 

Connected with heads and shell 
ornaments : if tuchongyi, string 
breaks after marriage it may 
not be renewed, 34 n. 1, (C), 
buyer of new beads must not 
touch them till night, 28, 


buyer of new shell ornaments, 
stays in village for day and no 
one going to the fields visits 
his house, and, (A), observes 
a day’s gonna foralJ such orna¬ 
ments, 27, 28 

Cultivation tabus, on “ rats de¬ 
structive genna ” day, no cutting 
of wood, etc., 313 ; on “sky wind 
gonna ” day, nothing must be 
foiled or water splashed, 314; 
cloths must not bo shaken on 
Alchelsong Khetung, 181; no 
jew\s-harp playing during sow¬ 
ing, 124; no mus jial instru¬ 
ment played during harvest, 
85; nor tops spun, 123; 
name of N'du not mentioned, 
78; Jchyuima, insect not men¬ 
tioned in fields, 78, 82; (A & 
B), no spear-throwing or wrest¬ 
ling, till rice reaped, 120, 121 

Eating apart, (C), first spear, 
tiger hunt, for five days, 98; 
after putting on tiger-tooth 
necklace, five days, 98; (A), 

men, from wives at Zu Jculi, 
175; at Alchu meter, Iceza, (B), 
men eat out.sido house, 178 

Easting, first sower, (C), makes 
ceremonial sowing, 88; digger 
of deer pit on morning of day, 
102 ; hunter before snaring 
hornhill, 104; men go out, at 
Akhetsong Khetung, 181; search 
for leaf for lovo charm made, 
238 

Feasts of Merit, giver of Ketlii 
Kiyathi may not sit. on ground 
and must eat in asahowa's 
house, 192; erector in tso 
kulo must not chase pig, 
chickens, etc., 197 

General, not killed by any one : 
lizards, 170, large bla ck swallow-. 
tailed butterfly, L71, cattle 
between Methi ginda keyc genna 
and end of sowing, 81; no one 
may : marry after “ field- 
clearing genna,’ ’210, point at 
rainbow, 245, kill mithan when 
rice is in the blade, 192 n. .1, 
bring a bullroarer into railage, 
84 

Haircutting and shaving, (A & 
B), haircutting of males not 
allowed at certain times, 18; 
man may not cut fiancee’s 
hair, 19; sides and back of 
men’s heads not shaved, 18; 
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after puberty a girl’s head may 
only be shaved by a clansman, 
19; crown of baby boy’s head 
not shaved, 204 

Tabus, Hunting, elephant-hunter 
must not chase pigs, fowls, etc., 
95; must not sleep with wife 
the night before, 95; small kind 
of wild mithan must not be 
hunted, 97; (A & B), may not 
tie corncob sheaths to hornet’s 
in hunting for nest, 105 
Iron, (C), may not work in, (A & 
B), periods when tabu, 69 
Life, tabus affecting life : to break 
hearthstone, or cut winnowing 
fan, fatal, 147; for wife or 
man to put an offering on a 
namesake’s grave, fatal, 173, 
218; to make an offering of 
rice beer to the dead at Ngada 
in another man’s name, com¬ 
passes his death, 237 
Mention not allowed of having 
killed a tiger, 97; of te-shong, 
insect living in dead bamboos, 
111 n. 1; name of one who 
died apotia, 222; possibility 
of village being burnt, 225; 
gibbon after dark, 242 
Morung rebuilding, tabus re¬ 
garding thatch removal, 54 
Of men, may not: make cooking- 
pots, 68, or clay pipe-heads 
except for own use, 68, carry 
cotton, 87, be present at bride’s 
wedding feast, (C), 214, touch 
or step over a loom, 67, (C), use 
a needle, (A & B), sew women’s 
clothes, 67, (A & C), step on to 
girls’ sleeping platform, 53 
Of mother, must not carry child 
while answering a call of 
nature, 204 n. 1; perform 
sexual act in view of her child, 
258 

Of wives, must not: spin on 
day of platform erecting, 196, 
197, witness ceremony, 197, 
spin when husband on raid, 157 
Of women, may not : attend 
morung rebuilding feast, 54, 
carry newborn calf into house, 
(A & B), 92, step over or hit 
with usual skirt a hunting dog, 
94, be present at or see hunting 
dog brushing ceremony, 101, 
play any musical instrument, 
except Jew’s harp, 124, draw 
water from spring on third day 


of Zii kuli, (A & C), enter 
men’s temporary sheds at Zu 
kuli, 175, strike men, house 
or ground with her skirt, 225, 
menstruating women, go near 
“bottle gourd” beer vessels, 
78, must sleep on mat for one 
night, 212 ; and eat apart from 
husband, 212 

Tabus, Pot-making, tabu to all 
men and to both sexes of, (C); 
a woman about to make pots 
may not catch pig or fowls, 68; 
period when allowed, 68 

Quarrelling, no one must quarrel 
with : first sower, (C), 140, 
or steal from first reaper, 141, 
his wife’s near relatives nor she 
with his, 137 

Raider, on return may not wash 
hands or weapons, and must 
sleep in morung, 158 • 

Restrictions on movement: first 
reaper, may not leave village 
land, or enter another house 
till harvest is over, 84, Pen- 
sengii, (A), Kuzisha, (B), may 
never sleep in another village, 
140, Kachire, (C), first sower 
may never migrate, 141, 
Kachuwa, (C), may not migrate, 
nor finish his food, or drink nor 
wash the dish or cup, 140; 
owner of goat which has kids 
stays away from fields on that 
day, 92; on KenniX, (A), or 
Khamuni, (B & C), days every 
one refrains from work, 
on Ketsanwu, (A), Kechenna, 
(B), tsenna, (C), days, a man 
stays in village and speaks to 
no strangers, 164 n. 1 

Silence, observed by : builder of 
new house, (B), 57, by first 
reaper, (A), 84, house-wife, (A), 
at ceremonial meal, 86, (B), 
89, during ceremonial bathing, 
177, at several periods in 
Akhetsong Khetung, 181, hus¬ 
band after wife’s transfer to 
clan ceremony, 213, elephant- 
hunter on morning of hunt 
speaks to no one but his com¬ 
panion, 95, digger of pit for 
deer speaks to no one before 
digging, 102; observed in love 
charm, 238 

Strangers, not spoken to : "by 
householder, making new 
hearth, 62, by lentil sowers, 81, 
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by performer of grub genna, 82, 
by any, (C), man the day before 
transplanting rice seedlings, 
88, on third day of first reaping 
genna, (C), 89, by any one of 
the family on the day a cow 
has calved, (A & B), 92, by 
parents for ten days after birth 
of child, 201, by household of 
couple on day of engagement, 
209, platform builder, 196; 
village closed to : on rice¬ 
sowing genna day, 81 n. 1, 
at formal eating of first-fruits, 
174, (C), at Ngaza, for seven 
days, 176, giver of Kekhe 
Khatnesho and his wife may 
not enter house of, for ten days 
after, 190; should not recline 
on married woman’s bed, (C), 
60 n. 1 
Food Tabus: 

Clans of Nsenyu stock abstain 
from meat during harvest, 14 

General, no one eats flesh of 
tiger, leopard, snakes (except 
cobra and python as below), 
any animal killed by a pig, 
the nightjar, 110,- of animal 
killed by fire, 226, chillies not 
eaten by, (B), on first pre¬ 
liminary to Akfu kesa, 174, 
rice after camp building Atchu 
khemeta kesa, 177, fowl on day 
of purification ceremony, 180 

Givers of Feasts of Merit : Kekhe 
Khamesho, giver and wife drink 
only pita rnadhu for five days 
and eat no chillies for ten, 189, 
190; of Kethi Kiyathi, only 
drink pita rnadhu and eat no 
chillies or rice for sixteen days, 
during which a special diet; 
Akhezu Kesa, (C), giver and 
wife eat no buffalo flesh all 
their lives, 195, and he drinks 
no red-leaf millet beer, 87; 
platform erector, (B), eats no 
chillies on day, 196, or during 
whole of Tso kulo ceremony, 
197; giver may not eat of 
sacrificial cow, 185, mithan, 192 
First Reaper, (C), drink no beer, 
eat only fish, ginger, rice, 88 
First Sower, (C), eats a meal of 
fish, ginger, rice, 88 
First Spear : Tiger hunt, (A & B), 
no bear or dog meat, must eat 
bamboo-pickle and chillies, 
(C), eats apart, 98; killer of 


sambhur, bear, wild boar, 
drinks pita rnadhu and eats 
pork without rice, one day, no 
chillies for ten days- 100 
Medicine men, (A & B), may not 
eat dogs, bamboo rats, rats and 
squirrels, 172; (C), animals 

killed by tigers or leopards, 172 
Men, only eat pangolin apart 
from wives, 223, 224; only 
eat parts of cobras and pythons, 
110; (0), may not eat millet 
leaves at Tsate, 88; only old 
men eat, (0), goats flesh. 111; 
(A & B), gibbon, 103; parrots, 
110 

Pig owner, must not eat flesh of 
pig he has had longest, 93 
Rice, fish, ginger sole diet of : 
(C), family when hearthstones 
are installed, 62, by every one 
at purification ceremony, 186 ; 
rice and fish sole diet of house¬ 
wife at first-fruits ceremonial 
meal, 89 

Sap collectors eat no eggs the 
night bofore, 68 

Smiths, may not eat pangolin, 70 
Women, may not eat, python or 
cobra, flesh of animal killed by 
wild dog, monkeys, parrots, 
110, dogs, flying squirrels, 
bamboo rats, otters, hornbills, 
and pig’s stomach, except 
girls with shorn head, (C), 
bear’s flesh, goats, 111; wives 
of Kentennyu, screw, 110; 
all women pangolin, 224; preg¬ 
nant women, (A & B), bear and 
elephant, 111; young men and 
women, he-goats, 111; newly 
married persons may not eat 
venison, dog, black oil seeds 
and fungus, till next Ngada, 
211 n. 3 

“ Tails,” description, wearing of, 
28, 29, (C), 32; represented on 
body cloth, 22; carved on 
inorung posts, 50 

Tangkhul, tribe, southern neigh¬ 
bours of (C), 3; referred to 
regarding cane rings below 
knees, 23; tug-of-war, 122 n, 1 

“ Taprobanian ” Nevil’s. referred to 
regarding spirit in lizard form, 
276 n. 2 

Tarhu, tree, bark as soap, 99 

Taro, cultivation, (A & B), 77, 218 
n. 3, (C), 87; placed on graves, 
(A), 218 
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Tattooing, not done, 19 
Tegivo kebogu, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, his accursed duties, 141; 
duties : in morung rebuilding, 
54, 141, in Zii kiili, 175, in 
mithan sacrifice, 186 
Tegiveng keche kennu, “ hail falling ” 
genna, 81, 311, 312 
Tegwo Kepega, village stone of 
Tseminyu, 229 

Tegwo Kepesil, “ wife ” of Tegwo 
Kepega, 230 

Tekhanga, murders 'E'angtungwa, 
156 

Tekhi, first sower of rice- and grower 
of chillies, 272 

Tele nga, (A), “ field pa,ths clearing ” 
genna, 82, 83, 313; deference 
paid to spirit of the crops at, 
166 

Temime, (A), evil spirit who calls 
out people’s names, 166 
Tepinyu, (A), clan, 13, 14; use of 
words for mother in, 15; 
tradition that first smith was 
of, 70; men of, may not eat 
pangolin, 70 n. 3, 224; chief¬ 
tainship of Tseminyu, long 
hereditary in, 138; burning 
of certain leaves tabu in, 224 
Tepinyu aiyengshi, Khel in Teso- 
phenyu, 56 

Tepfii leeshu kennu, (A), “ rats 

destructive” genna, 313 
Terhe, (A), clan friend, 153; duties 
of in Feast of Merit, 184, 185, 
186; observes day of friend’s 
funeral as “ genna,” 153 
Teri kebong niha kebong kennu, (A), 
“ red cane, red thread ” genna, 
67, 80, 311 

Tero khetung, (B), “ dead men’s ” 
genna, 181 

Tero khiigwu, “ fowls' throat cut¬ 
ting ” Feast of Merit, prepara¬ 
tion, 183, 184 

Tero kkugwugiX, (A), fowls’ throat 
cutter, official, 142 
Terrace, cultivation, little among 
(A & B), 76; for rice, (C), 86, 
88 

Teshe kennu, (A), “ termite ” genna, 
81, 82, 312 

Tesophenyu, language group. North¬ 
ern Rengmas, (B), in index, 46 
Tesophenyu, village half in (A), 
half, (B), 2, 47; incite Angamis 
to raid Tseminyu, 3, 154; 

oppose Dr. Brown, 3 ; founding 
of, 5, 6; joined by fugitives 


from Tsoginyu, 7, 8; men’s 
modest garb, 20; supplies 
band for head-taker's cloth, 22 ; 
double “ tails ” made in, 28, 
29; rainmaking ceremony, 89; 
feud with Tseminyu, origin, 3, 
154, 155; fierceness of, 47, 
139, 155, 156; set fight with 
latter, 157; defeats Phiro, 
157; tiger ringing, 97; history 
of chieftainship, 138, 139; 

exchange of presents at feasts, 
3 82; stone alignment in, 199; 
story of luck-stone in morung, 
234 

Tetse, (A), kindly spirit, 168 

Tetsesa Tsenna, (C), crop genna 
before first sowing of millet, 88 

Thado Kukis, punitive measure 
against, 4; references as to the 
great darkness, 270 n. 2; 
introduction of rice, 272 n. 2 * 

Thandoza, clan of, (A & B), 13 

Thatch, of houses, 62; of morungs, 
removal, 54; used in deadly 
magic, 237 

Thatching grass, cultivation of, 87; 
first firo in new house made of, 
211; in seven-fold curative 
brush, 238 

Theft, punishment for, 148 

Theguchunyu, “ animal charm ” 
clan, (A), 13, 14 

Thegwepegedenyu, (A), village, alias, 
Thegwepekenyu, 2 n. 3, 4.7; 
founding of, 5; Theguchungu 
clan found in, 13; Angami 
clan in, 14; haircutting rules, 
18; unique spear in, 39; 
exchange of presents at feasts, 
182; effigies on graves, near, 
217 n. 2; last tiger man was 
in, 228 

-—-—• old, stone standard measure on 

site, 316 

Themakedima, alias Tseminyu, 23 

Thertigu, hill, 2, 4; reputed place 
of origin of khongpsu beads, 35 ; 
deputation, (C), received by, 
(A & B), below, 8; all Rengmas 
once lived on, 64; khuzii spring 
said to be on, 228 

Theriigunyu, village of, (A), 2, 47; 
a little below first village, 4; 
scene of second dispersal, re- 
founding of, 5; Theguchunyu 
sub-clan in, 13; Angami clan 
in, 14; hair-cutting rules, 18; 
banana-seed bead strings made, 
28; exchange of presents at 
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feasts, 182; stone alignment 
at, 109; graves and effigies 
outside, 217 n. 2 

Theriishing, Itengma tribal stone, 
229 

Thirst producer, (C), 87 
Thongsii, history, 5, 6 
Thongsunyu, founded by Thongsii, 
6; wiped out by witchcraft, 
6 n. 2, 236, 237 

Thongwisu, mythical spinner in¬ 
voked, 64 

Thread, spinning of, 65; magic uso 
of, 237 

Threefold division of tribes, not 
found here, 14 

Thunder, beliefs regarding, 245 
Tiger, hardly distinguished from 
leopard, 97; hunting of, 97- 
99; song on bringing in, 158; 
tabu to touch tooth, except 
when oath taking, 30; bone, 
oath on, (C), 151; meat from 
kill of, distributed at Feast of 
Merit, (C), 194; in purification 
ceremony variation in case of 
slayer of, 179 n. 2; stories of, 
223, 250, 252, 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 268; tooth ornament, 
(C), warrior, 30; meat offered 
to, at village finding, 46; 
portion of hornets nest left for, 
106; leaves which, eat must 
not be burnt, 224; will oat 
incestuous people, 266 n. 2; 
spirit of to avoid angering, 97; 
to dream of, means weeds In 
field, 240; eclipse caused by, 
swallowing moon, 245; insignia 
of : slayer, 3, “ tiger’s eyes ” 
on lengta, 20, on apron, 29, 
first and second spears, (A & 
B), 39, (C), 98 

Tiger hunt, boys’ game, 122 
“ Tiger leaves,” as bandage, 116 
Tiger men, beliefs and tales, 228, 229 
Tiger’s eyes, cowrie ornament, 20, 
22, 166 

Tihatsii, lo zu, pool below Tseminyu, 

3 67 

Tiho, river, 2, 3 

Time, division of, 322-326 

Tinder, 71 

Tizu, river, (C), villages near, 2; 
(C) cross and. drivon back, 9; 
fish supply of, (C), 73, 107, 108 
Tobacco, cultivation, use of, 119; 

cure for toothache, 118 
Tooth, extraction, 118; -ache, cure 
for, 118; buried at foot of 


house post, 205; to dream of, 
falling out, interpretations, 242 
Tophema, village, go-between Teso- 
phenyu and Mozenta, 154 
Tops, mentioned in village prophecy, 
45, 123; description, tabu in 
harvest, 123 
Torches, 72 

Trade, 72-74; salt, 72; daos and 
spears, 73; dried fish, 73, 74; 
by barter, 37, 72 and n. 1, 73; 
imports, banana-seed strings, 
28; human hair tails, from 
Somas, 28; from Angamis, 
leggings, 29; sickles and dig¬ 
gers, 88 n. 2; Kohima bazaar 
and Angami pedlars, real 
beads, 30, 31; from Kalye- 
Kenyu, ornaments, 29; hats, 
30; gauntlets, 32; pots, 68 
n. 1, 73; wooden dishes from 
Kizare, 69; from tribes to 
N.E. : daos, 37, smith’s tools 
of foreign manufacture, 70; 
export: (A & B), cotton to 
Angamis, 64, 73 

Traps, for : tiger, wild boar, 99, deer, 
102, small animals, 103; fall, 
102 

Travels and Adventures, Butler, 
quoted, 2 n. 1, 3 n. I 
Treachery, not admired, 156 
Tree, seed of big, buried with beads 
by Lhotas, 6; sleeping-shelters 
in, 80 

Trumpets, 124; described, 125, 126 
Tsariimechu, gluttonous evil spirit, 
nickname for greedy man, 167 
Tsate, (C), last four days of gennas 
in. early August, the festival of 
first-fruits, 88 

Tsebe lo ro kethu kennii., 82; l! young 
rice fields offerings making ” 
genna, 82 

Tsebe lo ro kethu ketsannil, “ young 
rice fields offerings making 
‘ gonna,’ ” 313 

Tsogwenyu Phang, old village, 6; 

“ latrine of new village,” 93 
Tselanyu, (A), sub-elan, ] 1 and n, 2; 
marriage restrictions, 13; use 
of special word for mother, 15; 
folk-tale, 275 

Tsemi, gives name to Tseminyu, 5 
and n, 1 

Tseminyu, (A), village, 2, 46; 

feud with the Tesophenyu, 
origin, 3, 154, 155; fierceness 
of, 42, 139, 155, 156; founding, 
naming, 5; joined by some 
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Semas, 6; language spoken 
in all (A) villages, 8; Khin- 
zonyu, numerous in, 11; for¬ 
merly made body-cloth bands, 
22; women of, 23; “ semvu ” 
preserved in, 34; expert smiths 
of, 38, 73; pot-making, 68; 
rain-making ceremony, 89; 
stopping, 90, 91; tiger ringing, 
97, 98; history of chieftainship, 
138 

Tseminyu, language group. Southern 
Rengmas, (A) in index, 46 
Tsetonazii, hill, 4 n. 2 
Tsi che ketsannii, (A), “ rice seed 
falling ” genna, 81, 311 
Tsilaza, the, (B), name forTselanyu, 
q.v, 

Tsobinyu, (A), clan, 5, 12; eat 
meat at harvest, 14 
Tsoginyu, village, founding of, 6; 
history, 7; site, 35; un¬ 
sporting curse on mithan 
hunters, 97 

Tsokonkonyu, (A), village, 2, 47; 
foundation, 5; special rules as 
to hair-cutting, 18 
Tsokungkwa, rock in folk-tale, 274 
Tso kiilo, (A), Alung Keye, (B), 
memorial stones, erection, 196- 
198; insignia of erector, 22 
Tsombo, berries, as cure for sore, 
117 

Tsomho, tree, firosticks made of, 71; 
slat of, to avert nightmare, 
166; berries of, in offering to 
ancestors, 182; mixed with 
salt, 110 

Tsophanyu kasung, khet of the stone 
step, 56 

Tsori, (C), clan, 15 
Tsorokendu kennil, anti-fire genna, 
226; ketsannii, 310 
Tsung kegwa hi kennii, (A), “ sky 
fine asking ” genna, 313 
Tsung kheri eki kennii, “ sky falling 
asking ” genna, (A), crop genna 
for rain, 89 

Tsung kerhi hi kennii , (A), “ sky 
raining asking for ” gemia, 313 
Tsung kethii kennii, (A), “ clearing ” 
genna, 313, 314 

Tsung kungbhu kennii,, (A), “ sky 
wind ” genna, 314 
Tsungenyu, (A), sky spirit, 168 
Tubers, as medicine, 117, 119; 
as pig’s food, 93; as famine 
food, 111 

Tiichong kehi ghi kehi kennii, (A), 
“ shell bead polishing, metal 


armlet polishing ” genna, 27, 
28 311 

Tug-of-war, 45; (A & B), 121; 
see also Omens, (C), 121; 
with cane, 122 
Tulo, river, 244 

Twins, views regarding, 205 and n. 1 
Two-fold division of tribes, evidence 
of, 14, 15; relationship terms 
consistent with, 136, 137 

Uehongza, (B), clan, 7, 13; use of 
word for mother and grand¬ 
mother, 15 

Umbilical cord, cutting and bury ing 
of, 200 

Uncle, paternal, guardian of 
nephews and nieces, 144 n. 1; 
maternal, his importance, 137 

Vats, beer, position in house, 59; 
exempt from punitive de¬ 
struction, 147 

Veni, Ghfikhiili’s first husband, 17; 
folk-tale, 278 

Venus, star, influence on crops, 245 
Virgin, troubles of her soul on the 
way to Land of the Dead, 170 
Verbs, the, 298 

Village(s), the, and its defences, 45- 
48; government, secular, 138- 
140; religious, 140-142; sur¬ 
roundings, 48; founding, (A & 
B), 45, 46; divisions of, 55, 56; 
oaths between, 151 

-spring, curative brushing at, 

188, 238 

Vocabulary, 307 
Vowels, 286 
Vyembi, 7, 35, 96 

Wagers, 120 

Wakching, village, 20; fertility of 
fields connected with union of 
sexes, 43 n. 2 

Walls, of house, erection, 62 ; 
clothes pegs on, 59; inner, 
offerings to ancestors hung on, 
183; offerings to the dead 
placed outside front wall, 170 
Walnuts, green, as fish poison, 107; 

skin, for wounds, 116 
Warfare and Head-hunting, 153- 
162; stories of various raids, 
154; biggest raid, Mozema on 
Tseminyu, 154-156; mode of 
raiding, 157; return of party 
and reception, 158; tabus, 157, 
158; disposal of “head,” 157- 
162 
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Warrior, experienced, plants “ pan- 
jis ” in rear of raiders, 158; 
of note, hammers stick through 
“ head,” addresses “ head,” 
159; leading, cuts first bamboo 
for Head-tree fence, 179; with 
full insignia leads in tso kitio 
ceremonies, 197 

Washing, ceremonial, of; (C), 

returned raiders, 160, face and 
paws of hunting dogs, 101 
whole village (B), 174, all 

males, (A & C), 175, 176, (B), 

177, weapons, 174, 177, 186, 
luck-stones at morung re¬ 
building, 54, at Zii Iciili, 175, 

178, 232, 233, 234, at house 
rebuilding and Ngazu, (C), 234, 
235 

“ Burier ” washes cloths, corpse 
is laid out in, 216 

Patient bathes after curative 
brushing, 239 

Poisoner, washes herself on day 
of victim’s funeral, 236 

Seeker for love charm washes 
hands, 238 

Wife washes herself at Awiiu 
waza kukuwo, 188; on entering 
husband’s clan, 213 

-of raider’s hands and weapons 

not allowed, 158 

Waste, genna to guard against, 85, 
88; restrictions on fire-making 
and cooking by newly-wed, 211 
Water, “virtue” in, 45; of old 
village spring poured into new, 
45, 46; thrown on fighters 
for sacrificial intestines, 185, 
192; for men’s washing in 
Zii lculi , must be unpolluted, 
175; thrown over each other 
by rain-makers, (A), 89; from 
Tizu, poured over (sky-stone), 
(C), to get rain, 90; iu which 
chicken has been washed as 
charm to prevent pig straying, 
239; in dreams, symbolises 
crops, 240 

Weapons, 36-41; daos, 37, 38; 
spears, 38, 39; cross-bows, 39, 
40; shields, 40, 41; rules as to 
inheritance of, 144; after raid 
not washed, 158, 160 
Weaving, 67 ; implements of mother 
of twins not borrowed, 205 
Weeds and weeding, 82, 83; cere¬ 
mony to prevent growth of, 81; 
dreams which foretell growth 
of, 240 


Whetstone, (C), 38; buried by, (B), 
below post of new house, 57 
Whistle, boys, 125; used in elephant¬ 
hunting, 95 

Whorls, of hair blemish in a mithan, 
186; of a spindle, 64 
Widow, customs as to inheritance, 
143,144; marriage price of, 208; 
chaste, as first reaper, (A), 141 
Wife, allotted tasks, 163; wears 
insignia of husband’s achieve¬ 
ments, 24, 25, 36; eldest 

maternal uncle of, gets spear¬ 
head of marriage price, 208; 
to quarrel with, or other near 
relation of wife, cause her 
sterility, 208 

Winnowing fan, 85; carried by 
first reaper, 84, 88 n. 2; exempt 
from punitive destruction, 147; 
to cut, fatal to cutter, (C), 147 
Witchcraft and Charms, 235-239; 
use of poisons, 235-237; 
charms: to cause quarrels, 

237, love, 237, 238, curative, 

238, 239, to prevent straying 
of pigs, 239, chickens, 224; 
ThongsiXnyu wiped out by 
witchcraft, 6 n, 1, 236, 237 

Wokha, hill, 2; outpost on, 3; 
mentioned in hunting-dog cere¬ 
mony, 101; souls of the dead 
pass, to the Land of the Dead, 
169, 170; folk-tale, 273 
Wornan, position of, 163; work of, 
dyeing, picking dyestuffs, 66; 
wear fewer ornaments than 
men, 33; use different basket 
from men, 71; also beer cups, 
(C), 115; pull with men in 
tug-of-war, 121; of village 
feast together on night of 
wedding, (C), 214; who 

swallows banana seed will 
produce a bastard, 78; a 
village site chosen by a, will 
never be a success, 10; secrets 
of witchcraft known to some, 
235; eat millet leaves raw at 
Tsate, (C), 88; menstruating, 
pollutes spring, 175 n. 1; 
must not go near bottle gourd 
beer vessels, 78; sleeps on 
floor, eats apart, 212; for 
tabus of women, set Tabus. 

—-—-old, as first reaper, (A), 84; 
of clan entertained at Kekhe 
Kliamesho, 189; as cup filler at 
Feasts of Merit, 190, 191; as go- 
between at betrothals, 209, 214 
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Wood louse, 224 
Woodwork, 68, 69; beer vats, 112, 
113; spoon, 115 

Wormwood, as cure for wounds, 
116; leaves thrown on “ head,” 
(C), 160; path closed with, 
stems at purification ceremony, 
(C), 180; umbilical cord cut 
with sharp stem of, 200; 
omens as to child’s name taken 
with chips of, 201 
Wounding, malicious, punished by 
destruction of house, 148 
Wounds, treatment of, 116, 224 
Wrestling, (C), at any time, 120; 
(A & B), after reaping of rice, 
121 

Wristlets, (C), 41 

Yaeham, Ao village, custom as to 
hanging “ head,” 159 n. 1 
Yanthangsao, interpreter, eleventh 
in descent from Mhatong, 12 n. 
3 

Year, Rengma division of, 322 
Yeast, manufacture of, use in pita 
madhu, 112, in rohi madhu, 
113-115 

Yisi, Sangtam village, exports iron 
arrow-heads, 40; salt, 73 
Yisisu, Sangtam village, exports salt, 
rain boulder above, 90 
Yiungta, happy trigamist, 207 
Yoheri, (C), clan, 15 
Yuelchu kechenna, (B), gonna to 
avert fires, 226, 310 
Yuyesa tsenna, (0), crop genna, 
before field house built in 
jhums, 88 

Zamu, her stone alignment, 198 
Zamwa avu, (B), morung stone fore¬ 
tells weeds in fields, 234 
Zamwaza, (B), clan, 13; folk-tale, 
272 


Zemi, (Kacha) Nagas, trade in 
banana seed bead, 28; omens 
for war, 36; attack A.R. out¬ 
post, 37; indecent model as 
field fertiliser, 83; effigies 
outside villages, 178 n. 1 
Zengkesi, (village share), (A), Third 
Feast of Merit, 184, 185; 

insignia, 62, 185 

Zesiiehu, chose site of Lephori, 10 
Zibethang, enriched by luck-stone, 
234 

Zong ru kennu, (A), “ tenth day ” 
genna, after sowing, 311 
Zonyu pi, (A), cloth, insignia of 
Feast of Merit, 21 
Zosheto, sex hero in folk-tale, 260 
Zuchongnyu gutsung, bird, feather 
as love charm, 238 
Zu kephe, (A), third day of Ngada, 
“ liquor opening,” offerings 
made on graves, 315. See 
kesi nil shong kedung zong, 173 
Zil kiili nga, “ water-washing festi¬ 
val,” (A), 310; described, 174- 
176; purification ceremony, 79; 
hick-stones washed at, 232; 
Tegwo Kepega stone washed at, 
229; hunting-dog brushing cere¬ 
mony the day after, 101 
Za kuli zu kethu kennu, (A), “ water 
washing, rice beer preparing ” 
genna, 310 

Zule, branch of Milky Way, story, 
244 

Zu mhung mhu keyi ketsannii, (A), 
crop genna, 81, 312 
Zumoni, Serna clan, 9 
Zu nye kethu zong, (A), first day of 
Ngada, “ pita madhu making 
day,” 173. See Nga zu kethu 
kennii, 315 

Zushoakhu, (B), crop genna, 80, 311 
Zyembo, (A), plant with irritating 
leaves, hair clippings not thrown 
near, 18 
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[Owing to the very large number of Rengma words found in the book, 
it has been thought best to place the majority of them in the second part 
of the index. Only those which occur frequently, or those for which 
there is no English equivalent and all names of gennas and festivals, 
will be found in Part I, the remainder are placed in Part II.] 


A'a, (B), Inner Hills, 46 n. 2 
Abozu, (C), navel (deep), 318 
Achakang, (B), outer room, 59 
Achangtha sii khu, (B), long-curved 

“ ta Q 28 

Achela, (B), Outer Hills, 46 n. 2 
Acheluwa, (C), measurement of 
girth, 318 

Achesii, (C), pith ear cylinder, 34 
Achi, (C), brass disc on apron, 32 
Achichu, (C), kind of ficus, 70 
Achi keru, (C), leggings, 33 
Achisho, (C), rod gourd, 87 
Achiti, (B), basket measure, 319 
Achohu, (C), shield, 40 
Achongphu, (B), bark for yeast, 115 
Achota, (C), millet, 57, 114 
Achii, (B), Great Indian Honibill, 
103 

Achii anyang, (B), ankle bone (deep), 
318 

Achu keye, (B), leggings, 29 
Achukha jcesii, (B), one foot, 317 
Achule, (C), irrigation channel, 80 
Achung kechazi, (B), adze, 69 
Achwnong ketse, (B), small of the 
leg (deep), 318 
Achure, (C), lightning, 246 
Achmve, (B), wild begonia, 69 
Aduwe, (B), wild begonia, cure for 
toothache, 118 

Agashi, (B), oil seed, whito, 78 
Aghiza aghuli, (B), wild buffalo, 97 
Ahakhu, (B), armpits (deep), 318 
Aha pohong, (B), measure, 316 
Ahami khamugwa, (B), white gourd, 
78 

Ahami wiiketsowa , (B), red gourd, 78 
Ahani , (B), tuber, cure for dysentry, 
117; to procure abortion, 119 


Ahayi, (B), noose-trap, 103 
Ahipu, (C), comb, 19 
Ahishe, (C), sugar cane, 87 
Ahisii, (B), thatching grass, 87 
Aho ha tsii, (B), woman’s cowrie 
cloth, 25 

Aiyamshi keni kechi, (B), bead 
neck-string, 27 
Aiyengshi, (B), khel, 55 
Akechiwa, (C), adze, 69 
Ake keru, (C), warrior’s gauntlets, 32 
Akenrmm, (B), lower rod of loom, 67 
Akenno, (C), lower rod of loom, 07 
Akepraii, (B), firestick, 71 
Aketsi kekenowa, (B), “ word aslcer,” 
marriage go-between, 209 
Akezu kerithu, (C), woman’s cowrie 
waist-band, 36 

Akhachi, (B), house wall, 59, 62 
Akhaha, (B), climbing lentil, 78 
Akha haiya, (B), body-cloth, 22 
Akha khamlua, (B), short span, 316 
Akha khesiwa, (B), long span, 316 
Akliakhi, (B), cotton, 78; (C), 

cotton, 87 

Akhalo, (C), walnut, 108 
Akhanyo, (C), wall-post, 61 
Akhaong, (B), root, giving yellow 
dye, 66 

Akhapo, (B), porcupine, 102 
Akhaprii, (C), porcupine, 102 
Akharha, (C), climbing lentil, 87 
Akhashi, (B), plant used in rain 
stopping, 90; leaves offered to 
spirits, 180 

Akha tsa, (C), “ pita madhu,” 112 
Akhayi, (B), giant red millet, 77, 113 
Akhayizang, (B), stinking lentil, 78 
Akhaza, (B), berry for yeast, 114 
Akhazu, (C), natural salt water, 73 
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Akhela, (C), pine splinter, 61 
Akhena, (C), ears (deep), 318 
Akhenyo, (C), a cubit, 316 
Akhesi, (C), fruit, cure for malaria, 
118 

Akhettso, (C), hand washer, 108 
Akhetung, (B), tree, sap used for 
painting cloths, 68 
Akheyai KetsiX, (B), {penis erectus), 
fertility luck-stone, 233 
Akheze, (C), bamboo hoe, 87 
Akhi, (B), cross-ties of house, 61 
Akhi, (C), woman’s armlet, 34 
Akhira, (C), edible tuber. 111 
Akhisa, (C), woman’s metal bracelet, 
34 

Akhiyung, (B), sword-bean, 19, 123 
Akhiwang, (B), kind of frog, 109 
Akhokhyu, (C), woman’s conchshell 
disc, 33 

Akhokiya, (C), tree, berries as soap, 

19 

Akhoso, (C), oil seed, white, 87 
Akhosii, (B & C), panji, 40 
Akhowa, (C), kind of bee, 106 
Akhowa cmikhii, (B), kind of bee, 
106 

Akho-wo, (B), sort of ficus, 69, 70 
Akhozyoh, (C), sword-bean, 123 
Akhozyok, (C), sword-bean, 19 
Akhph, (B), knee (deep), 318 
Akkra, (C), wall of house, 62 
Akhru, (C), sambhur, 100 
Akhrii, (C), red-leafed millet, 87, 114 
Akhu, (C), neck (deep), 318; measure 
for rice, 319 

Akhu, (B), a kind of millet, 77, 
114 

Akhuhe, (B), raw hide helmet, 27 
Akhukechii, (B), long jump, 120 
Akhukiwa, (C), purlin, 62 
Akhuli, (B), irrigated terrace, 76; 

(C), irrigated terrace, 86 
Akhungsa khepi, (B), back or side 
door, 58 

Akhunyong, (B), a cubit, 316 
Akhura, (C), sickle, 88 n. 2 
Akhurhi, (C), full-dress hat, 30 
Akhu 'rriX, (C), ankle bone (deep), 
318 

Akhuru, (C), gibbon, 103 
Ahhusa khutsepe, (C), measure for 
mithan horn, 317 

Akhushi, (B), plant, with irritating 
leaves, 18 

Akhushi, (C), waist (deep), 318 
Akhushi oioa, (B), rain-shield, 26 
Akhushu, (B), waist (deep), 318 
Akhutsa, (C), woman's rice basket, 
71 


Akliuwitsa, (C), load, measure, 319 
Akhuzi, (C), maize, 86, 114 
Akhuzu, (C), irrigated terrace, 86 
Akhwe, (B), woman’s armlet, 34 
Akhwela, (B), ears (deep), 318 
Akhwesa, (B), woman’s bracelet, 34 
Akhwo, (C), knee (deep), 318 
Akusii, (B), wild boar trap, 99 
Akiishu, (C), wild boar trap, 99 
Akutrii, (C), munia, 103 
Akwang, khekong, (B), gauntlet, 29, 
41 

Akwang khekong apam, (B), measure 
for mithan horn, 317 
Akwang khunyuwa, (B), men or 
deadly arm, 222 

Akwiteioa, (C), macaque, 102 n. 2 
Akwohang keh-asi ’put, head-taker’s 
spear, 38 

Akwokhe, (B), frame for winding 
tlirGiid OS 

Ala, (B), heddle, 67; cross-bow, 86 
Alachii, (B), arrow, of cross-bow, 40 
Alakha, (B), red flower to adorn a 
“ head,” 159 
Alakri, (C), comb, 19 
Alanyi, (C), hawk, 171 
Alashi, (B), spinning party, 65 
Alatangi, (B), women’s loop of 
beads, 34 

Alathe, (C), lampstand, 61 
Ale, (C), measure, 317 
Alechii, (B), dao holder, 37 
Alechuli, (B), dao belt, 37 
Alephu, (C), leaf which Tepinyu 
may not burn, 224 
Alese, (C), iron razor, 18 
Alt kekezayi, (B), tug-of-war, 121 
Alo, (B & C), thread, 65 
Alokhe, (C), frame for winding 
thread, 65 

Alokheshi, (B & C), frame for wind¬ 
ing thread, 65 
Alowe, (C), rain hat, 26 
.41 m, (B), rice-pest grub, 82 
Aluchi, (B), load, measure, 319 
Alukri, (C), top of the head (deep), 
318 

Alung kehechii, (B), putting the 
weight, 120 

Alung kobwu, (C), putting the weight, 
120 

Alung tsii, (B), body cloth of giver 
of Kethi, 21, 191 

AlushiX, (C), thatch, 62; thatching 
grass, 87 

Alutho, (C), kind of body-cloth, 23 
Aluve, (C), heart (deep), 318 
Alyu, (C), creeper for fish poisoning, 
108 
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Amagha, (B), winnowing fan, 85 
Atnaha, (B), measure for rice, 319 
Amangang, (B), wild sow, 99 
Amara, (C), winnowing fan, 88 n. 2 
Amatha, (B), husked rice, 86 n. 2; 
(C), rice, 86 

Amechii akhong, (B), “ parcel of 
salt,” 320 

Ameli, (C), basket measure, 319 
Amenyi aikkukowa, (B), girl's first 
skirt, 24 

Amesi, (C), buttock (deep), 318 
Ainesii, (C), cattle, 92 
Amesii khaweng, (B), cattle, 92 
Amethe, (C), tree of which bark used 
for torches, 72; for soap, 72 
Amethu, (C), hearth, 60 
Ameli kezowa, (B), leopard, 97 
Ametiwa, (B), tiger, 97 
Ameye akesiigu , (B), semi-circular 
iron hoe, 80 

Ameyi, (B), tree of which bark used 
for soap, 19; for torches, 72 
Ameze, (C), calf (deep), 318 
Amezi, (B), cucumber, 78; (C), 87 
Amezong, (B), calf (deep), 318 
Amezong Ichekong, (B), rawhido 
greaves, 41 

Arnicheri, (0), tiger man, 228 
Ami khu khu khawa, (C), flint and 
steel, 71 

Amishe, (B), barking deer, 100 
Arnishe,, (B), bark for poultice, 116 
Amisii, (C), barking deer, 100 
Amithu, (C), leopard, 97 
And ti, (0), fire-thong, 71 
Ami tsii, (C), head-taker’s cloth, 23 
Amiwu, (C), tiger, 97 
Amni, skirt of wife of giver of 
Atsali, 194 

Amokhu, iron digger, (B), 79; (C), 
87 

Amoyi, (B), “ blood illness ” rheu¬ 
matic affections, 117 
Amozu,( A), hornet, 105; Amozii,{ B), 
leaves waved over apotia corpse, 
222 

Amozu, (B & C), serow, 100 
Am,pa kem, (C), “ one foot,” 317 
Ampanyong , (B), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Amphi, (C), axe, 69 
A-mphu, (B), axe, 69 
Ainthe kegothema, (C), tuber, for 
“ maggot paste,” 116 
Ainu , (B & C), spindle, 64 
Amu akesii, gix, (B), bamboo hoe, 80 
Amui asdm kepuwa, (B), “ in-law ” 
pounding-table carriers, Plei¬ 
ades, 244 


Amui amt, “ ancestors stones,” 234 
Amiikha , (B & C), termite, 95 
Amiikhi, (B), water tobacco pipe, 

119 

Amukhru kezali, (C), earthquake, 
246 

Amukhu, acacia bark for fish 
poisoning, (B), 107; (C), 108 
Amukhu kekezu, (B), earthquake, 
246 

Amulyu, (C), roof-tree, 61 
Amuthe kecha, (C), sun halo, 245 
Ainiitsu, (C), salt, 73 
Amuza, (C), measure for mithan 
horn,317 

Amuzong, (B), spinning party, 65 
Avivo, (C), axe, 69 
Ana avu, “ rice stones,” 234 
Anakha, (C), raider’s ear ornament, 

31 

Andm, (B), measure, 317 
Anarii, (C), brass ear-ring, 31 
Anasit, (C), girl’s pre-marriago bone 
disc, 34 

Ana vu, luck-stone, 232 
Angaehi, (C), bananas, 87; as 
astringent, 117 

Align, (C), long-tailed monkey, 102 
n. 2 

Ant, (B), the sun, 243 
Anikezu tsii, (B), head-takers’ 
painted cloth, 22 
Ani kherwu, (B), sun halo, 245 
Anisii, (B), thatch, 62 
Anivu, (C), ancient beads, 31, 85 n. 1 
Aniza, (B & C), general term for 
spirits, 164 

Aniza Hanyii, (B), (spirit rico 
pounder), luck-stone, 233 
Aniza hiqworawa, (C), “ birth spirit,” 

171' 

Aniza ’mvo, (C), thunderbolt, 246 
Aniza, 'si, (B), spirit’s mithan, 96 
Aniza ’ Wikhu, (0), (spirit’s morung), 
the Milky Way, 244 
Ankhennyengrhu, (A), ankle-bone 
(deep), 318 

Anongtsi, (B), shuttle, 67 
Anu, (B), dao, 36 

Arm kehechii, (B), game with stones, 
124 

Anutsa, (C), bamboo knife, 67 
Anuzi, (B), ambassador, 162 
Anyakho, (B), tree on which strong 
oaths are taken, 151 
Anyamphugi, (B), carnelian bead, 
33; term of affection, 153 
Anyi, (B & C), birdlime, 103 
Anyi mu, (B), firethong, 7], 

Anyini , (C), goat, 92 
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Anyinii, (B), goat, 92 
Anyu, (C), dao, 36 
Anyukri, (C), wild dog, 103 
Anyu vu, (B), village Iuck-stonos, 
232 

Aochi, (C), Castor and Pollux, 245 
Aowa anu, (B), hornbill feathers in 
wig, 27 

Aowe, (B), bed, 59 
Aowekeye, (B), girls’ dormitory, 52 
Aowishu, (C), white orchid, 116 
Aowupriirr, (C), bull-roarer, 123 
Ape, (C), stool, 61 
Apetsii, (B), thigh (deep), 318 
Apetsii, (B & C), triangular trap, 
103 

Apfe, (C), spear, 36 
Apfu khekong, (B), rawhide armour, 
41 

Apfii, mother, 15, 129 n. 1 
Apfii pechegii, father in Outer range 
dialect, 129 n. 1 

Apfii tenugii, mother in Outer range 
dialect, 129 n. 1 

Apfuti kekung, (B), spear throwing, 
119 

Apf yi, (B), navel (deep), 318 
Aphela arid ketsowa, (B), leprosy, 
225 

Aphorung, (B), top, 123 
Aphru, (C), top, 123 
Aphru, (C), khel, 55 
Aphu, (B), short-haired dog, 94 
Aphuwa awaiva, (B), long-haired 
dog, 94 

Api, (B), taro, 77; (C), 87 
Apichi, (C), thigh (deep), 318 
Apiki, (B), support for feathers in 
wig, 27 

Apinung, (B), flute, 124 
Apogi, (A), female term for friend, 
153 

Apo kesoioa, (C), (first attacker), top 
star of Orion’s dagger, 244 
Aposowu, (A & B), term for friend, 
153 

Apowo, (B), field house, 79 
Apro, (C), field house, 88 
Apuchong, (B), oil seed, black, 78 
Apui, (B), spear, 36 
Apui men, (B), spear, for marriage 
price, 38 

Apung tegwe, (B), bear, Malayan, 
102 

Apuphu, (B), tree, flower as purge, 
117; for abortion, 118 
Apyeng, (B), bamboo needle, 67 
Apyi, (B), tree, leaf as astringent, 

117 

Ararr, (C), Angami, 321 


Arasii, (0), stump-tailed macaque, 
102 n. 2 

Archo, (C), bamboo needle, 67 
Arela, (C), shrub, leaf used for 
poultice, 116 
Areni, (C), the sun, 243 
Arepi, (C), rainbow, 245 
Areso, (C), cane ring, worn below 
knee, 33 

Arethu, (C), “first sowing” genua, 
88 

Arhazo, (C), edible tuber. 111 
Arhikwi, (C), water tobacco pipe, 
119 

Arho, (C), bead, 33 
Arhoko, (C), front door, 60 
Arhoze, (C), stinking lentils, 87 
Arhozo, (0), rafter, 62 
Arhukhi, (C), macaque, 102 n. 2 
Ariza, (C), song sung by head-takers, 
159 

Arna, (C), hoddle, 67 
Arochi, (C), head-taker’s ear pen¬ 
dant, 31; Great Indian Horn- 
bill, 103 

Arochi, kene, (C), hornbill feather, 
30 

Arokhu, (C), grave, 219 
Arori, (C), baidrick, 32 
Arovu, (C), field company, q.v., 75 
Arozi, (C), necklet, 31 
Arphu, (B & C), lease rod, 67 
Arrhi hii, (A), “ enemies’ teeth,” 
28 

Arrhi hii pi, (A), “ enemies’ teeth ” 
cloth, 22 

Arrihi, (C), (enemies) Orion’s Belt, 
244 

Arrili, (C), buffalo, 91 
Arrmiram khurong, Ao for full-dress 
hat, 30 

Arrushii, (C), lime fruit, cure for 
malaria, 118 

Arru the , (C), “ fringed shaft ” of 
spear, 39 

Aru, (C), elephant, 95 
Arukha, (0), ivory armlot, 32 
Asa, (C), the moon, 243 
Asaa, (B), Plainsman, 321 
Asa amakarn avu, “ game kidney 
stones,” 234 

Asahowa, (B), friend, 153 
Asakeye, (C), platform by house, 61 
Asa keshewa, (C), game-killing men, 
222 

Asa ketiwa, (B), “ big meat,” 

elephant, 95 

Asakrii, (C), woman’s conch-sholl 
disc, 33 

Asam, (B), pounding-table, 59 
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Asanyu, (A), Plainsman, 321 
Asaphu, (C), “ shoulder ” measure, 
316 

Asaphu kukari, (C), measure, 317 
Asatsil, (B), wild boar, 99 
Asatsii ha, (B), boar’s tush, 28 
Asatsii kameshiX, (B), standing jump, 
120 

Asave, (C), brass bracelet, 32 
Asekhi, (C), dao-holder, 37 
Asenta, (B), millet, 77, 114 
Asephu, (B), pangolin, 223 
Asha, (B), the moon, 243 
Asha 'a, (B), a lily, 27 
Ashahi, (B), bamboo knife, for 
cloth, 67 

Ashanu, (B), big conchshell, 34 
Ashapo, (0), brass bracelet, 32 
Ashe, (C), ear pendant of head- 
taker, 31 

Ashe khu, (C), “ tail,” 32 
Ashemu, (C), bad thunderstorm, 245 
Aslienno, (B & C), shed stick, 67 
Ashe ’pfe, (C), fringed spear shaft, 39 
Ashentha, (B), Job’s tears, 77, 114 
Ashetha, (C), Job’s tears, 86, 114 
Ashi, (C), girls’ dormitory, 52 
Ashile, (C), warrior’s apron, 32 
Ashitso, (C), Lephori man's decency 
rag, 21 

Ashu, (C), short-haired dog, 94 
Ashuchi, (B), platform outside 
house, 61 

Ashukhi rha, (C), tuber, cure for 
dysentery, 117 

Ashukwazii, (B), buttock (deep), 318 
Ashumi, (C), python, 224 
Ashuni, (B), top of the head (deep), 
318 

Ashilshe, (C), skirt protector, 25 
Ashuzu-kechesowa, (B), village 
burier, 141 

Asi, (B & C), mithan, 91 
Asi kekewa, (C), (the followers), 
lowor stars of Orion’s dagger, 
244 

Asingii, (A), friend, 152 
Aso, (C), ginger, 87 
Asola, (C), pounding block, 60 
Asii, (A), the moon, 243 
Asu, (B).rice, 77 
Asit, (C), bin, rice measure, 319 
Asuchi, (B), platform beside house, 
61 

Asuchi, (C), wild boar, 99 
Asuchi aha, (C), boar’s tush, 30 
Asuchu, (C), wild sow, 99 
Asukhekhang, (B), man’s bead collar, 
27 

Asukhi, (B), macaque, 102 n. 2 
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Asu khu, (B), straight “ tail,” 28 
Asii khuli, (C), baldrick, 29 
Asung, (B), ginger, 78 
Asung, (B), neck (deep), 318 
Asungkhii, (B), girl’s ear ornament, 
19, 34; term of affection, 152 
Asuni, (C), bamboo fillet. 30 
Asiiphu, (C), pangolin, 223 
Asiipi, (B), gibbon, 103 
AsiXpri, (C), wild mithan, 96 
Asurhari, (C), friend, 153 
Asilihc, (C), memorial platform, 220 
Asuza, bottle gourd, (B), 78; (C), 87 
Asiizen, (B), stump-tailed macaque, 
102 n. 2 

Atakhu, (B & C), jow’s harp, 124 
Atamu , (B), long-tailed monkey, 
102 n. 2 

Atamui, (B), leaf, giving red dye, 
66 

Atapaghe, (B), leaf which Tepinyu 
may not bum, 224 
Atapfu, (B), “shoulder,” measure, 

316 

Atapfu pohong khakhaa, (B), 
measure, 317 

Atashang, (B), noose trap, 103 
Atatsu, (C), armpits (deep), 318 
Atazii, (B), war club, 36 
Atechi, (C), leaf in which ashes are 
wrapped, in granary, 89; bark 
used for poultice, 116 
Atechukezu, (C), one finger’s breadth, 
316 

Atela, (C), passage, 60 
Ate kekwenyu, (A), man of bitter 
flesh, 222 

Ateme anyo kezekiwa, (B), mithan 
saerificer’s wife’s cloth, 25 
Atemi kechungwa, (B), tiger man, 
228 

Atenyang, (B), wild dog, 103 
Athachi, (C), weaving-sword, 67 
Athachu, (B), weaving-sword, 67 
Athakhcye, (B), warp, 67 
Athakherhe, (C), warp, 67 
Athakethi, (B & C), weft, 67 
Athangyi, (B), brass ear spiral, 27 
Athiyi, (B), creeper for fish poison, 
106; lotion for wounds, 116 
Athuka, (B), hearth, 59 
Athukha, (B), small tobacco pipe, 119 
Athukru, (C), cross-ties of house, 61 
Athuli, (C), creeper, used in fish 
poison, 108 

Athuthu, (C), trumpet, 124 
Atongpya, (B), tree, berry as soap, 
19; for lotion, 116 
Atorr, khiikhusowa, (C), cock’s comb 
flower, 31 
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Atosha, (B), chillies, 78 
Atoso, (C), measure, ,‘(16 
Atsa ’ang keshuwa, (B), thunder, 

245 

Atsa ’angpyii, (B), lightning, 246 

Atsako, (C), adze, 69 

Atsampha ’mphu , (B), thunderbolt, 

246 

Atsangko, (B), tree flower, as purge, 

117 

Atsokre, arrow, cross-bow, 40 
Atsolo, a boulder connected with 
rain-making, (C), 90 
Atsonghe, (B), shield, 40 
Atsongko, (B), ancient bead, 35 
Atsonsil, (B), flower, for yellow dye, 
66 

Atsonzil shanyuwa, ( B), brass ear¬ 
ring, 27 

Atsii, (B & C), body cloth, 21 
Atsii kechu, (B), pond, 199 
Atsii keshi, (C), thunder, 245 
Atsiikethi, (B), loom, 67 
Atsiiketho, (C), loom, 67 
Atsukho , (C), weaving belt, 67 
Atsii mli, (C), Lopliori, bodycloth, 
23 

Atsupri, (C), woman’s waist string, 
blue beads, 36 
Atsiito , (C), shuttle, 67 
AtiXchiX khamlua, (C), short span, 
316; measurement of girth, 318 
Atiichii khesuwa, (C), long span, 316 
Atilkhe, (B), sambhur, 100 
Atuma, (C), firestick, 71 
Atyupfu, (C), centre house post, 61 
Avu, (B & C), pig, 93 
Avu, (B), T-shaped luck-stone, 229, 
233 

Avu kehezi or Avukepaowa, (B), 
toucher of luck-stones, 141 
Avutvang, (B), “ deomoni ” bead, 34 
Awachi, (B & C), star, 244 
Awachi keshenchowa, (B), falling 
stars, 245 

Awachi kopruwa, (C), falling stars, 
245 

Awashu, (C), long-haired dog, 94 
Awazii, (B), munia, 103 
Awe, (C), hornet, 105 
Awe, (0), hail, 245 
Awechi, (C), kind of bee, 106 
Awhentsa, (B), bamboo funeral fan, 
170 

Attn, (C), bear, 102 ; fowl, 94 
Awikhu, (C), morung, 50 
Awipa, (C), outer room, 60 
Awi vu, (B), fertility luck-stone, 234 
Awke’a, (B), scimitar babbler, 227 
Awki, (C), small tobacco pipe, 119 


A.wung, (B), carved post in porch, 63 
Awitng, (B), python, 224 
Awungthayi, (B), goat’s-hair ear 
pendant, 27 

Awuno, (G), bear’s hair fillet, 29 
Awuii, (B), fowl, 94 
Ayi, (B), buffalo, 91; hail, 245; 
granary, 319 

Ayi avu, (B), “ enemy’s head-stone,” 
233 

Ayi ha, (B), “ enemy’s teeth,” 28 
Ayi kesha, (B), the Himalayas, 246 
Ayi ketogii, (B), memorial to great 
hunter, 219 

Ayi Kezong Zi, (B), enemy’s head 
piercing hammer, luck-stcine, 
233 

Ayi kiitilgha t/img, (B), head-tree, 
55 

Ayipam, (B), heart (deep), 318 
Ayitsu aketsii, (B), woman’s iron 
staff, 41 

Ayi whang, (B), hide helmet, 41 
Ayong, (B), bead, 27, 33 
Ayonghe, (B), necklace, rich 
woman’s, 33 

Ayong kechechong, (B), spacer in 
necklace, 33 

Azamiva, (B), berry for yeast, 114 
Azang salsatetsii, (B), Azang 
frightener, 166 

Azanu, (B), bamboo partition, 59 
Aze, (C), bed, 60 

Azechi, (C), small of the leg (deep), 
318 

Azclo, (C), inner room, 60 
Azi, (C), noose trap, 103; tobacco, 
119 

Azi kekheyi, (B), cowrie apron, 29 
Azikri, (C), deer pit, 102 
Azipuzya, (B), girl’s admirer, 44 
Aziwata, (B), hoy’s best girl, 44; 
or woman friend of another 
clan, 152 

Aziza, (B), field company, q.v., 75 
Azokha, (C), bead necklace, 30 
Azii, leaf, love charm, 238 
Azughii, (B), morung, 50 
Azilghii avu, (B), morung luck- 
stone, 233 

Aziikam, (B), door, 58 
Azukha, (B), walnut, 107 
Azungtung, (B), centre post, 61 
Azungza kesii, (B), one finger’s 
breadth, 316 

Azilpi, (B), shrub, leaves used as 
purge, 117; for abortion, 119 
Azii tsa , (B), “ pita madhu,” 112 
Azii tzii, (B), “ rohi madhu,” 112 
Azyu, (C), luck-stone, 229 
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Bapho, (A), leaf, which may not he 
burnt by Tepinyu, 224 
Benglcetong, (A), measure of girth, 
318 

Bang kheking, (A), hide arm-guard, 
'41 

Beng kurhunyu, (A), men of deadly 
arm, 222 

BongkiX, (A), walnuts, 107 
Byenyu, (A), Orion’s dagger, 244 

ChamakhoJcesho, (B), rainbow, 245 
Chandri, leaf, with which cattle are 
brushed to keep off sickness, 92 
Charichara, (A), brown bird, 227 
Ghatho, (A), house wall, 59, 62 
Chekhetung, (B), conchshell bead, 34; 

term of affection, 153 
Chenikhupu, (C), laughing thrush, 
227 

Chenyi, (B), Lhota, 321 
CJieyspoyo, (B), laughing thrush, 227 
Chi dung, (A), “ parcel of salt,” 320 
Chin, (A), bird lime, 103 
Chongowa, (B), a leaf, used as spoon 
when hands are bloody, 158 
n. 3 

Chu, (A), oil seed, white, 78 
Chung, (A), elephant, 95 

DekhuJchong, tree, in folk-tale, 253 
Dm, (A), iron digger, 79 
Bilche, (A), weaving sword, 67 
Dukhampha, (A), weft, 67 
Diiklere, (A), warp, 67 
DunyA, (A), heddle, 67 
Dv/pchua, (A), shuttle, 67 
Diipharhe, (A), weaving-bolt, 67 
Dupung, (A), lease rod, 07 

Eniwa , (0), rain-shield, 26 
Etsepfu, (B), term used by man to 
woman friend of another clan, 
152 

Chi, (A), woman’s armlet, 34 
Ghingri, (A), red dye creeper, 60 
Chu, (A), mithan, 91 
Ci, (A), shield, 40 
Cinuyi, (A), bamboo knife, 67 
Cu, (A), bamboo hoe, 80 
Qu chete, khi, (A), curved “ tail,” 28 
Cung kh-iking, (A), hide body- 
armour, 41 

Cungkhing, (A), white throat, dog’s 
name, 94 

Oil nyong, (A), hornbill feathers in 
wigs, 27 

Cu nyong kong, (A), support to 
hornbill feathers, 27 


Gwemping, (A), bear, Himalayan, 
102 ' 

Gwii, (A), ginger, 7S 

Harm, (B), edible tuber, Ill 
Hangkhukhu, (B), garlic pickle, 109 
Hangkhure, (A), garlic pickle, 109 
Hapi, (B), comb, 19 
Harilovung , (A), frame, for winding 
thread, 65 

Harks, (C), measure of girth, 318 
Hawi, (B), edible tuber, ill 
Hclcho, (B), body-cloth, 21, 25 
Ucponye, (A), a flower, female term 
for friend, 153 

Honye, (A), a flower, female term 
for friend, 153 
Horechu, (C), Pleiades, 244 
Hungtsing, (A), Great Indian Horn- 
bill, 103 

Ichamphuwa, (B), soul, 169 
Ihi, (A), thatch, 62; thatching 
grass, 238 

Ihipenye, (A), orchis, female term 
for friend, 153 
Jkezowa, (C), friend, 152 
Ikhe kari, (C), fugitive, adopted, 146 
Ipfmva, (B), friend, 152 
Itsakesa, (B), slavo, 162 

Kabvume, (A), berry for yeast, 114 
Kachirc, (C), first sower, 88 
Kochi tsii, (C), Aofthe, giver’s doth, 
23, 194 

Kaloli khoshalu, (C), tug-of-war, 1.21 
Kanrhonyu, (A), “ middleman,” 

ambassador, 162 
Kapjuchi, (C), high jump, 120 
Kasung , (A), khel, 55 
Katsii, (A), spinning party, 65 
KatsiX nyii, (A), girls’ dormitory', 52 
Kechenna, (B), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n. 1 
Kechikhayi , (B), sickle, 85 
Kecho, (C), kicks (deep), 318 
Kechoke, (C), standing jump, 120 
Kechuri, (C), high jump, 120 
Kekhalong, (B), girl’s outer skirt, 24 
Kekho'ong , (B), chief of village, 138 
Kekwavo, (A), adze, 69 
Kempuweiyi, (A), high jump, 120 
Kennii, (A), “ genna,” refraining 
from work, 164 n. 1 
Keshangsha ’ pui, (B), Kalyo- 
Kengyu, spear, 38 
Kesha nu, (B), Road of the Dead, 
170 

Keshanyu, (B), Land of the Dead, 
169 
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Kashit tenyi tsii, (B), dead man’s 
“ milk string ” d eeper, 228 
Kesira shuto, (C), wild begonia, 
118 n. 1 

Ketape, (C), long jump, 120 
Ketarrhi kutsi, (C), chant when 
bringing in “ head,” 160 
Kethi tsii, body-cloth of givers of 
Feasts of Merit, 21, 191 
Ketsannii, (A), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n. 1 

Ketweng kesinggu, (A), banana 
“ leaf divider,” matrimonial 
go-betweon, 209 
Kevitowa, (C), first reaper, 88 
Kezure, (A), spear throwing, 119 
Khagung, (A), front room, 69 
Ilhahang, (B), measure of girth, 318 
Khaho, (A), body-cloth of mithan 
sacrificer’s women, 25 
Khakheli, (C), cotton cleansing, bow, 
64 

Khamani, (B & C), gonna, refraining 
from work, 164 n. 1 
Khameru azo, (A), red bead neck¬ 
lace, 30 

Khamheru, tsii, (C), kind of body- 
cloth, 23 

Khamiikhehii, (A), front door, 58 
Khanii, (A), loom, 67 
Khapha kami, purlin, 62 
Khapha ketung, (A), wall post, 61 
Khaphu pe, (A), side door, 58 
Khara nyu, (C), Tangkhul dao, 72 
Kharo'nu, (B), axe-shaped dao, 37 
Kharo nze, (A), axe-shapod dao, 37 
Kharung, (A), rafter, 62 
Khasha, (A), a plant used in rain¬ 
stopping, 90 

Khashenu, leaves for offerings to 
spirits, 179 

Khathe, (C), first-fruits, ceremony 
after harvest, 89 
Khatsong, (A), roof-tree, 61 
Khatsong Ketung, (A), centre post, 61 
Khazi kerami, (C), giant millet, 87, 
114 

Khekhingvu, (A), shed stick, 67 
Khenzongu, (A), “ darkie ” girl’s 
term for friend, 153 
Khephre, (A), cross-ties, 61 
Khero, (A), ficus tree, 69, 70 
Kheti tsii, body-cloth of giver of 
Kethi, 21, 191 

Khezang, (A), tree from which sap 
for painting cloth is taken, 68 
KM, (A), reaching to, knee, etc. 

(speaking of depth), 318 
Khingdronyu, (A), red flower to 
ailnrn a “ hoa,d.” 159 


Khingrung, (A), straight “ tail,” 28 
Khirha, (A), baldrick, 29 
Khokechu, (A), long jump, 120 
Khomitil, (A), man’s bead collar, 
217 

Khongkwe, (A), wild banana, 28 
Khonkesa, (A), berry for yeast, 11.4 
Khonkii, (A), cucumber, 78 
Khonyande, (B), rhinoceros, 96 
Khorokhi tsii, (C), Sahunyu body- 
cloth, 23 

Khudo, (A), measure for rice, 319 
Khudo paha, (A), basket measure, 
318 

Khughu, (A), hornet, 105 
Khiikha, (B), block of salt, 320 ; a 
pace, 317 

Khukhachong, (B), bismer balance, 
320 

Khiikha azi, (B), lengta, 20 
Khiikhongsha, (B), woman’s breast- 
cloth, 25 

Khiikha, (A), block of salt, 320 
Khiikhu Icesii, (B & C), measurement 
of girth, 318 

Khukhuvu, (C), whistle, 126 
Khukhuzu, (B), cotton cleaning, bow, 
64 

Khdsli, (A), flute, 124 
Khunahe, {A & B), obsolete spear¬ 
head, 39 

Khunde, (A), rhinoceros, 96 
Khung, (A), jew’s harp, 124 
Khungyung, (A), sword bean, 19, 
123 

Khuno, (A), irrigated terrace, 76 
Khunsuyi, (A), standing jump, 120 
Khuntsung kesi, (B), measurement 
of girth, 318 

Khuntsung khamlua, (B), measure¬ 
ment of girth, 318 
Khunu, (A), kind of bee, 106 
Khii rhung, (A), short span, 316 
Khurni, (C), white gourd, 87 
Khusevu, (A), bismer balance, 320 
Khu tong, (A), long span, 316 
Khutsong ketong, (A), measurement 
of girth, 318 

Khutsong, kezu, (A), measure of 
girth, 318 

Khuyinyo, (A), kind of bee, 106 
Khuzati, (C), berry for yeast, 114 
Khyuima, (A), insect, rice pest, 82 
Kokhugu, (A), Chief of village, 138 
Konyu meni, (C), woman’s skirt, 24 
KucJiipu, (C), woman’s necklace, 33 
Kuchudvuwa, (B), deer pit, 102 
Kiika amphu, (B), wrestling, 120 
Kilkepe, (A), wrestling, 120 
KukuhiL !A 1. foot race. 121 
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Kiikuzugeyi, (B), foot race, 121 
Rule meni, (C), skirt of wife of one 
who has completed Feasts of 
Merit, 25 

Riipukeye, (B), high jump, 120 
KuriyiX, (C), ambassador, 162 
Kutsekhu, (C), bone spoon, 108 
Kwenshii, (A), wild banana, 28; as 
astringent, 117 

Kwuyuniza, (C), spirit of the crops, 

12, 121 

Lek-ho, (C), a pace, 317 
Lenyukhu, (A), load, measure, 319 
Let-ung, (A), Castor and Pollux, 245 
Logwa, (A), field company, q.v., 75 
Logwa lenyu, (A), boy’s best girl, 
43; or female friend of another 
clan, 152 

Logwa ponyu , (A), girl’s admirer, 43 
Lone, (A), measure, for rice, 319 
lophugit, (A), first reaper, 84 
Loranu, (A), female term for friend, 
153 

Lotenyu, (A), mania, 103 
Lozaru the, (C), spear-shaft, 39 
Lupu tsil, (B), body-cloth of giver 
of full series of feasts, 23 

Maghopohung, (A), water-tobacco 
pipe, 119 

Ma gi, (A), fircstick, 71 
Malm koyo, (B), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Makhuvyeng, (A), double block of 
salt, 320 

Makwe'e, (B), purlin, 62 
Mamuyi kheyi, (B), roof-tree, 61 
Mamwe'e, (B), rafter, 62 
Ma psii, (A), firo-thong, 71 
Masa kekhawa, (B), man of bitter 
flesh, 222 

Mathi, (A), cattle, 92 
Mavuwateng, (B), double block of 
salt, 320 

Mazunga, (B), wall post, 61 
Mbutung, (A), “ shoulder ” measure, 
316 

Mbutungpere kegweng, (A), measure, 
316, 317 

Mechow, (C), oil seed, black, 87 
Mechung, (A), conchshell necklace, 
34 

Menda, (A), tiger, 97 
Mendilu, (A), creeper, by which 
man tells bis fate, 227 
Meniga khamuwa, (B), wild banana, 
28; as astringent, 117 
Memzu, (A), quartz crystal luck 
stones, 232 


Menugetcnyu, (A), slave, 162 
Menzo, (A), leopard, 97 
Merilcetsu, (0), woman’s iron staff, 
41 

Mesempaa, (B), Strobilanthes flac- 
eidifolius, 66 

Mesilieng, (A), shrub, leaves used as 
a purge, 117; for abortion, 119 
Methi kekwenghyu khutt, (A), trum¬ 
pet, 124 

Me thu gwo, (A), “ cattle hoof 
stones,” luck-stone, 232 
Mevi, (A), “ blood illness,” rheu¬ 
matic affections, 117 
Mezetsii, (B), Deomoni, bead, 28 
Mezilrr, (C), 3; Sema, 321 
Mezilrr anyu kesuwa, (C), all metal 
dao, 37 

Mi, (A), spear, 36 

Mikha, (C), tiger tooth neck orna¬ 
ment, 30, 98 
Mire, (B), Ohang, 321 
Mire ’ nu, (B), Chang dao, 37 
Mi sanasii, (A), men and tiger 
slayer’s spear, 38 

Moyet, tsii, (B), young man’s body- 
cloth, 22 

Moza kepem, (B), spear-shaft, 39 
Mpeng gerdshu, (A), goat-hair ear 
ornament, 27 

Mpeshung, (A), top of the head 
(deep), 318 

Alpha, (A), foot, 317 n. 2 
Alphapi, (A), footprint, 317 n. 2 
Alphapi me, (A), “ one foot,” 317 
Mpha tsongki, (A), small of the leg 
(deep), 318 

Mpoza atsongke avu, “ male genitals 
stones,” 234 

Mpoza azi, (B), “ male covering,” 
20 

Muring, (A), giant centipede, 222 
Mvengo, (A), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Nachakhe, (B), red dye, creeper, 66 
Nankanyu, (A), Ao, 321 
Nankwwa, (B), Ao, 321 
Nau, (A), bed, 59 
Nching, (A), the calf (deep), 318 
Nchu, (A), a cubit, 316 
Nchung tegwe, (A), bear, Malayan, 
102 

Nding, (A), thigh (deep), 318 
Ndre, ficus, 238 
Nd-ri, (A), axe, 69 
Ndru, (A), winnowing fan. 85 
Nd/u 5.3, (A), noose traps, i03 
Ngarotsu, (C), Venus, 245 
Ngo, (A), laughing thrush, 227 
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Ngokoho, (A), scimitai' babbler, 227 
Nguda, (A), neck (deep), 318 
Nguli, (C), giant woodlouse, 224 
Ngyu bing, (A), tree, berry for lotion, 
116; makes soap, 19 
Ni, (A), thread, 60 
Nikhangi, (A), yellow dye flower, 61 
Nitsa-psu, (A), Strobilanthes flac- 
cidifolius, 66 

Niyeng, (A), brass spiral, 27 
Niza atsongke avu, “ female genitals 
stones,” 234 

Nizet tsii, (C), Lephori, body-cloth, 
23 

Nkapanyu, (A), soul, 169 
Nko, (A), knee (deep), 318 
NJcomii, (A), wild begonia, as leather 
polisher, 69 

Nkonu, (A), wild begonia, cure for 
toothache, 118 
Nlcongkhu , (A), a pace, 317 
NkUzu, (A), “ rohi ma.dhu,” 112 
Nni, (A), measure, 317 
Nni paha, measure, 316 
Nnigendo, strides, measure, 319 
Nnu, (A), navel (deep), 318 
Nnyasing, (A), armpits (deep), 318 
Nnyung, (A), heart (deep), 318 
Nongsha shehe, (B), song to greet 
returning raiders, 158 
Nsha, (A), Job’s tears, 77, 114 
Nshampung, tree, “ may each rico 
plant be like,” 176 
Nse, (A), waist (deep), 318 
Nsu, (A), millet, 77, 114 
Nlingtse, (A), buttock (deep), 318 
Ntochii, (C), “ rohi madhu,” 112 
Ntse, (A), hide helmet, 27 
Ntsung, (A), porcupine, 102 
Nit, (A), spindle, 64 
Nungshi, (A), rice pest grub, 82 
Nuwitorr, (C), hibiscus, 31 
Nya, (A), girl’s outer skirt, 24 
Nya kekha, (A), cowrie apron, 29 
Nya tasingil, (A), girl’s first skirt, 24 
Nya tong, (A), lengta, 20 
Nyendhru, (A), giant red millet, 77, 
113 

Nyeshe, (A), girl’s pro-marriage ear 
ornament, 19, 34; term of 
affection, 152 

Nyeting, (A), ears (deep), 318 
Nyhe, spear grass, 238 
Nyiphsii, (A), long-haired dog, 94 
Nyitsong, (A), fomale term for 
friend, 153 

Nyu, (A), wild boar, 99 
Nyu hit, (A), boar’s 'tush, 28 
Nyu nlu kethu, (A), leprosy, 225 
Nyui, (A), wild sow, 99 


Nze, (A), dao, 36 
Nze ketong, (A), long dao, 37 
Nze yonghu, (A), dao holder, 37 
Nzong, the, (A), call themselves, 2 
Nzong teri phenyu, (B), Rengmas 
in Mikir Hills, 2 n. 1 
Nzong zu ketye, (A), kind of spear- 
shaft, 39 

Nzung ngaro me, (A), one finger 
breadth, 316 

0 pfu tsalu, (A), greeting to raiders, 
158; head-hunter’s chant, 175 

Pa’onga, (B), village councillors, 138 
Papvii Ayeng (Diyung image), 
branch of Milky Way, 244 
Pechenyu nya, (A), “ male covering,” 
20 

Pechikhu, (G), man’s rice basket, 71 
Pe.mhi, (A), pounding-table, 59 
Panyu, (A), bark for soap, 19; for 
torches, 72 

Perung, (A), hide helmet, 41 
Peshe, (A), bark for poultice, 116 
Pezi, (A), leaves waved over apotia 
corpse, 222 

Pfii, (A), carved post in porch, 63 
Pha keping, (A), leggings, 29 
Phakhe, (A), frame for winding 
thread, 65 

Phapliya, (A), cotton cleaning, bow, 
64 

Pheku, (A), comb, 19 
Phuho, (A), tree, flower used as 
purge, 117; for abortion, 118 
Pi, (A), body-cloth, 21 
Pi mhtmg, (A), body-cloth, 21, 22, 
183 n. 2 

Pilichu, (C), flute, 124 
Ping, (A), woman’s bracelet, 34 
Piyeng ketso, (A), pit trap for deer, 
102 

Pondeli, (B), trumpet, 124 
Pochitorr, (C), “ bachelor’s button,” 
31 

Pochorr, (C), Southern Sangtam, 321 
Poginyu, (A), term for friend, 153 
Pogwu, bauhinia, 238 
Piishong, irritant tree, 238 
Pya, (A), triangular trap, 103 
Pyangso, (B), mithan cattle hybrid, 
92 

Pyeng, (A), bamboo needle, 67; 
mithan cattle hybrid, 92 

Rensi, (A), morung, 50 
Rensi ’vu, morung stones, 231 
Repe.be kebogii, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, 141 
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Rape bing, (A), head-tree, 55 
Repekede, (A), memorial of great 
hunter, 219 

Repekolokwe, (A), song to greet 
returning raiders, 158 
Rhamu, red gourd, 78 
Rharrm khamhayi, (A), white gourd, 
78 

Rhihichu, (C), long jump, 120 
Rhikho, (A), body-cloth, 21, 25 
Rhuda, (A), stinking lentil, 78 
Rhiinu, (A), tuber, cure for 
diarrhcea, 117; to procure 
abortion, 119 

Rhutsi , (A), climbing lentil, 78 
Rinyuhi, (A), female term for 
friend, 153 

Rong kekesii., (A), tug-of-war, 121 
Rucho, (C), reaching to, (knee, etc.), 
speaking of depth, 318 
Riihuche, (A), edible tuber. 111 
Uiikhii.su, Lhota head-taker’s cloth, 
22 

Riipying, (C), wrestling, 120 

Samadi, (B), conchshell bead, 33 
Sammu, (A), Serna, 321 
Samphuriichi, (A), maize, 77, 78, 714 
Samtsu, (A), bark used for poultice, 

110 

Sanatsii, (C), conchshell heads, 30 
Sangehumu, (A), bad thunderstorm, 
245 

Sangpi kehang, (B), spear-shaft, 39 
Santapfo, (B), maize, 77, 114 
Santsesha, (A), measure for mithan 
horn, 317 

Santsu, (A), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Sanyu mveng, (A), large brass ear¬ 
ring, 27 

Sapathe, wild raspberry, 238 
Satapfe, (C), Kalyo-Kengyu, spear, 
38 

Satata, (B), giant centipede, 222 
Saterii, (C), brass armlet, 32 
Sateril khutsepe, (C), measure for 
buffalo horn, 317 
Segenyu, (A), Angami, 321 
Segwenyu, (A), Lhota, 321 
Sekhili, (C), cotton belt, 33, 37 
Sempts-u, (B), scarlet minivet, 224 
Sempvukungungu, (A), Mao Nagas, 
181 

Semvu, (A), ancient brass disc ear 
ornament worn by women, 34, 
183 n. 2 

Smgkti, (A), noose trap, 103 
Sentsung , (A), buffalo, 91 
Serizii (Tulo, river), branch of 
Milky Way, 244 


Seroso, (C), chillies, 87 
Sewatsii, (C), “ slow belly filler,” 
nickname for taro, 87 
Shaayi, (B), Sema, 321 
Shanila, (C), white lily, 31. 

Shatavja, (B), bear, Himalayan, 102 
Sheng, (A), python, 224 
Shenyii, (A), star, 244 
Shenyii keohe, (A), falling stars, 245 
Shenyii pernhi kepenyu (star pound¬ 
ing-table carriers), Pleiades, 
244 

Shepfu, (A), Venus, 245 
She shiiche, (C), spear-throwing, 119 
Shibong gwo, (A), clan luck-stones, 
232 

Shu, (A), rice, 77 

Shii gwo, (A), (boiled rice stones), 
luck-stones, 232 

Shukukrii, (C), scimitar babbler, 227 
Shuse, (A), granary, 319 
Sigha kethilgii, (A), village burier, 
141 

Sirni shehe, (B), song to greet 
returning raiders, 158 
Songhu, (A), bark for yeast, 114 
Songinyu, (A), general r.orm for 
spirits, 164 

Songperinyu, spirit, 165 
Songratong, (A), iron staff, women’s, 
41 

Sonu, (A), tree, leaf as astringent, 
117 

Sopengvwa, (C), noose trap, 103 
Siidung, (A), woman’s bre&st-eloth, 
25 

Sumetu, (C), soul, 171 
Sungi temi te kete nyu, (A), “ spirits 
who eat men’s flesh,” 167 
Sungtsung, (A), white orchid, 116 

Tdmawa, (B), medicine-man, 171 
Tamo gwo, (A), (female member), 
luck-stone, 232 

Tdmunyu, (A), medicine-man, 171 
Tdmwari, (0), medicine-man, 171 
Tandenla, (B), brown bird, 227 
Tarho, (A), sort of millet, 77, 114 
Tarim, bark for soap, 19 
Tub'wa, (A), pig, 93 
Tebwa geutunyye, “ pig charm ” 
flower, 239 

Techenga, (B), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Techico, (C), rice spirit’s tree, 83 
Techizo, (C), bead necklace, red, 30 
Teghi gil, (A), semi-circular hoe, 80 
Teghuho, (B), white orchid, 116 
Tegwemvu, (A), bear’s-hair wig, 26 
Tegweng, (A), hail, 245 
Tegwo, (A), luck-stone, 141, 229, 232 
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Tegwo kebogii, (A), toucher of luck- 
stones, 54, 141 

Tehembing, (A), spinning party, 65 
Tehenyukerhu, (A), edible tuber, 111 
Tehe sentsung, (A), wild buffalo, 97 
Tekheng, (A), wild dog, 103 
Tekho, (B), animal soul, 171 
Tekhonyu, (A), animal soul, 171 
Tekhu, (A), macaque, 102 n. 2 
Tekki, (A), (kidney), luck-stone, 232 
Tekweng kezinggu, (A), “ banana- 
leaf divider,” matrimonial go- 
between, 209 

Teme yhetezu, (A), giant wood¬ 
louse, 224 

Temi khamkwanyu, (A), tiger man, 
228 

Temiighu, (B), kind of bee, 106 
Temukhii, (B), bear’s-hair wig, 26 
Tenhyi, (A), short-haired dog, 94 
Tcnii, (A), goat, 92 
Tenyu , (A), long-tailed monkey, 102 
n. 2 

Tenyu, (A), serow, 100 
Tepfwong, (A), gibbon, 103 
Tephu, (A), cotton, 78 
Tepyu, (A), Chinese Pangolin, 70 
n. 3, 223 

Terasha, (A), chillies, 78 
Terhatsii, (A), tobacco, 119 
Terhe, (A), friend, .153 
Tero, (A), fowl, 94 
Teronyungu, (A), wild rnithan, 96 
Teronyu phong, (A), Land of the 
Dead, 169 

Teronyu tsong , (A), Road of the 
Dead, 170 

Terrhi chen nil, (A), “ enemy 

spoon leaf,” used when hands 
are bloody, 158 

Terrhisonlceyenyu, (A), (the sentries), 
Orion’s Belt, 244 

Tesengkhi, (B), name for boy bom 
in absence of father, 200 
Teshe, (A), termite, 95 
Teshong, (A), insect, not to be 
mentioned. 111 n. 1 
Tesliong, (A), sambhur, 100 
Tesingkhing, (A), “ stranger from 
another village,” name of boy 
born in father’s absence, 200 
Tesinii, (A & B), girl born in father’s 
absence, 200 

Teso mi, (A), Kalyo-Kengyu, spear, 
38 

Tesii Jcelcha, pi, (A), cowrie body 
cloth, 25 

Tetse, (A), kindly spirit, 168 
Tetsung, (A), oil seed, black, 78 
Tewhe, (A), cattle, 92 


Teyapsu, (B), tobacco, 119 
Teyisha, (A & B), banana, 78 
Tezamvu, (A), lower rod of loom, 67 
Teze, (A), barking deer, 100 
Tezong, (A), stump-tailed macaque, 
102 n. 2 

Tezu, (A), (male organ), luck-stone, 
232 

Thaphuni, (B), weaving belt, 67 
The, (A), field house, 79 
Theni mi, (A), “wife’s” spear, 
marriage price, 38 
ThensiXi, (A), hearth, 59 
Thensui hu keni, (A), bamboo 
partition, 59 

Theronyu, (A), earth spirits, 168 
Tho, (A), cross-bow, arrow and 
panji, 40; (B), reaching to 

(knee, etc.), speaking of depth, 
318 

Tho keshi, (A), wild boar trap, 99 
Tholevu, (A), cross-bow, 36 
Thung, (A), war club, 36 
Thuyu, (A), creeper, for poisoning 
fish, 106; and lotion for wounds, 
116 

Toghu tughotung, (A), lily, 27 
Totseniyi, (B), fly in beer, 113 
Totsenyu, (A), fly in beer, 113 
Tsa 'amo, (B), bad thunderstorm, 
245 

Tsamphara dueling, (A), thunder¬ 
bolt, 246 

Tsamphentsongtsu, (A), kind of frog, 
109 

Tsarumechii, (B), name of a spirit, 
term of abuse for greedy man, 

167 

Tsenna, (C), genna, confined to 
village, 164 n. 1 

Tsitotela, (C), scarlet minivet, 224 
Tso kephye, (A), putting the weight, 
120 

Tsokrela, (C), cross-bow, 36 
Tsononyu, (A), village councillors, 
138 

Tsonycmyu, (B), Angami, 321 
Tsore, (A), fern, liniment made 
from, 117 

Tsoshu khejong, (A), game with 
stones, 124 

Taotaru, (C), fly in beer, 113 
Tsiichenyu, (C), axe-shaped dao, 37 
Tsung, (A), red bottle gourd, 78 
Tsungkeni, (A), earthquake, 246 
Tsungkesong, (A), thunder, 245 
Tsunqkhukhupyu, (A), lightning, 246 
Tit,, (A), bead, 27, 33 
Tiicha, (A), bone spacer in necklace, 
33 
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Tuchong, (A), eonohsholl bead, 33 
Tiichongyi, (A), bead loop, 34 
Tilghetung, 153 

Tughotung, • (A), flat conchshell 
bead, 34; term of affection, 153 
Tiikhermg, (A), man’s bead neck- 
lace, 27 

Tukhu kamma, (B), back room, 59 
Tiimeli, (B), basket measure, 318 
Tiipung, (A), Deomoni bead, 28 
Turho, (A), rich woman’s necklace, 
33 

Tiltsera, (A), small Deomoni bead, 
33 

Tiizi, (A), carnelian bead, 33; 
term of affection, 153 

Usongu, (A), small bird, word used 
for friend, 153 

Veng khavu bingki, (A), measure for 
mithan horn, 317 
Veng khavu, (A), gauntlet, 29 
Vyi, (A), taro, 77 

Wachi ala puzya, (B), Castor and 
Pollux, 245 

Wachi azukuuia, (B), “ ambush 

stars,” Orion, 244 
Wachi ketsuwa, (B), Venus, 245 


Whulsekhu, (C), drinking-spoon, 115 

Yachumi keghile, Sema dance, 126 
Yemusale, Sema song on head¬ 
taking, 160 

Yetsimi keghile, Sema dance, 126 
Yhekha, (A), the sun, 243 
Yimvogu, (A), name of bird, used 
for friend, 153 

Yipam payi, giant wood louse, 224 
Yongkiiru, (A), dao belt, 37 
Yiibing, (A), bark for fish poisoning, 
107 

iZangki, (A), sickle, 85 
Zembo hyo, (A), rain-shield, 26 
Zengokesu, (A), rainbow, 245 
Zimyu, (A), scarlet miniver,, 224 
Zonyu pi, (A), body cloth of giver 
of Feast of Merit, 21 
Zosola, (C), back door, 59 
ZiXchang, (A), Outer Hills, 46 n. 2 
Zuhi, (A), Inner Hills, 46 n. 2 
Zii kedu, (A), pond, 199 
Ziile (Diyung River), branch of 
Milky Way, 244 
Zu nye, (A), “ pita madhu,” 112 
Zuwatorr, (C), canna, 31 
Ziiwhe,, (A), fringed spear-shaft, 39 
Zyembo, (A), irritating plant, 18 
Zyongchi, (A), basket measure, 319 
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